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'EDITOR S NOTE 

Tins author's original spoiling of Indian names is archaic 
and almost intolerable to the modern reader. I have there- 
fore adopted the modern accepted spelling, and for the 
arduous work of transliteration i am indebted to L. Tej 
Ram, M.A., Professor of Mathematics at the Uandhlr College, 
Kapfirthala. 

The author's text and notes have remained unaltered, 
but where necessary 1 have added additional notes, which 
will he found in brackets, 

Ry permission of the Government of the Punjab, I am 
enabled to reproduce some of the results obtained by Hie 
recent examination of the manuscript records of the Sikh 
days, which have long been lying in the archives of the Civil 
Secretariat. In this connexion i have been greatly assisted 
by L.Silu Rain Kohly, M.A., the research student in charge 
of the work. Apart from this, he has been of great help 
in preparing the entire volume ami, in particular, in the 
drawing up of the bibliography. Finally, I tender my very 
grateful thunks to the Hon. Mr, J, I\ Thompson, I.C.S., 
Chief Secretary to the Government of the Punjab, who has 
kindly looked through the manuscript arid to whom I am 
indebted for many valuable hints and suggestions. 


Lahore, 
Sm tmto r I til A, 


11. L. O. GAHHKTT. 



INTRODUCTORY 

The original edition of Capt. Cunningham’s book appeared 
in 1849. A second edition was finished in 1851, but, as is 
explained in the second preface by his brother, this edition 
did not make its appearance till 1853, after the death of the 
author. The second edition did not differ materially from 
the first beyond certain re-arrangements and certain addi- 
tions to the notes, with the exception of Chapter IX. This 
chapter, which deals with the events leading up to, and the 
progress and result of, the first Sikh War, was considerably 
modified in the second edition. Even in this form the 
chapter contains many statements of an injudicious nature. 
Indeed, as the result of certain strictures upon the policy of 
the Government of India in dealing with Gulab Singh of 
Jammu, the author was dismissed from his employment in 
the Political Department by the Honourable East India 
Company and sent back to regimental duty. These 
strictures, together with a note upon the subsequent 
punishment meted out to the author, will be found in 
their proper place in Chapter IX. 

To turn to the volume as a whole. The author, as he tells 
us in his own prefatory note, spent eight years of his service 
(from 1888 to 1840) in close contact with the Sikhs, and that 
too during a very important period of their history. His 
experiences beganwith the interview between Lord Auckland 
and Iianjit Singh in 1888 and lasted down to the close of 
the first Sikh War, when he became resident in Ithop&l. The 
result of his eight years’ residence was to give him a great 
insight into the history of the Sikhs and to inspire in him a 
partiality which is only too clearly visible in his handling 
of the events leading up to the outbreak of hostilities 
with the British. The whole book bears evidence, of most, 
meticulous care, and the voluminous footnotes show tin* 
breadth and variety of the author’s study. 

Chapter I deals with the country and its pcdple. There 
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is a detailed description of the industries of the Punjab and 
its dependencies* much of which has been rendered 
archaic by the natural march of events. The ethno- 
logical part of this chapter has been carefully done, though 
this again is in need of supplementation in the light of 
modem research. It seems hardly necessary to guide the 
modern reader in this direction when so many excellent 
gazetteers are now available, but for a very lucid summary 
of the Hill States of the Punjab and their peoples, a subject 
in which the author is a little difficult to follow, reference 
may well be made to an article (in vol. iii of The Journal 
of the Punjab Historical Society) by Messrs. Hutchison and 
Vogel, which is admirably explicit and is supplemented by a 
short bibliography on the subject. 

Chapter II is concerned with the old religions of India. 
Here again knowledge has moved forward and much of the 
author’s information is archaic. His conception of the lin- 
gam and its significance, for example, is not in consonance 
with modem theory. Unfortunately, too, lie lived before 
the days when the labours of the Archaeological Department 
had thrown a flood of light upon the teaching of Buddha 
and the prevalence of his religion in India. Indeed, Ids 
only reference to the British in this connexion is an accusa- 
tion of iconoclasm which reads strangely to a modern 
generation. Ilis account of 6 modern reforms 5 naturally 
stops at an early point, and he seems to have been led into 
the somewhat erroneous conclusion that the whole Indian 
world— Hindu and Muhammadan — at the time that he 
wrote, was moving in the direction of a now revelation. As 
I have pointed out in a supplementary note, the tendency 
is rather, in the case of both creeds, towards a reversion to 
ancient purity and the removal of accretions and corruptions. 
The chapter concludes with an account of Gurfi N&nak 
and his teaching. 

Chapter III is concerned with the lives and teaching of 
the Gurus. The gradual spread of the Sikh religion in 
thePunjab led to the establishment of a sort of imperium in 
imperio . This development caused the Mughal emperors to 
follow a line of policy much like that adopted by the Roman 
emperors when confronted by the rising organization of 
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the Christian Church. This policy — one of repression and 
persecution — caused a profound modification of the whole 
Sikh system* The simple altruism of the early days was 
laid aside and, under Gobind Singh, the tenth and last 
Guru, the Sikhs became a definite lighting force. At first 
the armies of the KIuHsa met with little success, and the 
death of Gobind Singh in 1708, followed by that of Banda, 
his successor in the command of the armies, in 1710, 
seemed to sound the knell of Sikh hopes and ambitions. 
But the fervour of their belief rose triumphant over 
persecution, and the Sikhs found their opportunity in flic 
years of disorder which followed the death of the Kmperor 
Bahadur Shah in 1712. 

Chapter IV relates the gradual establishment of Sikh 
independence down to 1704. Northern India was a wild 
welter of confusion. The Mughal Kinpirc was falling 
rapidly to pieces under the repented blows of invader* from 
north and south. First Nadir Hindi and his Persian hosts, 
and then the Afghan Ahmad Slulh Durrani, swept down 
upon the imperial capital. IJke Home of old, Delhi felt 
again and again the hand of the spoiler, and its glories 
became a thing of the past. The advent of the Murid has 
upon the scene seemed at first the prelude to tin* establish' 
nuuitoniindu supremacy in the north of India. Hut the 
battle of Pitiupal (17(11) proved fatal to their ambitions 
and left the stage open for tin* development of a new 
power in the Punjab. 

Amid all this confusion the Sikhs gradually achieved 
their independence. At first they were mere bands of 
plunderers, but gradually these bands became united into 
% a formidable fighting force. In 174K the army of the 
Kli&lsa beeume a recognized organization tinder Jmma 
Singh, and though it frequently suffered defeat, it never 
lost its definite character after that date. The Sikhs 
sustained their greatest disaster at I he hands of the Afghans 
at Ludhiftnu in 17(12, but Ilia waves of Afghftn invasion 
had spent (heir strength. In 1788, at Hirhhid, the Sikhs 
avenged their defeat of the previous year and jwrmiuiciitl.v 
occupied the province of Sirliind. In the following year, 
which witnessed the lust Afghan invasion, they became 
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masters of Lahore, and in the same year, at a meeting at 
Amritsar, organized themselves into a ruling political 
system, described by the author as a 6 theocratic con- 
federate feudalism \ The condition of the Punjab during 
these years of bloodshed and disorder was miserable in the 
extreme. To find any parallel in European history one 
would have to go back to the days of King Stephen in 
England or to some of the worst episodes of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Waris Shah, the author of the story of Hir 
and Rdnjhd, who flourished during this period, gives, in 
the epilogue of this poem, a vivid account of the state of 
the country : 

Pools and sinners give counsel to the world, 

The words of the wise are set at naught. 

No man tolls the truth or cares for justice. 

Telling what is untrue has become the practice in the world 

With violence men commit flagrant iniquity, 

In the hands of tyrants there is a sharp sword. 

There is no Governor, Ruler, or Emperor. 

The country and all the people in it have been made desolate. 

Groat confusion has fallen on the country, 

There is a sword in every man’s hand. 

The purdah of shamo and modesty has been lifted 

And all tho world goes naked in the open bazaar. 

Thieves have become loaders of men. 

Harlots have become mistresses of tho household. 

Tho company of devils has multiplied exceedingly. 

The stato of tho noble is pitiable. 

Mon of menial birth flourish and tho peasants are in groat prosperity. 

Tho Jats have become masters of our country, 

Everywhere there is a now Government. 1 

The Sikhs had become a nation and, in theory, a united 
nation, but in actual fact such was far from being the case. 
The new Slate was composed of a number — twelve is the 
usually recognized total — of leagues or 6 Misals ’ . Ins tead of 
uniting and forming a solid Slate, these 6 Misals’ were almost 
constantly engaged in civil war, grouping and regrouping 
in the struggle for pre-eminence. It needed a strong hand 
to check these internecine disputes, and, fortunately for the 

1 [1 am indebted to Mr. 0. JF. Usborne, C.S., for tho above translation.] 
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Punjab, Ranjit Singh appeared on the scene. The career of 
the one-eyed Lion of the Punjab is fully described in the 
text and needs but little reference at this point . The 
Maharaja's real career commences with his acquisition of 
Lahore In 1709. From that date he steadily extended his 
sway over the whole Punjab. Many books have been written 
on the career of this remarkable man and upon the system 
of comparatively orderly government which he introduced. 
There exist in the Secretariat at Lahore a number of manu- 
script records (accounts, muster rolls, pay sheets, <Sse.) of 
his government. These are now under examination, and 
it is hoped that a great deal of additional light will be thrown 
upon his system of government as a result. The pilfers 
that have boon examined up to the present time (1915) 
show how actively Ranjit Singh interested himself in the 
details of his administration. As regards his character, 
he was not altogether without faults. Temperance and 
chastity were not his conspicuous virtues. But with all his 
shortcomings, he was a strong and able ruler admirably 
suited to the conditions of the time. The MaimriljiY# 
territorial expansion brought him Into contact with tint 
('is-Sutiej Stales, which were under English protection, ami 
so into contact with the English. The result of this was the 
Treaty of! 809, which HanjTt Singh loyally observed down 
to his death in 1889, although at times he showed symptoms 
of Irritation at the rising jwwer of line English. 

The death of Ranjit Singh in 1889 was the signal for the* 
outbreak of a series of palace revolutions, in which the army 
of the Kh&lsa played a part hardly dissimilar from that of 
the Praetorian Guards at their very worst. This jwriod of 
the story is fully dealt with by the author in Chapter VHI. 
The disorder culminated in the crossing of the Sutlej by the 
Sikh forces and the consequent outbreak of the first Sikh 
War. From this point of the story the partiality of the 
author causes many of his statements to bo viewed with 
suspicion. In his eyes t he war represent# a national tide of 
self-preservation rising against the ever-encroaching power 
of England. Such was fur from being the euse, and very 
different motives actuated the corrupt administration of 
Lahore* Terrified of the power of the urmy, that udminis- 
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tration flung its legions across the Sutlej in the hope that 
they would be either annihilated or so seriously crippled as 
to cease to be a danger in the future. At the same time the 
outbreak of hostilities would divert attention from the short- 
comings of the central government — a political manoeuvre 
strongly reminiscent of some of the actions of Napoleon III. 
The author gives a somewhat turgid description of the battles 
of the war — indeed, the language in the account of the 
battle of Sobraon reminds one of the story of the battle in 
the poems of Mr. Robert Montgomery — and he concludes 
his narrative by some general remarks upon English policy 
in India. From the latter I have removed some passages 
which are not only injudicious but which have been stultified 
by the march of events. 

Beyond a bare reference the author does not touch on the 
second Sikh War and the resultant annexation at all ; but, 
as he was transferred to Bhopal at the conclusion of the 
first war, he probably lost touch with Punjab politics. 

It is not possible in a short introduction of this nature to 
follow the history of the Sikhs in detail since the Punjab 
came under British conlrol. That the Sikhs seLLled down 
peacefully and loyally under the new regime is sullicicntly 
borne out by the records of the Mutiny, when the newly 
raised Sikh regiments — many of them composed of the 
disbanded regiments of the Khfilsa army — did excellent 
service. The Sikhs have displayed their warlike aptitude iu 
other fields since 1857 and are to be found to-day taking 
their share in the great European War. 

In 1911 the Sikh population of the Punjab numbered a 
little over two millions out of a total population of some 
twenty-three and a half millions. As regards modern con- 
versions to Sikhism and the relation of that religion to 
Hinduism, Mr. Candler 1ms the following interesting remarks 
in an article which appeared iu iilackiwotFs Magazine in 
September 1909 : w The truth is that the Sikhs have only 
partially rid themselves of caste. They were able to suppress 
the instinct so long as it endangered their existence, but 
when they became paramount in the Punjab and the Khfilsa 
was suflicicul for Us own needs, the old exclusive Br&hmani- 
eal spirit returned. The influence of Uanjft Singh's Court 
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Page xii, II. 12-14. The passages referred io, with the exception 
of a single note (.sec p. have now been restored, and the 
original text is given unaltered, as staled in the Editor’s Note, 
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increased this retrogressive tendency, and in spite of the 
Guru’s teaching it is not always easy for a low-caste Hindu 
to become a Sikh to-day. Still, it is not always impossible. 
The acceptance or rejection of a convert is likely to depend 
on whether the majority in the district Singh Sabha or 
Sikh Council is conservative or progressive. The so-called 
Conservative Party is naturally exclusive, while the so- 
called Progressive Party are really purists who would revert 
to the injunctions of Nanak and Gobind. They are ready 
to receive all converts whom they believe to be genuine, of 
whatever caste. The Sikhs now number a little over two 
millions, and in the last ten years the numbers have only 
risen in proportion to the general increase in the Punjab. 
The lack of converts is due as much to apathy as to obstacles 
placed in the way by the priests.’ 

II. L. O. GARRETT. 



BIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 
ON THE CUNNINGHAM FAMILY 

Allan Cunningham, the father of the author of this 
volume, was born in the parish of Keir, Dumfriesshire, in 
1784. Although apprenticed to his elder brother, then a 
stonemason, he soon showed a literary bent. At the age of 
eighteen lie made the acquaintance of Hogg, the Ettriek 
shepherd, and the acquaintance ripened into a warm friend' 
ship. Early in the nineteenth century he commenced his 
career as an author, and his poems began to appear in 
various periodicals. When R. II. Cromek, the engraver, 
was travelling in Scotland in 1809, collecting Scottish songs, 
lie met Cunningham, who showed liim some of his work. 
Upon Cromck’s advice Cunningham then went up to London 
to try his fortune at literature. For some years he worked 
both as a mason and as a literary man, producing a number 
of poems in the Day and the Literary Gazette. In 1814, 
Chantrcy, the sculptor, to whom he had been introduced by 
Cromek, engaged him as his superintendent of works, and thin 
connexion lasted down to Clmntrey’s death, in 1841 . During 
this period he produced a quantity of literary work of n 
varied nature. lie had become acquainted with Sir Walter 
Scott, when the latter was sitting for Chantrcy, and in 1820 
submitted to him a drama, Sir Marmaduke Maxwell. It wan 
considered unsuitable to the stage, but Scott was favourably 
impressed with the style. In 1820 appeared The Songs of 
Scotland, Ancient and Modem, which contained tire well- 
known sea song, ‘ A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea.’ Hin 
connexion with Chantrcy gave him an intimate knowledge 
of the artistic world, which lie turned to account in his Lives 
of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Architects, 
which he published from 1829-83. Ilis last important work 
was an edition of Rums, which appeared in 1834. Late in 
life he made the acquaintance of Carlyle, who had a warm 
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regard for him. Cunningham died in 1 8 12, leaving live sons 
and a daughter. 

Joseph Davey Cunningham, the eldest son and the author 
of tiie present volume, was born in 1812. At an early age 
he showed such aptitude for mathematics that his father 
was advised to send him to Cambridge. Hut as he was 
keenly desirous of becoming a soldier a cadetship in the 
East India Company’s service was procured for him, through 
the good offices of Sir Walter Scott . After a brilliant career 
at Addiseombc he sailed for India in 1834, and was at ilrsl 
employed on the staff of the chief engineer of the Hengal 
Presidency. In 1837 he was appointed assistant to Colonel 
(afterwards Sir Claude) Wade, the polHjqol , agent on the 
Sikh frontier. For the next eight years he held various 
appointments under Colonel Wade and his successors, and 
at the time of the outbreak of the first Sikh War was polit ieal 
agent in the State of Bahuwalpur. Upon tile commence* 
ment of hostilities lie was uttuchcd first to the staff of Sir 
Charles Napier and then to that of Sir Hugh Gough. He 
was present, as political officer, with the division of Sir Harry 
Smith at the battles of Huddnwnl and Ailw&l. At Sohraoit 
he served as an additional aide-de-camp to the Governor- 
General, Sir Henry Hardingc. His services earned him a 
hrevet and the appointment of political agent to the State 
of Bhopal. In 1849 appeared his History of the Sikhs. As 
has been noted elsewhere in this edition, the views taken 
by the author were anything but pleasing to his sujieriom. 
As a punishment, he was removed from his political appoint- 
ment and sent buck to regimental duty. The disgrace un- 
doubtedly hastened his death, and soon after his np)M>iutrneiit 
to the Meerut Division of Public Works he died suddenly at 
Amb&la, in 1851. 

Like Joseph Davey Cunningham, his younger brothers 
inherited their father’s literary abilities. Alexander, the 
second brother, had a distinguished career In India. He, 
too, obtained his cadetship through the Influence of Sir 
Walter Scott, and arrived in India In 1888. Lord Auckland 
appointed him one of his aides-de-camp, and while on the 
Governor-General’# staff he visited Kashmir, then almost 
an unknown country. He served with distinction In the 
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Gwalior campaign of 1843 and acted as executive engineer 
of Gwalior until the outbreak of the first Sikh War. In this 
war and also in the second Sikh War he did good service, 
and then returned to Gwalior. In 1850 he was appointed 
chief engineer in Bunna (after a brief period of service in 
Multan, where he designed the Vans Agnew and Anderson 
monument), and remained there till 1858. lie was trans- 
ferred to the North-Western Provinces in 1858, and remained 
there till his retirement in 1861 with the rank of major- 
general. 

It was at this stage that he commenced his archaeological 
career. The Government of India decided to appoint an 
archaeological surveyor, and Cunningham, who during his 
whole career in India had displayed the greatest activity in 
this direction, was appointed to the post. This he held (with 
an interval from 1865 to 1870) down to his Anal retirement 
in 1885* His work in this capacity is too well known to need 
detailed treatment in a note of this nature. He continued 
his interest in Indian archaeology after his retirement, and 
the collection of coins in the British Museum bears testimony 
to his generosity. He died in 1 893 as Sir Alexander Cunning- 
ham, having been created a K.C.I.E. in 1887. 

Peter Cunningham, the third brother, under whose 
editorship the second edition of this book appeared in 
1853, was a well-known antiquary. He held an appoint- 
ment in the Audit Office, which he obtained through Sir 
Robert Peel in 1884. His chief work was the Handbook of 
London , which first appeared in 1849 and is still regarded as 
a standard authority. He also edited a large number of 
books — the collected letters of Horace Walpole (1857) and 
the works of Oliver Goldsmith (1854) being well-known 
examples of his work. He retired from the public service 
in 1860 and died in 1869. 

Francis Cunningham, the youngest brother, also served 
in India. He joined the Madras army in 1888 and won 
distinction at the siege of Jal&iabfid. He retired from the 
army in 1861, and after his retirement devoted himself to 
literature, for which he displayed the family aptitude. He 
published editions of Marlowe (1870)* Massinger (1871), and 
Ben Jonson (1871). His death took place in 1875. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO TIIE 
SECOND EDITION, 1853 

The sheets of this Edition wort* soon and corrected !»y 
their Author, and were ready for publication several months 
previous to his death, in February, 1851. Tine reasons ■ 
of a painful, though temporary character- -for the delay 
in the appearance of the work will be found in a Memoir 
already written and to be published hereafter, when regard 
for the living will no longer interfere with the truth of 
History. 

The author fell a victim to the truth related in this hook* 
He wrote History in advance of his time, ami suffered 
for it; but posterity will, I feel assured, do justice to Inin 
memory. 

My brother’s anxiety to be correct was evinced in the 
unceasing labour he took to obtain the most minute 
information. Wherever he has been proved to be wrong 
and this has been in very few instances lie 1ms, with 
ready frankness, admitted and corrected his error. Xa 
matters of opinion he made no change ■ not from obstinacy, 
but from a firm conviction that Jie was right. 

The new notes to this Edition contain some informa- 
tion of moment, contributed by Lord Hough, Sir Charles 
Napier, and others, and all received my brother's sanction. 

The printed materials for the recent History of India are 
not of that character on which historians can rely. State 
Papers, presented to the people by * both Houses of Parlia- 
ment 1 , have been altered to suit the temporary views of 
political warfare, or abridged out of mistaken regard to the 
tender feelings of survivors.* In mutters of private life, 

* The character and career of Alexander Burnt* have both lie»*n 
misrepresented in those col lections of Htato PajHirs which arromppomd 
to furnish tho best materials of history, but which are often only '««>. 
sided compilations of garbled documents, - counterfeits, which the 
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some tenderness may be shown to individual sensitiveness, 
but History, to be of any value, should be writ fen by one 
superior to the influences of private? or personal feelings. 
What Gibbon calls 'truth, naked, unblushing truth, the 
first virtue of more serious history % should alone direct 
the pen of the historian; and truth alone influenced the 
mind and guided the pen of the Author of this book. 


KiiNHuruttnr, 

18 th January, 1W53. 


Pivrr.u iVKMxuimr. 


ministerial stamp forces into currency, defrauding a prcwui gi-m-ee 
tion, and handing down to posterity a chain of dangerous lira. 
Kays, A Jf(j hunt* tan, iu 13. 



AUTHOR'S PREFACE TO THE 
SECOND EDITION 


In this Second Edition tlic author has made sonic 
alterations in the text of the lust chapter, where it seemed 
that his readers had inferred more than was meant ; hut 
the sense and spirit of what was originally written have 
been carefully preserved, notwithstanding the modification;' 
of expression now introduced. Throughout (lie grime 
matieal imperfections detected on rcia-rusal have been 
removed; but no other changes huve been made in the 
text of the first eight chapters. Some notes, howner, 
altogether new, have been added, while others have been 
extended ; and such as by their length crowded a series of 
pages, and from their subject admitted of separate treat* 
inent, have been formed into Appendices. 

The author's principal object in writing this history hu< 
not always been understood, and he therefore thinks if 
right to say that his main endeavour was to give Sikhism 
its place in the general history of humanity, by showing 
its connexion with the different creeds of India, by exhibit . 
ing it as a naturul and important result of the Muhammadan 
Conquest, and by impressing upon the people of England 
the great necessity of attending to the mental changes now 
in progress amongst tlioir subject millions in the East, who 
are erroneously thought to be sunk la superstitious apathy, 
or to be held spell-bound in ignorance by n dark and 
designing priesthood. A secondary object of the author's 
was to give some account of the connexion of the English 
with the Sikhs, and in part with the Afghans, from the 
time they began to take a direct interest in the affairs of 
those races, and to involve them in the web of their |«.liey 
for opening the navigation of the Indus, iutd for bringing 
TurkestOn and Khurasan within their commercial influence. 
It has also boon remarked by mime public critics and 
private friends, that the author leans unduly towards the 
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Sikhs, and that an officer in the Indian army should appear 
to say he sees aught unwise or objectionable in the acts of 
the East India Company and its delegates is at the least 
strange. The author has, indeed, constantly endeavoured 
to keep his readers alive to that undercurrent of feeling or 
principle which moves the Sikh people collectively, and 
which will usually rise superior to the crimes or follies of 
individuals. It was the history of Sikhs, it new and 
peculiar nation, which he wished to make, known to 
strangers ; and he saw no reason for continually recurring to 
the duty or destiny of the English in India, beeuuw* he was 
addressing himself to his own countrymen who know tin* 
merits and motives of their, supremacy in the East, and 
who can themselves commonly decide whether the parti- 
cular acts of a viceroy are in accordance with the general 
policy of his government. The Sikhs, moreover, are ho 
inferior to the English in resources and knowledge that 
there is no equality of comparison between them. 

The glory to England is indeed great of her Eastern 
Dominion, and she may justly feel proud of flu* increasing 
excellence of her sway over subject nations; hut this 
general expression of the sense and desire of the KnglSMi 
people does not show that every proceeding of her delegates 
is necessarily fitting and far-seeing. The wisdom of England 
is not to be measured by the views and acts of any one of 
her sons, but is rather to be deduced from the characters 
of many. In India it is to be gathered in part from the 
high, but not always scrupulous, qualities which dbt- 
tinguished Clive, Hastings, and Wellesley, who acquired 
and secured the Empire ; in part from Ur generous, but 
not always discerning, sympathies of Hurkc, Corn wallis, 
and Bcntinck, who gave to English rule the stamp of 
moderation and humanity 5 and also in part from the 
ignorant well-meaning of the people at large, who justly 
deprecating ambition in the abstract vainly strive to cheek 
the progress of conquest before its necessary limits have 
been attained, and before the aspiring energies of Hie 
conquerors themselves have become, exhausted. Hy con- 
quest, I would be understood to imply the extension of 
supremacy, and not the extinction of dynasties, for such 
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imperial form of [domination should be the aim and scope of 
English sway in the East. England should reign over 
kings rather than rule over subjects. 

The Sikhs and the English are each irresistibly urged 
forward in their different ways and degrees towards remote 
and perhaps diverse ends : the Sildis, as the leaders oi 
a congenial mental change ; the English, as the promoters 
of rational law and material wealth ,* and individual chiefs 
and rulers can merely play their parts in the great social 
movements with more or loss of effect and intelligence. 
Of the deeds and opinions of these conspicuous men, the 
Author has not hesitated to speak plainly but soberly, 
whether in praise or dispraise, and lie trusts he may do 
both, without cither idly flattering or malignantly traducing 
his country, and also without compromising his own 
character as a faithful and obedient servant of the State ; 
for the soldiers of India arc no longer mere sentinels over 
bales of goods, nor is the East India Company any longer 
a private association of trallickers which cun with reason 
object to its mercantile transactions being subjected to 
open comment by one of its confidential factors. The 
merits of the administration of tiie East India Company 
arc many and undoubted ; but its constitution is political, 
its authority is derivative, and every Englishman has 
a direct interest in the proceedings of his (ioveriiment ; 
while it is likewise his country’s boast that her children can 
at fitting times express in culm and considerate language 
their views of her career, and it is her duty to see that 
those to whom she entrusts power rightly understand both 
their own position and her functions. 


mh OMcr , 1840. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 1 

One who possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, 
and who nevertheless asks the public to approve of his 
labours in a field of some difficulty, is bound to show to his 
readers that he has at least had fair means of obtaining 
accurate information and of coming to just conclusions. 

Towards the end of the year 1887, the author received, 
through the unsolicited favour of Lord Auckland, the 
appointment of assistant to Colonel Wade, the political 
agent at Ludhiana, and the officer in charge of the Hrit ish 
relations with the Punjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan, 
He was at the same time required as an engineer officer, 
to render Fcrozeporc a defensible post, that little place 
having been declared a feudal escheat, and its position 
being regarded as one of military importance. His plans 
for effecting the object in view met the approval of Sir 
llenry Fane, the Comnmnder-in-Chief ; but it was not 
eventually thought proper to do more than cover the town 
with a slight parapet, and the scheme for reseating Shah 
Shujfi on his throne seemed at the time to make the KngHsh 
and Sikh Governments so wholly one, that the matin' 
dropped, and Fcrozeporc was allowed to become a canton- 
ment with scarcely the means at hand of saving its am* 
munition from a few predatory horse. 

The author was also present at the interview which took 
place in 1888, between Hanjit Singh and Lord Auckland. 
In 1889 lie accompanied Shahzada Taimfir and Colonel 
Wade to Tcshawar, and he was with them when they 
forced the Pass of Khaibur, and laid open the road to 
Kabul. In 18*10 he was placed in administrative charge 
of the district of Ludhifina ; and towards the end of the 
same year, lie was deputed by the new frontier agent, 
Mr. Clerk, to accompany Colonel Shelton and ids relieving 
brigade to Peshawar, whence he returned with the troops 

1 Published in 1 vul, 8vo 10th March, 1840, 
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escorting Dost Muhammad Khan under Colonel Wheeler. 
During part of 1841 he was in magisterial charge ol* the 
Ferozcpore district, and towards the dose of that year, 
he was appointed — on the recommendation again of Mr. 
Clerk — 1<3 proceed to Tibet to see that the ambitious Rajas 
of Jammu surrendered certain territories which they hud 
seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and that the British trade 
with Ladakh, &c., was restored to its old footing, lie 
returned at the end of a year, and was present at the inter- 
views between Lord Ellenborough and Dost Muhammad 
at Ludhiana, and between his lordship and the Sikh chief** 
at Ferozcpore in December 1842. During part of 1848 
he was in civil charge of Ambfila ; but from the middle of 
that year lill towards the close of 1844, he held the post of 
personal assistant to Colonel Richmond, the successor 
of Mr. Clerk. After Major Broadfoot’s nomination lo the 
same oilicc, and during the greater pari of 1845, the author 
was employed in the Bahawalpur territory in connexion 
with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary disputes 
between the Daudputras and the Hfijpfits of Bikaner and 
Jaisalmer. When war with the Sikhs broke out, the 
author was required by Sir Charles Napier to join his army 
of co-operation ; but after the battle of Ferozeshuh, he 
was summoned to Lord Gough’s head-quarters, lie was 
subsequently directed to accompany Sir Harry Smith, 
when a diversion was made towards Ludhiana, and he was 
thus present at the skirmish of Badowal and at the battle 
of Allw&l. He had likewise the fortune to be a participator 
in tlxo vietory of Sobraon, and the further advantage of 
acting on that important day as an aide-de-camp to tins 
Governor-General. He was then attached to the head 
quarters of the Commander-in-chief, until the army broke 
iq) at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord Hardinge'H camp 
to the Simla Hills, preparatory to setting out for IfliopU, 
the political agency in which state and its surrounding 
districts, his lordship had unexpectedly been pleased to 
bestow upon him. 

The author was thus living among the Sikh people for 
a period of eight years, and during a very important 
portion of their history. He hod intercourse, under every 
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variety of circumstances, with all classes of men, and he 
had at the same time free access to all the public records 
bearing on the affairs of llic frontier. It was after being 
required in 1844, to draw up reports on the British con- 
nexion generally with the states on the Sutlej, anti especially 
on the military resources of the Punjab, that he conceived 
the idea, and felt he had the means, of writing the history 
which he now offers to the public. 

The author’s residence in Malwa has been beneficial to 
him in many ways personally ; and it has also been of 
advantage in the composition of this work, as he has hurl 
the opportunity of becoming acquainted with the ideas and 
modes of life of the military "colonies of Sikhs scattered 
through Central India. 

Sbhore, Bhopaj., 

December 0, 1848, 



NOTE 


In the references, and also in tho text, from Chap. V to the end 
of the volume, tho names of military officers and civil functionaries 
are quoted without any nice regard to tho rank they may have held 
at tho particular time, or to tho titles by which they may have boon 
subsequently distinguished. But as thoro is one person only of each 
name to bo referred to, no doubt or inconvenience can arise from this 
laxity. Thus tho youthful, but discroot Mr. Metcalfe of tho treaty 
with Ranjit Singh, and tho Sir Charles Metcalfe so honourably 
cunnootod with tho history of India, is the Lord Metcalfe of riper 
years and approved sorvicos in another hemisphere. Lieutenant- 
Colonel, or more briefly Colonel, l’ottlnger, is now a Major-General 
and a Grand Cross of tho Bath ; while Mr. Clerk has boon mado 
a knight of tho same Order, and Lioulonant-Colonol Lawrence has 
boon raised to an equal title. Captain, or Lieutenant- Colonel, or 
Sir Olaudo Wade, moan one and the same person : ami similarly tho 
late Sir Alexander Burnos sometimes appears as a simple lieutenant, 
or as a captain, or a n a lieutenant-colonel. On tho other hand, 
Sir JDavid Ochtorlony is referred to solely under that title, although, 
when ho marched to the Sutlej in 1800, ho held tho rank of Ueutenaut- 
colonol only. 
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A HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 


CHAPTER I 

THE COUNTRY AND PEOPLE 

Geographical Limits of Sikh Occupation or Influence — Oli malts Pro- 
Auctions, &c. of the Sikh Dominions — Inhabitants, Races, Tribes 
— Religions of the People — Characteristics and Effects of Race 
and Religion — Partial Migrations of Tribes — Religious Prone- 
ly t ism. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries of the 
Christian era, Nanak and Gobincl, of the Kslmttriyu race, 
obtained a few converts to their doctrines of religious 
reform and social emancipation among the Jilt, iieasunts 
of Lahore and the southern banks of the Sutlej, The 
L Sikhs \ or 4 Disciples \ have now become a nation ; and 
they occupy, or have extended their influence, from Delhi 
to Peshawar, and from the plains of Sind to the Karakoram 
^mountains. The dominions acquired by the Sikhs are thus 
included between the 28th and 86th parallels of north 
latitude, and between the 71st and 77th meridians of cast 
longitude ; and if a base of four hundred and fifty miles 
he drawn from Piinipat to the Khaihar Pass, two triangles, 
almost equilateral, may be described upon it, which shall 
include the conquests of Kanjlt Singh and the fixed colonics 
of the Sikh people. 

The eountry of the Sikhs, being thus situated in a medium 
degree of latitude, corresponding nearly with that of north* 
cm Africa and the American States, and consisting cither 
of broad plains not much above the sea level, or of moun- 
tain ranges which rise two and throe miles into the air, 
possesses every variety of climate and every description of 
natural produce. The winter of Ladflkh is long and rigorous, 
snow covers the ground for half the year, the loneliness of 
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its vast solitudes appals the heart, and naught living meets 
Grata, and the eye ; yet the sliawl-wool goat gives a value to the rocky 
shawl wool wastes of that elevated region, and its scanty acres yield 
oi Ladakh. une q naMe d orops 0 f w ieat and barley, where the stars can 
be dii sc »™ ftd at midday and the thin air scarcely bears the 
sound of thunder to the ear. 1 The heat and the dust storms 
of Multan are perhaps more oppressive than the cold ami 
the drifting snows of Tibet ; but the. favourable position of 
the city, and the several overflowing streams in its neigh- 
Silks, in- bourhood, give an importance, the one to its manufactures 
cottonof o£ sil1fa and carpets, and the oilier to the wheat, the indigo, 
Multan and the cotton of its fields. 2 The southern slopes of tho 

1 Shawl wool is produced most abundantly, and of the fiui'bt. 
quality, in the steppes between the Shayuk and the main branch of 
the Indus. About 100,000 rupees, or £10,000 worth may im carried 
down the valley of the Sutlej to Ludhiana and Delhi. (Journal Anintw 
Society of Bangui, 1844, p. 230.) The importation into Kunlun Tr alone 
is estimated by Moorcroft (Trawl* , ii. 105) at about £75,000, and t hiiH 
the Sutlej trade may represent loss than a tenth of the whole. 

Moorcroft speaks highly of the cultivation of wheat ami barley in 
Tibet, and ho onco saw a Hold of the latter grain in that country such 
as he had never boforo beheld, and which, he nays, an iinglwh farmer 
would have ridden many miles to have looked at. (Trunk, i. 200, 
280.) 

The gravel of tho northern steppes of Tibet yickla gold in grains, 
hut tho value of tho crude borax of the lakes sur passes, ns an art iota 
of traded that of tho precious metal. 

In Yarkand an intoxicating drug named churrux, much used hi 
Indians grown of a superior quality, and while opium could Is* taken 
across tho Himalayas, the Hindus and Chinese curried on n brisk 
traffic of exchange in tho two deleterious commodities, 

The trade in tea through Tibet to Kashmir and Kabul is of local 
importance. Tho blocks weigh about eight pounds, and sell for 12*. 
and 16s. up to 305, and 485. each, according to tho qtmlily. ft 7. 
Moorcroft, Travels, i, 350, 351,) 

2 Tho wheat of Multan is beardless, and itu grain is long am! heavy. 
It is exported in largo quantities to Kajputana, mid also, since the 
British occupation, to Sind to an increased extent. The value of 
tho carpets manufactured in Multan does not perhaps exceed MUXXI 
rupees annually. Tho silk manufacture may bo worth five time* that 
sum, or, including that of Bahawalpur, 400,000 rapws in alt : hut 
the demand for such fabrics has markedly declined since the expulsion 
of a native dynasty from Hind. Tho raw silk of Bokhara is used in 
preference to that of Bengal, as being stronger and snore glossy. 

English piece-goods, or (more largely) cotton twists to bo woven 
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Himalayas are periodically deluged with rain, which is almost 
unknown beyond the snow, and is but little felt in Multan 
or along the Indus. The central Punjab is mostly a bushy 
jungle or a pastoral waste ; its rivers alone have rescued 
it from the desert, but its dryness keeps it free from savage 
beasts, and its herds of cattle arc of staple value to the Murk 
country ; while the plains which immediately bound the 
hills, or are influenced by the Indus and its tributaries, arc mitral 
not surpassed in fertility by any in India. The many 
populous towns of these tracts are filled with busy weavers 
of cotton and silk and wool, and with skilful workers in 
leather and wood and iron. Water is found near the surfaces 
and the Persian wheel is in general use for purposes of irri- The Pur- 
gation. Sugar is produced in abundance, and the markets usldlfilr ' * 
of Sind and Kabul are in part supplied with that valuable irrigation, 
article by the traders of Amritsar, the commercial emporium Sugar of 
of Northern India. 1 The artisans of Kashmir, the varied 

plums. 

into cloth, have boon introduced everywhere in India; but those 
well-to-do in the world can alone buy foreign articles, and thus while 
about eighteen tons of cotton twist arc used by the weavers of 
Bahawalpur, about 300 tons of (cleaned) cotton arc grown in the 
district, and wrought up by the villagers or exported to Rujpuiantt. 

The Lower Punjab and Bahawaljm yield respectively about 750 
and 150 tons of indigo. It is worth on the spot from iUL to I*. 0d 
the pound. The principal market is Khorawan ; but the trade haH 
declined of late, perhaps owing to the quantities which may be intro- 
duced into that country by way of the Persian Gulf from India. The 
fondness of the Sikhs, and of tho poorer Muhammadans of thu Indus, 
for blue clothing, will always maintain a fair trade in indigo, jit 
seems hardly necessary to state that the prosperity of the Western 
Punjab to-day depends principally upon its grain, and that cultiva- 
tion has received a groat stimulus from t lie canal system. 

As regards the second paragraph of tin* note the statement about 
the consumption of foreign cotton, &u., reads strangely to a modern 
generation, — Ki>.] 

1 In 1844 tho customs and excise duties of the Punjab amounted 
to £240,000 or £200,000, or to one-thirteenth of the whole revenue of 
Pan jit Singh, estimated at £3,250,000. Under tho present system 
of decentralisation in finance, the Imperial Government delegates to 
tho Punjab Government the control of expenditure on tho ordinary 
administrative services, together with tho whole or a certain propor- 
tion of certain heads of revenue sufficient to moot those charges, ( )f 
tho various heads of revenue, post office, telegraphs, railways, opium, 
and salt are entirely Imperial. Land revenue, stamps, excise, income 
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The saffron productions of that famous valley, its harvests of saffron, 
md f he f and its important manufacture of shawls, are well known 
i Sm Tr- and need only be alluded to. 1 The plains of Attock and 
nice and Peshawar no .longer shelter the rhinoceros which Hftbar 
Peshawar delighted to hunt, but are covered with rich crops of rice, 
a of wheat, and of barley. The mountains themselves pro- 
Drugs, duce drugs and dyes and fruits ; their precipitous sides 
dyes, and support forests of gigantic pines, and veins of copper, or 
the hJlls^ extensive deposits of rock salt and of iron ore arc contained 
within their vast outline. The many fertile vaies lying 
between the Indus and Kashmir are perhaps unsurpassed 
in the East for salubrity and loveliness : the seasons are 
European, and the violent 4 monsoon * of India is replaced 
by the genial spring rains of temperate climates. 

Inhabi- The people comprised within the limits of the Sikh rule 
tants. or influence, are various in their origin, their language, and 
their faith. The plains of Upper India, in which the iiruli- 
mans and Kshattriya had developed a peculiar civilization, 
have been overrun by Persian or Seythic tribes, from tin* 
age of Darius and Alexander to that of Hiilmr and Nadir 
Shah. Particular traces of the successive conquerors may 
yet perhaps be found, but the main features arc : (1) Hie 
t&fthe introduction of the Muhammadan creed ; and (ii) the long 
Jats, and antecedent emigration of hordes of JAtN from the plains of 
u PP er Asia - rt is not necessary to enter into the anti- 
hammad- quities of Grecian 4 Getac 1 and Chinese 4 Yueehi \ to discuss 
MUam * the asserted identity of a peasant Jilt and a moon-descended 

Yadu, or to try to trace the blood of Kadphises in the veins 


tax, and major irrigation works are divided Imtween the Tin|jcrinl and 
Provincial Governments in the proportion of one-half to each. Minor 
irrigation works and some minor heads are divided in varying pro 
portions, while the revenue from forests, registration, courts of law, 
jails, police, and education arc wholly provincial, uh well as the income 
of district boards and municipalities. The Budget for I9M- 15 shown 
a total revenue (including opening balance) of H«. 5,44,50,000 and 
a total expenditure of Rh. 5,00,29,000, leaving a closing balance of 
Rs. 1,44,21,000 . — Indian Year Book, 1915, | 

1 Mr.Moororoft (Travel, ii. 194) estimates the annual value of the 
Kashmir manufacture of shawls at £300,000, hut this seems a small 
estimate if the raw material ho worth £75,000 alone ('/Wfo, ii. 105, 
worths! 1S> hors© loads of 300 pounds, each pound Iwing 
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of Ranjlt Singh. It is sufficient to observe that the vigorous 
Hindu civilization of the first ages of Christianity soon 
absorbed its barbarous invaders, and that in the lapse of 
centuries the Jats became essentially Brahmanical in lan- 
guage and belief. Along the southern Indus they soon 
yielded their conscience to the guidance of Islam ; those 
of the north longer retained their idolatrous faith, but they 
have lately had a new life breathed into them ; they now 
preach the unity of God and the equality of man, and, 
after obeying Hindu and Muhammadan rulers, they have 
themselves once more succeeded to sovereign power. 1 The 
Musalman occupation forms the next grand epoch in 
general Indian history after the extinction of the Buddhist 
religion ; the common speech of the people 1ms been par- 
tially changed, and the tenets of Muhammad are gradually 
revolutionizing the. whole fabric of Indian society ; but the 
difference of race, or the savage manners of the conquerors, 
struck the vanquished even more forcibly than their creed, 
and to this (lay Jats and others talk of ‘ Turks 1 as synony- 
mous with oppressors, and the proud Rajputs not only 
bowed before the Musalmans, but have perpetuated the 
remembrance of their servitude by adopting * Turkhfum \ 
or Turk money, into their language as the equivalent of 
tribute. 

In the valley of the Upper Indus, that, is, in Ladakh and Tin* 

Little Tibet, the prevailing caste is the Bhoti subdivision ° r 

of the great Tartar variety of the human race. Lower down 
that classical stream, or in Gilgit and Chilians, the remains Tlu* aiu-lerit 
of the old and secluded races of Dardus mid Dungars are 
still to be found, but both in Iskilrdo and in Gilgit itself, Turkomflns 
there is some mixture of Turkoman tribes from the wilds 
of Pamer and Kashkur. The people of Kuslunlr have from Tin* Kiwli- 
time to time been mixed with ruees from the north, the ,ulr! * 
south, and the west ; and while their language is Hindu 
unci their faith Muhammadan, the manners of the primitive 
Kash or Katcli tribes, have been influenced by their proxi- 
mity to the Tartars- The hills westward from Kashmir to mll i 
the Indus are inhabited by KQkus and Bambfta, of whom 
little is known, but towards the river itself the YQsufzais {JJJJJJJJj 
1 See Appendix J. 
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Kukas, and other Afghan tribes prevail ; while there arc* many 
Bambas^ secluded valleys peopled by the widely spread Gtijars, 
' ’ whose history has yet to be ascertained, ami who nre the 

vassals of Arabian 6 saiyids or of Afghan and Turkoman 
lords. 

The Gak- In the hills south of Kashmir, and west of the Jhdimi 

hars and. Attock and Kalabagh on the Indus, are found Gak liars, 

Janjuas. Gujars, Khattars, Awans, Janjdas, and others, all of whom 
may be considered to have from time to time merged into 
the Hindu stock in language and feelings. Of these*, some*, 
as the Janjuas and especially the Gaklmrs, have a local 
reputation. Peshawar and the hills which surround it, arc* 
The Yusuf- peopled by various races of Afghans, as Yfisuf/ais ami 
Sis, Mohmands in the north and west, Khalils and others in I he 
&c. 9 centre, and Afrldis, Khattaks, and others in the south mid 

east. The hills south of Kolmi, and the districts of Tank 
Mother and Bamm ’ arc ^ewiec peopled by genuine Afghans, as 
Afghans. pastoral Wazlris and others, or by agricultural tribes 
claiming such a descent ; and, indeed, throughout the 
mountains on either side of the Indus, every valley lias it s 
separate tribe or family, always opposed in interest, ami 
sometimes differing in speech and manners. Generally it, 
may be observed, that on the north, the Afghans on one 
side, and the Turkomans on the other, are gradually pressing 
upon the old but less energetic Dardus, who have been 
already mentioned. 


Baluchis, 
Juts, and 
Bains, of 
the Middle 
Indus. 

Juns, 

Bhutis, and 
ICathls, 
of the 
central 
plains. 
Chibs and 
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the lower 
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In the districts on either side of flu* Indus south of 
Kalabagh, and likewise around Multan, the imputation is 
partly Baluch and partly Jat, intermixed, however, with 
other tribes, as Aroras and Huins, and towards the moun- 
tains of Suleiman some Afghan tribes am likewise to be 
found located. In the waste tracts between the Indus ami 
Sutlej arc found Juns, Bhutis, Siais, Kurruls, KiUt.is, ami 

h ° a , r l b ° th 1>ustoral an<1 1 ,r eilat,ory, and who, 
wrth the Chibs and Buhows south of Kashmir, between the 
Jhelum and Chenab, may be the first inhabitants of the 
country, but little reclaimed in manners by Hindu or 
Muhammadan conquerors; or one or more of them, as 

W ° b ° a8t of their lunar may represent 
£ be of ancient invaders or colonizer* who have yielded 
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to others more powerful than themselves. Indeed, there 
seems little doubt of the former supremacy of the Jibuti or 
Bhati race in North-Western Indin : the X ribe is extensively 
diffused, but the only sovereignty which remains to it is 
over the sands of Jaisahner. 1 The tracts along the Sutlej, 
about Pakpattan, are occupied by Walt us ami Johiya 
Rajputs, 2 while lower down are found some of the Limgnh 
tribe, who were once the masters of Uoh and Multan. 

The hills between Kashmir and the Sutlej are possessed 
by Rajput families, and the Muhammadan invasion seems 
to have thrust the more warlike Indians, on one side into 
the sands of Rajputana and the hills of Bundeikhttiid, amt 
on the other into the recesses of the Himalayas. But the 
mass of the population is a mixed race called Dogma about 
Jammu, and Kancts to the eastward, even as far as the 
Jumna and Ganges, and which boasts of some Kujpftl 
blood. There are, however, some other tribes intermixed, 
as the Gaddis, who claim to he Kslmttmu, and ns tin* 
Kohlls, who may be the aborigines, and who resemble ill 
manners and habits, and perhaps in language, the forest 
tribes of Central India. Towards the snowy limits there in 
some mixture of Hindis, and towards Kashmir and in the 
towns there is a similar mixture of the people of tJmt valley* 

The central tract in the plains stretching from the Jhelum 
to Hansi, Ilissar, and Panlpat, and lying to the north of 
Khushab and the ancient Dlpfilpur, is inhabited chiefly 
by Jats ; and the particular country of the Sikh people 
may he said to lie around Lahore, Amrit sur, and even Gujrilt 
to the north of the Sutlej, and around Bhatimia and Siinuui 

1 Tho little ehiofsliip of Karatili, between dui pur imd (iwulior, may 
also bo added. Tho itiljii in admitted by the geiiriitugials to i*e of 
tho Yadu or Lunar race, hut people sometime* sny that bin lieittg mi 
Ahir or Cowherd forms his only rolationship to Krishna, the pastoral 
Apollo of tho Indians. 

2 Tod (Mjcuith&n, i • 118) regards tho Johiyas as extinct $ but they 
still flourish as peasants on either hank of the Kutlej, between K astir 
and Bahawalpur : they are now Muhammadans. Tho Bahia of Tod 
(i, IIS) are likewise to be found as cultivator* and us Muhammadans 
on tho Lower Butloj, under tins name of Dtdioh, or Dilhur and Bah nr ; 
and thoy and many other tribes norm to have yielded on one side iu 
Bahtor Bajputs, and on the other to Baluchis, 
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to the south of that river. The one tract is pre-eminently 
called Manjha or the middle land, and the other is known 
as Malwa, from, it is said, some fancied resemblance in 
greenness and fertility to the Central Indian province of 
mixed with that name. Many other people arc, however, intermixed, 
gjjars, as Bhutis and Dogras, mostly to the south and west, and 
PatMnfi* Rains, Rurs, and others, mostly in the east, < injurs arc 
and others, everywhere numerous, as are also other Rajputs besides 
Bhutis, while Pathans are found in scattered villages and 
towns. Among the Pathans those of Kasur have long been 
numerous and powerful, and the Riijgnlfs of Ruhon have 
Relative a local reputation. Of the gross agricultural population of 
of some 0nS this central tract > perhaps somewhat more than four-tenth* 
principal may be Jat, and somewhat more than onedeuth Uujur, 
ram. while nearly two-tenths may he Uajpflts more or less pure, 
and less than a tenth claim to be Muhammadans of foreign 
origin, although it is highly probable that about a thin! of 
the whole people profess the Musalnmn faith. 1 

In every town and eitjT there are, moreover, tribes of 
religionists, or soldiers, or traders, or handicraftsmen, and 
thus whole divisions of a provincial capital may be peopled 
by holy Briihmans 2 * * * * * 8 or as holy Saiyids, by AfghKu or 
Kshatiri- Bundela soldiers, by Kshuttriyas, Aroras, and Ramil* en* 
Sorw d of g a S ed in trade, by Kashmiri weavers, and by meehanies and 
the cities, dealers of the many degraded or inferior races of Hindustan, 
None of these are, however, so powerful, so united, or so 
numerous as to affect the surrounding rural population, 
although, after the Juts, the Kshuttriyas are perhaps t In- 
most influential and enterprising race* in the country/' 

The wan- Of the wandering houseless races, tlu* Clumgars are the 
Chanfars. most num erous and the best known, and they seem to 
deserve notice as being probably the same as the I’ftingimchN 

1 See Appendix II. 

* In the Punjab, and along the (hinges, llriihimiiiH hnce unmUy 

the appellation of Missar or Mitter {i. e. Mithm) given to I hem, d iu*t 

distinguished as Pandits (i. o. an doctor* or incii of IcnritititO. Tim 
title scorns, according to tradition, or to the mirmlw. of well inf. ,n„, ,| 

native Indians, to have boon introduced iiy tlm tir»l Mtil.Hiuum.lun 

uvaders, and it may perhaps show that tlm lirAInnaim worn iml.l ti. 

beworahippors of tho aun by the Unitarian Icmneliwt... 

8 Soe Appendix III. 
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of Turkey, the Russian Tzigans, the German Zigueners, the 
Italian Zingaros, the Spanish Gitanos, and the English 
Gypsies. About Delhi the race is called Kan jar, a word 
which, in the Punjab, properly implies si courtezan dancing 
girl . 1 

The limits of Race and Religion are not the same, other- 
wise the two subjects might have I>oen considered together 
with advantage. In Ladakh the people and the dejiendent 
rulers profess Lamaic Buddhism, which is so widely diffused 
throughout Central Asia, but the Tibetans of Iskiirdo, the 
Dardus of Gilgit, and the Kfikas ami Rambus of the rugged 
mountains, are Muhammadans of t he ShiaXi jwrsuasion. The 
people of Kashmir, of Kishtwar, of Bhimbur, of Pakhli, 
and of the hills south and west to the suit range and the 
Indus, arc mostly Sunni Muhammadans/ as are like. wise 
the tribes of Peshtiwar and of the valley of the Indus 
southward, and also the inhabitants of Multfui, and nf the 
plains northward as far as Piiul-Dadan-Khan, (')imiot, ami 
Dipalpur. The people of the Himalayas, east ward of Kisht- 
war and Bhiinbar, are Hindus of the Brahmunienl faith, wit h 
some Buddhist colonies {o the north, and Home Muham- 
madan families to the south-west. The .bits of ‘ Milnjlm f 
and * Malwfi ’ are mostly Sikhs, but fierhaps not orie-tliird 
of the whole population IwLwcen the- .Iheitim and dunum 
has yet embraced the tenets of Nfumk and Unbind, the 
other two-thirds being still equally divided between fstftm 
and Brahmanism. 

.In every town, excepting perhaps Leh, and in most of 
the villages of the Muhamnmdnn districts of Pcsiiftwiir and 
Kashmir, ami of the Sikh distriets of Mfuijha ami Miiiwft, 
there arc always to be found Hindu traders and shopkeepers. 
The Kshattriya prevail in the northern towns, ami the 
Aroras are numerous in the* province of Multiln, The Kush- 
mlrt Brahmans emulate in intelligence and usefulness the 

l 1 Tor the whole question of Indian gif mios tile reader is referred In 
. tin article on 'The* Indian Origin of the Gipsies in Europe \ by 
Mr. A. V. Woollier, which npiiears in voi. ii of the Juurml tit th*\ 
Punjab JU tutorial l Society, | * 

* Thu author learns front his brother. Major A. Cunningham vdm 
has twine visited Kashmir, that the Muhammadans of that valley an* 
nearly all 8hiiih, instead of Ntumi, as stated in the teste .1. 0.(1. 
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Maratha Pandits and the Babus of Bengal ; Lhcy arc* a good 
deal employed in official business* although the Kslmtlriya 
and the Aroras are the ordinary account tints and farmers 
Village of revenue. In 4 Malwa ’ alone, that is, about Blmtinda and 
abou^Bha- Sunam, can the Sikh population be found unmixed, and 
tinda there it has passed into a saying, that the priest, the* soldier, 
K? the mechanic, the shopkeeper, and the ploughman are all 
equally Sikh. 

Thede- There are, moreover, in fclie Punjab* as throughout India, 
seduded d several P oor an< ^ contemned races, to whom Brahmans will 
races, wor- not administer the consolations of religion, and who have 
ofXcal 8 not k een sought as converts by the Muhammadans. These* 
gods and worship village or forest gods, or family progenitors, or they 
drmitles invo ^ e a stone as typical of the great mother of mankind : 

or some have become acquainted with the writings of the* 
later Hindu reformers, and regard themselves as inferior 
members of the Sikh community. In the remote 1 limfduyus. 
again, where neither Mulla, nor Lfuuu, nor Brahman, has 
yet cared to establish himself, the people are equally without 
instructed priests and a determinate faith ; they worship 
the Spirit of each lofty peak, they erect temples to the 
limitary god of each snow-dad summit, and believe that 
from time to time the attendant servitor is inspired to utter 
the divine will in oracular sentences, or that when tin* 
image of the Daitya or Titan is borne in solemn procession 
on their shoulders, a pressure to the right or left deludes 
good or evil fortune. 1 

Character- The characteristics of race and religion are everywhere 
“aafand of « reater importance than the accident h of jxmition or (!»• 
religion, achievements of contemporary genius ; but the influences 
of descent and manners, of origin and worship, need not 


1 hi the Lower Himalayas of the Punja h there are numy shrines to 
Guga or Goga, and tlio poorer clawes of tin* plains likewise revorenet* 
the memory of the ancient hero. His birth or appearance is variously 
related. One account makes him Urn chief of < Uuuuii, ami emmes him 
to war with his brothers Arjfin and Hurjun, He was slum by I Ih*im, 
but behold ! a rock opened and Gilgo again sprang forth armed and 
mounted. Another account makeH him the lord of Durddhirehra, in 
the wastes i of Kajwara, and thin corresponds in some degree wuli 
what Tod (Rfyaath&n, ii, 447) says of the same champion, who died 
fighting against the armies of MakmGd* 
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be dwelt upon in all their rani illations. The systems of 
Buddha, of Brfihnm, and of Muhammad are cxteiitivgly 
diffused in the Eastern world, and they intimately affect the 
daily conduct of millions of men. But, for the most part, 
these creeds no longer inspire their vot aries wit h enthusiasm; 
the faith of the people is no longer a living principle, hut 
a social custom, — a rooted, an almost instinctive deference 
lo what has been the practice of centuries. The Tibetan, ihilm. u?< 
who unhesitatingly believes the Deity to dwell incarnate in iVuIpii!,*.,.. 
the world, and who grossly thinks he perpetuates a prayer udn-r 
by the motion of a wheel, and the Hindu, who piously eon- 
aiders his partial gods to delight in forms of stone or Huy, 
would indeed still resist the uncongenial innovations of 
strangers ; but the spirit which erected temples to Sakya 
the. Seer from the torrid to the frigid fcone, or which raised 
the Brahmans high above all other Indian races, and which 
led them to triumph in poetry and philosophy, is no longer to 
be found in its ancient simplicity and vigour. The Buddhist 
and thereverer of l he Vedas, is indeed each sat istted with his o f 
own chance of a happy immortality, hut lie is indifferent 
about the general reception of truth, and, while* he* will not v,»ten«, 
himself be despotically interfered with, lie cares not wlmt 
may he the fate of others, or what becomes of those who 
differ from him. Even the Muhammadan, whose inmgiim- Mulnmini 
lion must not lie assisted by any visible similitude, is prone 
to invest the dead with the powers of intercessors, and to n.miVt*d. 
make pilgrimages to the* graves of de|>arted mortals ; 1 and 
we should now look in vain for any genera! expression of M 1 1 '* 
that feeling which animated the simple Arabian disciple, 

l 1 Nuuli a phenomenon is not routined to Idum nhuie, It would 
seem to he a characteristic development in uniu> religions When 
oneo what one may call the * human touch * weakens, and when flu* 
gulf separating the worshipjier and the founder of his rrml seems 
sharply defined, there is a tendency to interpose some Komi of media 
tion to bridge sueh an imaginary gulf. To swell a finding (Vtliolic 
Europe owes the introduction of the worship of the Blessed Virgin 
and tin* invocation of count less saints. To sueh a feeling, also, 

Buddhism owes the introduction of the Hodhisattva or Punas the 
mediators for lost souls. Ami it will further 1 m* found t hut m 
course of time sueh mediating forces tend to lone their getieod 
character and to become localized tutelary jmwer«» * Ko.j 
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or the hardy Turkoman convert, to plant thrones across 
the fairest portion of the ancient hemisphere. It is true 
that, in the Muhammadan world, there are still many 
zealous individuals, and many mountain and pastoral tribes, 
who will take up arms, as well as become passive martyrs, 
for their faith, and few will deny that Turk, amt Persian, 
and Pathan would more readily unite for conscience's sake, 
under the banner of Muhammad, than Russian, and Swede, 
and Spaniard are ever likely to march under one common 
satisaecl ‘ Lnbarum \ The Musalman feels proudly secure of his 

with their P at ^ ti 0 salvation ; he will resent the exhortations of those 
own faith, whom he pities or contemns as wanderers, and, unlike the 
Hindu and the Buddhist, he is still actively desire ms of 
acquiring merit by adding to the number of t rue believers, 
nofcherea- an( * Brfihmanist, and Muhammadan have 

aoned into each an instructed body of ministers, and cadi eonildes in 
Chris- an authoritative ritual, or in a revealed law. Their reason 
•lomy. anfl thc j r j l 0 p CS are aiK j iionoo the diflieuliy 

of converting them to the Christian faith by the methods 
of the civilized moderns. Our missionaries, earnest, ami 
devoted men, must he content with the cold arguments of 
science and criticism ; they must not rouse the feelings, or 
a PP°^ to the imagination ; they cannot promise aught 
which their hearers were not sure of before ; they cannot 
go into the desert to fast, nor retire to the mount nindops to 
pray ; they cannot declare the fulfilment of any fondly 
cherished hope of the people, nor, in ntmtuuieing a great 
principle, can they point to the suecess of the sword and 
the visible favour of the Divinity. No austerity of wmeti- 
tuclc convinces the multitude, and the Pandit and the Mullu 
can each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality to morality, 
and revelation to revelation* Our zealous preachers may 
create sects among ourselves, half QuicMst and half Kpi- 
curcun, they may persevere in their laudable resolution of 
bringing up the orphans of heathen parents, amt they may 
gain some converts among intelligent inquirers as well as 
among the ignorant and the indigent, but it seems hopeless 
that they should ever Christianize the Indian and Muham- 
madan worlds * 1 

1 The masses can only be convinced by means repudiated by reason 
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The observers of tli* ancient creeds quietly pursue tlic 
even tenor of their way, self sat isfied and almost indifferent 
about others ; but the Sikhs are converts to a new religion, an 

the seal of the double dispensation of Brahma and Muham- 
mad : their enthusiasm is still fresh, and their faith is still principle, 
an active and a living principle* They are persuaded that 
God himself is present with them, that He supports them 
in all their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will 
confound their enemies for His own glory- This feeling of 
the Sikh people deserves the attention of the English, both 
as a civilized nation and as a paramount government. 

Those who have heard a follower of Gurii Cobind declaim 
on the destinies of his race, his eye wild with enthusiasm 
and every muscle quivering with excitement, can under- 
stand that spirit which impelled the naked Aral) ugainst the 
mail-clad troops of Rome and Persia, and which led our 
own chivalrous and believing forefathers through Europe 
to battle f«T the cross on the shores of Asia. The Sikhs do 
not form a numerous sect;, yet their strength is not to Ik* 
estimated by tens of thousands, hut by the unity and 
energy of religious fervour and warlike temperament. They 
will dare much, and they will endure much, for the mystic 
4 Khfilsa ’ or commonwealth ; they are not discouraged by 
defeat, and they ardently look forward to the day when 
Indians and Arabs and Persians and Turks shall all acknow- 
ledge the double mission of Nfurnk and Gohind Singh. 

The characteristics of race are perhaps more deep-seated 
and enduring than those of religion ; but, in considering 
any people, the results of birth and breeding, of descent 

andthoinstrueled intellect of man, and the futility of endeavouring 
to convince tho learned by argument is exemplified in Martyii'* 

Persian Controversies, translated by J>r. Ijcc, in the discussion 
carried on between the Christ ion missionaries at AllahfibrUl And tho 
Muhammadan. MuIIuh at Lucknow, in Rilm Mohan Roy** work mi 
Deism and tho Vedas, and in tho published correspondence of tho 
Tatubodhni Hubhit of Calcutta. For an instance of the satisfaction 
of tho Hindus with their creed, moo Moore roft, Trawl*, i. 118, whom 
Homo Udasis oommend him tar behoving, like them, in a Cod i |Ool* 

Kennedy (Rm* Hind, My that, % p. 141) states that ihe BrAhmanii 
think little of tho Christian missionaries (as propagandists), alt hough 
tho English have hold authority in India for several generations,' * 

J. IX OJ 
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and in struction; must bo bold jointly in 'view. I he Jilts 
are known in the north and west of India as industrious am I 
successful tillers of the soil, and as hardy yeomen equally 
ready to take up arms and to follow the plough. They 
form, perhaps, the finest rural population in India. On the 
Jumna their general superiority is apparent, and Bhurtpur 
bears witness to tlicir merits, while on the Sutlej religious 
reformation and political ascendancy liuve ouch served to 
give spirit to their industry, and activity and purpose lo 
their courage . 1 The Rains, the Mulls, and some others, are 
not inferior to the Jats in laboriousness and sobriety, 
although they are so in enterprise and resolution. The 
Rajputs are always brave men, and they form, too, a de- 
sirable peasantry. The Gujars everywhere prefer pasturage 
to the plough, whether oi the Hindu or Muhammadan faith. 
The Baluchis do not become careful cultivators even when 
long settled in the plains, and the tribes adjoining the hills 
are of a disposition turbulent and predatory. They must iy 
devote themselves to the rearing of camels, and they tra- 
verse Upper India in charge of herds of that useful animal. 
The Afghans are good bus bund men when they lam* been 
accustomed to peace in the plains of India, or when they 
feel secure in their own valleys, hut they are even of a more 
turbulent character than the Baluchis, and they are every- 
where to be met with ns mercenary soldiers. Both races 
are, in truth, in their own country little better than free- 
booters, and the Muhammadan faith has mainly hWjwd 
them to justify their excesses against unbelievers, and to 


1 Under tho English system of soiling tin* proprietary right in 
villagoB when the old freeholder or former purchaser may lie unable 
to pay the land tax, tho JiLts of Upper hiriin are gradmtlfy lieeuuuiig 
the possessors of tho greater portion of the soil, a fuel whieh the 
author first hoard on tho high authority ««f Mr, Thomawon, the 
Lioutonant-Go vernor of tho North' Western Province#. It is a common 
saying that if a Jat has fifty rupee#, he will rather dig a well or buy 
a pair of bullocks with tho money than si*md it on the idle rejnii inga 
of a marriago. [/ Hoohlly the landed clause# stand high, and of them* 
bho Jats, numbering nearly five millions, «ro the imml important. 
Roughly flpoaking, one-half of tho Jats are Mahomcdim, onedhird 
Sikh, and ono-#ixth Hindu. In distribution they are uimptitoua and 
are equally divided over tho five divisions of the pruvinee, 1 "huiitiu 
Year Book, 1015.] 
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keep them together under a common banner for purposes 
of defence or aggression. The Kshattriya and Aroras of the The Kuluit- 
cities and towns are enterprising as merchants and frugal 
as tradesmen. They are the principal Jinanciers and enierpns- 
accountants of the country ; but the ancient military spirit jyjjJjj 11, 
frequently reappears amongst the once royal 4 Kshattriya \ 
and they become a))le governors of provinces and skilful 
leaders of armies. 1 The industry and mechanical skill of 
the stout-limbed prolific Kashmiris are as well known as The Kash- 
Lheir poverty, their tameness of spirit, and their loose 
morality. The people of the hills south and east of Kashmir fume imd 
arc not marked by any peculiar and well-determined 
character, excepting that the few unmixed Rajputs possess The uu- 
tlic personal courage and the pride of race which distinguish 
them elsewhere, and that the Gukhars still cherish the JI ' U Ht 
"emembrance of the times when they resisted Habar and 
lided Ilumayun. The Tibetans, while they arc careful The Til«- 
jultivators of their diminutive Helds rising tier upon tier, JifJJJJ " 
ire utterly debased in spirit, ami at present, they seem drfmmfl, 
ncapable of independence and even of resistance to gross 
>ppression. The system of polyandry obtains among them, 'Phi* 
lot as a perverse law, but as a necessary institution. Every 
;pot of ground within the hills which can be cultivated 1ms dry our of 
jccii under the plough for ages ; the number of mouths 

1 JIariHingli, a Sikh, and the auwt enterprising of Ranjit Singh’s 
;onorals, was a Kshattriya ; and the Ixjut of his governors, Mohkam 
lhand and Sawan Mai, were of the samo race. Tho learning of Bolu 
flal, a Khanna Kshattriya, and a follower o f tho Kikh chief of Ahlu- 
wtlia, excites some little jealousy among l ho brahmans of Lahore 
<nd of tho .Jullundur Doiih ; and Chant l u Lai, who so long managed 
ho affairs of tho Nizam of Hyderabad, was a Khattrl of Northern 
ndia, and greatly encouraged the Nikh mercenaries in that prinri- 
>ality, in opposition to tho Arabs and Afghans. The declension of 
ho Kshattriya from soldiers and sovereigns into traders and shop- 
oopers, has a paraded in tho history of tho .lows. Mon of active minds 
dll always Had employment for themselves, ami thus wo know what 
hooks became under tho victorious Romans, and what they arc 
ndor tho ruling Turks. Wo likewise know that tho vanquished 
loora wore tho most industrious of the subjects of mediaeval Njutin ; 
hat tho Mughals of British India arc gradually applying themselves 
o tho business of oxchango, and it is plain that tint traftiokors as well 
s tho priests of Haxon England, Frankish Gaul, and Gothic Italy 
lust havo boon chiefly of Roman descent. 
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must remain adapted to the number of acres, and the 
proportion is preserved by limiting each proprietary family 
to one giver of children. The introduction of Muham- 
madanism in the west, by enlarging the views of the people 
and promoting emigration, has tended to modify this rule, 
and even among the Lamaic Tibetans any casual influx of 
wealth, as from trade or other sources, immediately leads 
to the formation of separate establishments by the several 
members of a house. 1 * The wild tribes of Chibs and Hallows 
in the hills, the Juns and Kathls, and the Dogrus and 
Bhutis of the plains, need not be particularly described ; 
the idle and predatory habits of some, and the quiet, pas- 
toral occupations of others, are equally the result of posit ion 
THe Juns as 0 f character. The Juns and K fit his, tall, eomely, and 
Kathfc long-lived races, feed vast herds of camels amt black eat t le, 
and° ral whlcl1 furnish the towns with the prepared butter of the 
peaceful, east, and provide the people themselves with their loved 
libations of milk. 3 

Partial mi- The limits of creeds and races which have been described 
tribes, “and must not be regarded as permanent. Throughout India 
prosely- there are constant petty migrations of the agricultural 
religion, population taking place. Political oppression, or drought s, 
Causes of floods cause the inhabitants of a village, or of a district, 
migrations, to seek more favoured tracts, and there are always chiefs 
and rulers who aie ready to welcome industrious emigrants 

1 Regarding tho polyandry of Ladakh, Moorcrwft (7 ’wivAi, ii, 32 1, 
322) may bo referred to, and also tho Jour ml of thr Amntic. Sw'htt/ of 
Bengal for J844, p. 202, Tho efforts of tho Hyntom on hustnrdy kih<iii 
marked, and thus out of 7ti0 people in the little district of H aligning, 
around tho junction of tho Sutlej and Pi Hoc (or tfpiti) rivers, there 
wore found to bo twenty -six bastards, which gives a proportion of 
about one in twenty-nine; and as few grown-up people admitted 
themselves to be illegitimate, tho numlwr may even greater. In 
1835 tho population of England and Wales was about I4,7JXMMK) ami 
tho number of bastards affiliated (before the new poor law came hit o 
oporation) was 06,4715, or I in about 22(1 (Wane's thUioh HM„r V , 
pp. 1M1-455); and oven should the number ho burn double th<»i> 
affiliated, tho proportion would still speak against polyandry ns it 
affocts female purity. * 

* ° n sustainod, and blest with lmgth of days, 

Tho Hippomolgi, peaceful, just, and wise. 

Iliad, till Oowim’s Tiunsutiun. 
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and to assign them lands on easy terms. This causes some 
fluctuation in the distribution of races, and as in India the 
tendency is to a distinction or separation of families, the 
number of clans or tribes has become almost infinite. 

Within the Sikh dominions the migrations of the Baluchis Keepiit mi 
up the Indus are not of remote occurrence, while the oceu- th^Balu- 
pation by the Sindhian Daudputras of the Lower Sutlej c {f to T u P. 
took place within the last hundred years. The migration and of the 
of the Dogras from Delhi to Ferozcpore, and of the Johiyas 
from Marwftr to P&kpattan, also on the Sutlej, are historical fhosSaoj. 
rather than traditional, while the hard-working Hindu Migrations 
Mehtums are still moving, family by family and village by the 
village, eastward, away from the Rftvi and Chcn&b, and are jd§yS, 
insinuating themselves among less industrious but more mwIMeh- 
warlike tribes. tu, “*’ 

Although religious wars scarcely lake place among the 
Buddhists, Brfd onanists, and Muhammadans of the present 
day, and although religious fervour has almost disappeared 
from among the professors at least of the two former 
faiths, proselytism is not unknown to any of the three 
creeds, and Muhammadanism, as possessing still a strong 
vitality within it, will long continue to find converts among 
the ignorant and the barbarous. Intern ism is extending up Mfimism 
the Indus from Isk&rdo towards Leh, and is thus encroach- 
ing upon the more worn-out Buddhism ; while the limits 
of the idolatrous ‘ Kflflrs \ almost bordering on Pesh&war, 
are daily becoming narrower. To the south and eastward 
of Kashmir, Muhammadanism has also had recent triumphs, 
and in every large city and in every Musalm&n principality and gene- 
in India there Is reason to believe that the religion of the jjjjj JJJ*" 
Arabian prophet is gradually gaining ground. In the town* and 
Himalayas to the eastward of Kiahfcw&r, the K&jpOt con- u5JJi c 
querors have not carried Brahmanism beyond the lower Buddhism 
valleys; and into the wilder glens, occupied by the ignorant 
worshippers of local divinities, the Buddhists have recently parts of 
begun to advance, and L&mas of the red or yellow sects 
are now found where none had set foot a generation ago. Brihmsa- 
Among the forest tribes of India the influence of the Brfth- iant like- 
mans continues to increase, and every BhU, or Gond, or ^Seodinr 
Kohl! who acquires power or money, desires to be thought in the 

G 
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wilder a Hindu rather than a * Mlechha ’ ; 1 but, on the other hand, 

parte. 0 ? the Indian laity has, during the last few hundred years, 

BuHheT' largely assumed to itself the functions of the priesthood, 
peasantry and although Hinduism may lose no votaries, Gusains and 
chanics" secu l ar Sadhs usurp the authority of Brahmans in the direct- 
generally tion of the conscience . 8 The Sikhs continue to make cron- 
aie becom- ver t s , but chiefly within the limits of their dependent sway, 
SoraBrS- for the colossal power of the English has arrested the pro- 
mamsm. gress of their arms to the eastward, and has left the .fats of 
the Jumna and Ganges to their old idolatry. 

1 Half of the principality of Bhopal, in Central India, was founded 
on usurpations from the Gonds, who appear to have migru tod in fnreo 
towards tho west about the middle of the seventeenth tuuitury, and 
to have made themselves supreme in tho valley of tho Narbadfutbtml 
Hoshangabad, in spite of tho exertions of Aurangzob, unt il an Afghan 
adventurer attacked them on tho decline of tho empire, and completely 
subdued them. Tho Afghan converted some of the vanquished to Id's 
own faith, partly by force and partly by conferring Jagirs, partly to 
acquire merit and partly to soothe lus conscience, and there are now 
several families of Muhammadan Gonds in the possession of little 
fiefs on cither side of tho Narbada. Those men have more fully got 
over tho gross superstition of their race, than the Gonciw wholmvo 
adopted Hinduism. 

[ a The recent spread of tho * Marwfiri 1 traders over Llio centre, mid 
to the south and oast of India, may also he noticed, for 1 1n* greater 
number of thorn are Jains. Those traffickers of Kajputunu seem to 
have received a strong mercantile impulse about a hundred years 
ago, and their spirit of enterprise gives them at the same ti mo u hi mini 
and a religious influence, so that many families of Vnifdnmva or 
Brahmamcal traders either incline to Jainism or openly embrace 
thrffc faith. Jainism is thus extending in India, and conversion is 
rendered the more easy by tho similarity of origin and o<m*u pillion of 
those various traders, and by tho Quietism and other ohu motorist u h 
common to the Jains and Vaishnavas.— J. 1). C.| 
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OLD INDIAN CREEDS, MODERN REFORMS, AND 
THE TEACHING OF NANAK, UP TO 1530 ,v.n. 

The Buddhists— Tlio Brahmans and Kshattriyas — Reaction of 
Buddhism on victorious Brahmanism — Latitude of orthodoxy — 

Shankar Acharj and Saivism — •llonaHtic orders — Jtiimiinuj and 
Vaishnavism — The Doctrine of ‘Maya’ — The Muhammadan 
conquest — Thorociprocol action of Bruiunanism and Muhamma- 
danism— The sucoossivo innovations of Ramannnd , ( iomklmnt h, 

Kabir, Chaitivn, and Vallabli— The reformation of Manuk. 

The condition of India from remote ages to the present in-li.i ,m! 
time, is an episode in the history of the world inferior only '** M, !\ n 
to the fall of Rome and the establishment of Christianity. m,wie!’ 
At an early period the Asiatic peninsula, from the southern 
‘ Glints ’ to the Ilimillayan mountains, would seem to have 
been colonized by a warlike subdivision of the Caucasian 
race, which spoke a language similnr to the ancient Medic 
and Persian, and which here and there, near the greater 
rivers and the shores of the ocean, formed orderly commu- 
nities professing a religion resembling the worship of T||| , 
Babylon and Egypt— a creed which, under varying types, dliNi i. 
is still tlie solace of a large portion of mankind. ‘ Aryu- 
varta ’, tlie land of good men or believers, comprised Delhi 
and Lahore, Gujrftt and Bengal ; but it was on the banks Tim lJr.il.- 
of the Upper Ganges that the latent energies of the people man** mi<i 
first receive^ an impulse, which produced the peculiar /rival*." 
civilization of the Brfihmans, and made a few heroic 
families supreme from Arachosia to the Golden Chersonese. 

India illustrates the power of Darius and the greatness of 
Alexander, the philosophy of Greece and the religion of 
China ; and while Rome was contending with Germans 
and Cimbri, and yielding to Goths and Huns, the Hindus 
absorbed, almost without an effort, swarms of Seylhic 

c 2 
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barbarians : they dispersed Sacae, 1 they enrolled Cotae 
among their most famous tribes, 2 and they made others 
serve as their valiant defenders. 3 India afterwards checked 
the victorious career of Islam, but she could not wholly 
resist the fierce enthusiasm of the Turkoman hordes ; she 
became one of the most splendid of Muhammadan empires, 
and the character of the Hindu mind has been permanently 
altered by the genius of the Arabian prophet. The well- 
being of India’s industrious millions is now linked with the 
fate of the foremost nation of the West, and the representa- 
tives of Judaean faith and Roman polity will long wage 
a war of principles with the speculative Brahman, tile 
authoritative Mulla, and the hardy believing Sikh. 

The Brahmans and their valiant Kshattriyas had a long 
and arduous contest with that ancient faith of India, 
which, as successively modified, became famous as Bud- 
dhism. 4 When Manu wrote, perhaps nine centuries before 

1 Yilcramaj It derived his title of Salta ri from bin exploits against 1 1m 
Sacao (Bakao). Tlio race is still perhaps preserved pure in t he wilds of 
Tartary, between Yarkand and the Munsarawnr hake, where tlm 
tfokpos called Kolmiiks (Galmues) by the Muhammadans, continue 
to bo dreaded by tho people of Tibet. [A dread effectually removed 
by tho systematic conquest of Eastern Turkestan by tho Chinese 
during tho nineteenth century. — Mn.| 

2 The Getao are referred to as tho same with tho ancient C Chinese 
Yucchi and tho modern .lata, but their identity is as yet, perhaps, 
rather a reasonable conclusion than a logical or wit leal deduction. 

3 Tho four Agnikula tribes of Kshattriyas or Rajputs are hero 
alluded to, viz. the Chohans, Nolunkoos, Bowars (or Brumurs), and 
tho Purihars. Tho unnamed progenitors of those metes seem clearly 
to have boon invadom who sided with the* Brahmans in their warfare, 
partly with thoyld Kshattriyas, partly with increasing schismatics, 
and partly with invading Graeco- Bactrians, and whoso warlike merit, 
as well as timely aid and subsequent conformity, got them enrolled 
as ‘fireborn*, in contradistinction to tho solar arid lunar families, 
Tho Agnikulas arc now mainly found in tho tract of country ext ending 
from Ujjain to Itowah near Benares, and Mount Abu is asserted to be 
tho place of thoir miraculous birth or appearance. Vikrnmfijlt, the 
champion of Brahmanism, was a Powiir according to the common 
accounts. 

4 Tho relative priority of Brahmanism and Buddhism eontinucs 
to bo argued and disputed among the learned. Tho wide diffusion at 
ono period of Buddhism in Jndiais as certain as the later predominance 
of Br&hmanism, but tho truth scorns to bo that they are of indepen- 
dent origin, and that they existed for a long time contemporaneously ; 
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Christ, when Alexander conquered, and even seven hundred n* 

years afterwards, when the obscure Faliian travelled and achieve- 
* merits and 

the former chiefly in the south-west, and the latter about Oudh and clmraeter- 
Tirhut. It is not, however, necessary to suppose, with M. Bumouf, ls 
that Buddhism is purely and originally Indian (Introduction a 
VHistoirc du Buddhistic Indien 9 Avertisscmcnt i), notwithstanding 
the probable derivation of tho name from the Sanskrit 4 Buddhi % 
intelligence ; or from tho 4 bo * or * bodee ’, i, c. tho ficus r cliff iosa or 
peepul tree. The Briihmanical genius gradually received a develop- 
ment which rendered tho Hindus proper supremo throughout the 
land ; but their superior learning became of help to their antagonists, 
and Gautama, himself a Brahman or a Kshaitriya, would appear to 
have taken advantage of the knowledge of tho hierarchy to give a 
purer and more seieutiJic form to Buddhism, and thus to become its 
great apostle in succeeding times. [The whole subject, however, is 
complicated in tho extreme ; and it is rendered the more so by the 
probability that the same Gautama is tho author of the popular 
1 Nyaya 9 system of Philosophy, and that Buddha himself is one form 
of tho favourite divinity Vishnu ; although tho orthodox explain 
that circumstance by saying the Preserving Power assumed an hereti- 
cal character to delude Doodas, king of Benares, who by bin virtue* 
and authority endangered the supremacy of the < bids. (C'f. Kennedy, 

Res. Hind. Myt/iol, t p. 248, &u.) — J. I). (1. | Of the modern faiths, 

Saivism perhaps most correctly represents tho original Vedio worship. 

(Cf. Wilson, As. Res.> xvii. 171, Aset,, and Vishnu Puriin, preface, lxiv.) 

Jainism and Vaish nanism are tho resultants of the two beliefs in n 
Buddhist and ilrahmanical dross respectively, while Haktitm still 
vividly illustrates tho old superstition of the mosses of the people, 
whoso ignorant minds quailed before tho dread goddess of famine, 
pestilence, and death. The most important monument of Buddhism 
now remaining is perhaps tho 4 topo ’ or hemisphere, near Hhilsa in 
Central India, which it is a disgraoo to tho English that they partially 
destroyed a generation ago in search of imaginary chambers or vessels 
containing relies, and are only now about to have delineated, and so 
made available to the learned. The numerous bas-relief* of its singu- 
lar stono enclosure still vividly represent Urn manners as well as the 
belief of the India of Asoka, and show that the Tree, the Sun, and tint 
Stupa (or 4 topo 9 ) ilH<df — apparently the typo of Mcru or tho ( Vntral 
Mount of tho World — wore, along with tho impersonated Buddha, 
tho principal objects of adoration at that period, and that the country 
was then partly peopled by a race of mon wearing high caps and short 
tunics, so different from tho ordinary dress of Hindus. [It is now 
usually accepted that, by about 000 a. a. Br&hmanism was generally 
tho chief religion of India, and the probablo dato of tho birth of 
Gautama (B(I7 it. a.) makes B uddhism tho younger of the two religions. 

It scorns hardly necessary to add that, sineo tho author wrote Hut 
above note, our knowledge of Buddhism in India lias been enormously 
incroasod by tho careful researches of tho Archaeological Department, 
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studied, then* were kingdoms ruled by others than 4 Aryas * ; 
and ceremonial Buddhism, with its indistinct apprehensions 
of a divinity, had more votaries than the monotheism of 
the Vedas, which admitted no similitude more gross than 
fire, or air, or the burning sun, 1 During this period the 
genius of Hinduism became fully developed, and the Brah- 
mans rivalled the Greeks in the greatness aiul the variety 
of their triumphs. Kpie poems show high imaginative and 
descriptive powers, and the H ft may aim ami Mahabhfirata 2 
still move the feelings and affect the character of the 

These have rcnultcd in the disco* erv of u very large nuinbcrof Buddhist 
renmiiiH which m great emit runt to the iconoclastic vandalism men- 
tinned by the author' have l>ecn < urefully presen ed. Collections of 
such renmiiiH may is* wen in many muse urns in India— there is one 
typical rolled i mi in the Central Museum in Uhorr- and to such 
uilloctions and the various demriptive works on the subject Iho 
reader is referred, - Ki». | 

1 ‘Thera seem to have Is*en tin images and no visible types of tho 
objeetH of worship, 1 says Air. KI phi list one, in his most useful and judi- 
cions Hinton/ (i. 7J1), quoting Professor Wilson, Oxford Lecture*, and 
the Vishnu Huron ; while, with regard to fire, it is to lie remembered 
that in the Old Testament, and even in the New, it is the principal 
symbol of t he Holy Spiiit. (Si muss, Lift of Jt*u* % iWH.) The Vedas, 
however, allude to )s*rsoidfied euergieiund attributes, but the mono- 
theisut of the system is not more affected by the introduetion of the 
creating Brahma, the destroying Siva, and other minor jsiwers, than 
the omnipotence of Jehovah is interfered with by the hierarchies of 
t he Jewish heaven. Yet , in truth, mueh has to la* learnt with regard 
to the VedaM amt Vedanl ism, notwithstanding tin* invaluable lalaiurs 
of Colebrunke and others, and the useful commentary or interpreta- 
tion of Hum Alohan Hoy. (JsbdiV Rest arches, viiij Transactions 
Royal Asiatic Sue it ///, i and ii ; and Ham Mohan Hoy on the Vedas.) 
The translation of the Vrdiint Sht in Wind's Hindoo* (ii. 175), ami 
the improved version of l>r. Hts*r (Journal Asiatic Society of Benyul, 
February 1845, No. 108), may l*e consulted with advantage* If trans- 
lators would refloat the Sanskrit terms with expanded minings in 
Knglislt, instead of using terms of the scholastic or modern systems 
which seem to them to bo equivalent, they would materially help 
students to understand the real doctrine of the original speculators. 

I 1 * These epics are rarely read in rxtenso by a modern generation, 
owing to a lack of knowledge of Hanskrit ami also to their enormous 
length and the numerous later interpolations* A literal translation 
in Knglisfi of the Mahabharata was made by Mr. i\ C. Hoy in 18M. 
But it Is intolerably lengthy and, for a simple summary of this Indian 
epic, the reader is referred to The On at War of India, by Thakur * 
Rojendra Singh, published in Allahabad in mo.-BD.J 
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people. Mathematical science was so perfect, and astro- 
nomical observation so complete, that the paths of the sun 
and moon were accurately measured. 1 The philosophy of 
the learned few was, perhaps, for the first time, iirml£ 
allied with the theology of the believing many, ami Brah- 
manism laid down as articles of faith, the unity of (Jod, 
the creation of the world, the immortality of the soul, and 
the responsibility of man. The remote dwellers upon the 
Ganges distinctly made known that future life about which 
Moses is silent or obscure, 2 and that unity and omnipotence 
of the Creator which were unknown to the polytheism of 
the Greek and Roman multitude, 2 and to the dualism of the 

1 The so-called solar year in common aw in India takes no atrium f 
of the procession of the equinoACS, but, as a sidereal year, it is Almost 
exaot. The revolution of the points of intersect ion of the* ecliptic 
and equator nevertheless appears to have been long known t«» I he 
Hindus, and some of their epochs wen* obviously based on tie* 
calculated period of the phenomenon. (Ff. Mr. Davids j»ap< r in the 
As, Me*., vol. ii, and Bentley’s Astronomy of the Ilimloun, pp. 2 
88 .) 

a One is almost more willing to admit that, in effect . the »b u« 
generally held Jehovah to bo thv.ir God only, or a limitary divinity, 
than that the wise and instructed Monos (whom Strabo held to be an 
Egyptian priest and a Pantheist, ns quoted in Votnnj a It (tin*, chap, 
xxii, § 9 note) could believe in the perishable nature of the non l ; but 
the critical Sadducees nevertheless so interpreted their prophet, 
although the Egyptians his masters were held hy lien Mint uk ( , 
cxxiii) to be the lirst who d< funded the undying nature ot the sjutit 
of man. Socrates and Plato, with all their longings, could only fed 
assured that the soul had more of immortality than aught ebu*. 
(PhaedOf Sydenham and Taylor’s translation, Iv. JiiM.) 

3 The unknown God of the Athenians, Fate, t lie avenging Nciucmm, 
and other powers independent of Zeus or Jupiter, hIiow the disiiul 
faction of the ancient mind with the ordinary mythology Jyel the 
unity of the Godhead was the doctrine of the olmcure Orpheus, ot 
Plato the transoendoutalist, and of such practical men as t'icen. and 
Socrates,— J.D.O.J; and unless modern criticism has detected inter- 
polations, perhaps both Bishop Thirl wall ( IlUtory of Or me A* ltili, & o. ) 
and Mr. Groto {history of Greece, i. 3 and chap, xvi, part i gene rally) 
have too much disregarded tho sense wliich the pious and admiring 
Cowpor gave to Homer’s occasional mode of using 4 theos ( 0<ty«m //, 

xiv with Cowper’s note, p. 48, vol. ii, edition of 1H02,) |Gf. also t he 
care of the Greek or the Homan in addressing a deity, and in pari icuhir 
- Zeus or Jupiter, in his particular 'capacity’ most suited to the 
occasion, —Bn,] 
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Mithraic legislators ; while Vyasa perhaps surpassed Plato 
in keeping the people tremblingly alive 1o the punishment 
which awaited evil deeds. 1 The in unort ality of the soul was 
indeed encumbered with the doctrine of transmigration, 2 
the active virtues were perhaps deemed less meritorious 
than bodily austerities and mental abstraction, 3 and the 
Brahman polity was soon fatally clogged with the dogma 

1 Hitter ( Ancient Philosophy, ii. 387) labours to excuse Plato for 
his ‘ inattn turn 9 to tho subject of duty or obligation, on the plea that 
the fcJocratic system did not admit of necessity or of a compulsory 
principle. | No vert helosH, Socrates, an r< prm nti d by X t nopkon, may 
be considered to have held Worship of t he Clods to bo a Duty of Man. 
(See the Alt morubilUt, b. iv, e, iii, iv, vi, and vii.) J. J>. ( ) .Bacon 
lies open in an inferior degree to t ho same objootion ns Plato, of under- 
rating tho importance of moral philosophy (of. Ilailanfs Mtiratm of 
JSuropti, iii. 15)1, and Macaulay, Edinburgh ttrrinn, July 1837, p. 84) ; 
and yet a strong sense of duty towards ( lod is essential to tho well- 
being of society, if not to systems of transcendental or material 
philosophy, in the East, however, philosophy has always been more 
closely allied to theology than in civilized recce or modem Europe. 
Plato, indeed, arraigns the dead and torments tho souls of tho wicked 
(hoo for instance tforg/fw, Sydenham and Taylor's translation,iv. 451), 
and practically among men tho doctrine may in* effective or suUiciont ; 
but with the Cheek piety is simply justice towards the gods, and a 
matter of choice fir pleasure on the part of the imperishable human 
spirit, (CTf. Schleicrmucher's Introduction* < to Pluto's IHuloyucn, p, 183, 
Ac., and Hitter's Ancient Philosophy, ii. 374.) Nor can it bo dis- 
tinctly said that Vyasa taught the principle of grateful righteousness 
as now understood to ho binding on men, and to constitute their duty 
and obligation ; ami probably the Indian may merely have tho advan- 
tage of being a theological t nacher instead of an ontological speculator, 

3 tfhe more zealous Christian writers on Hindu theology seize upon 
tho doctrine of transmigration us limiting tho freedom of tho will and 
tho degree of isolation of tho soul, when thus successively manifested 
in the world clouded with the imperfection of previous appearances. 
A man, it is said, thus becomes subject to the Fate of tho (Greeks and 
Homans. (Of. Ward on The. If indtm f ii; 1 ntrod uotory Remarks, xxviii, 
&e. ) Hut the soul so weighed down with the sins of a former existence 
does not seem to differ in an ethical point of view, and as regards our 
conduct in the present lifts from tho soul oueuniliered with the sin of 
Adam. Philosophically, the notions seem equally but modes of 
accounting for the existence of evil, or for its sway over men. (Woo 
also note 3, p, 44,* i). (', | | Socrates, who inculcated every ndftw 

virtue, nevertheless admitted, 1 that he who wanted least was nearest 
to the Divinity ; for to need nothing was the attribute of Uod/ 
(Mcmouibitui, b, 1, e. vi, s« JO.) J. D, <tj 
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of inequality among men, and with the institution of a body 
of hereditary guardians of religion . 1 

The Brahmans succeeded in expelling the Buddhist faith 
from the Indian peninsula, and when Shankar Acharj 
journeyed and disputed nine hundred years after Christ, 
a few learned men, and the inoffensive half-conforming 
J ains , 3 alone remained to represent the 6 Mlechhas the 
barbarians or * gentiles ’ of Hinduism- The Kshattriyas 
had acquired kingdoms, heathen princes had been subdued 
or converted, and the Brahmans, who ever denounced as 
prophets rather than preached as missionaries, were power- 
less in foreign countries if no royal inquirer welcomed 
them, or if no ambitious warrior followed them- Hinduism 
had attained its limits, and the victory brought with it the 
seeds of decay. The mixture with strangers led to a partial 
adoption of their usages, and man’s desire for sympathy 
ever prompted him to seek an object of worship more 

1 Noe Appendix IV, on ‘ Caste ’• 

2 The modern .Jains frankly admit the connexion of their faith with 
that of the Buddhists, and the Jaini traders of Eastern Malwii claim 
the ancient * tope * near Uhllsa, as virtually a temple of their own 
cruod. Tho date of the general recognition of tho .Jains as a sect ih 
doubtful* hut it is curious that tho ‘ KGsh or vocabulary of Anmr 
Bingh, docs not contain tho word .Jain, although tho word 4 .Jin * is 
enumerated among tho names of Mayadovi, tho regent goddess of the 
material universe, and tho mother of Gautama, tho Buddhist patri- 

' arch or prophet, in tho Bhagavad, again, Baudh is represented as 
the son of .Jin, and as about to appear in Kikat DOs, or Bihar. (Noe 
Colonel Kennedy, Men. Hind. Mytlwl. , pp. 243-50.) Amar Singh, the 
author of the Sanskrit 4 Kosa \ or vocabulary, was hiniHolf a Buddhist ; 
and he is differently stated to have flourished in tho lirst century 
before, or in the lifth after, Christ (Colonel Kennedy, as above, pp. 1 27, 
128), but in M&lwa ho is traditionally said to have been confuted in 
argument by Bhankar Acharj, whieh would place him in tho eighth or 
ninth century of our ora»— J . JD. 0.] L‘ Jainism is professed by a com- 
paratively small soot, and it tends to shade off into ordinary Hindu- 
ism. Many .Jains employ Brahmans in their domestic worship, 
venerate tho cow, and often worship in Hindu templos. Jainism and 
Buddhism have much in common, and up to recent years Jainism was 
believed to bo an offshoot of Buddhism. It is now known that it 
originated independently of, though at the same time as, Buddhism : 
that is, in the sixth century before Christ, 1 — Holdernoss, People a and 
Problem of India . (Bee Btevenson, The Heart of Jainism* Oxford 
University Tress, 1915 .) — Ed.J 
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nearly allied to himself in nature than the invisible and 
passionless divinity * 1 Tlie concession of a simple blade 
stone as a mark of direction to the senses , 3 no longer 
satisfied the hearts or understandings of the people, and 
Shankar Acharj, who could silence the Buddha materialist, 
and confute the infidel Char vale, a was compelled to admit 

1 Mr. Elp hins tone (. History of India, i. 180) observes that Riiina 
and Krishna, with their human feelings and congenial acts, attracted 
more votaries than the gloomy Siva ; and 1 hayp some where noticed, 
I think in the Edinburgh Review, the truth well enlarged upon, viz. t hat 
the sufferings of Jesus materially aided the growth of Christianity by 
enlisting the sympathies of the multitude in favour of a crucified God. 
The bitter remark of Xenophanes, that if oxen became religious their 
gods would ho bovine in form, is indeed most true as expressive of a 
general desire among men to make tlioir divinities anthropomorphous. 
(Grote , History of Greece, iv. 523, and Thirlwall, History, ii. J3ti.) 

2 Hindu Saivism, or the worship of the Lingam, seems to represent 
the compromise which the learned .Brahmans made when they en- 
deavoured to exalt and purify the superstition of the multitude, who 
throughout India continue to this day to see t lie mark of tins near 
presence of the Divinity in everything. The Brahmans may 1 Huh 
have taught the mere fotichist, that when regarding a simple black 
stone, they should think of the invisible ruler of t ho universe ; ami 
they may have wished to leave the Buddhist imago worshippers 
some point of direction for the senses. That the Lingam is typical of 
reproductive energy scorns wholly a notion of later timcH, and to be> 
confined to the few who ingeniously or perversely see recondite 
meanings in ordinary similitudes. (Of, Wilson, VMnu Partin, 
preface, lxiv [and Colonel Kennedy {lien. Hind. JUythol. , pp. 28-1, 308), 
who distinctly says tho Lingam and Youi arcs not hold to bn typical of 
the ‘destructive and reproductive powers ; and that them is nothing 
m the Purans to sanction such an opinion,— J. D. G.|.) [The latter 
part of the author’s note, which bogs the whole question of phallic 
worship, is hardly in agreement with modern theory.-- Ed,] 

3 Professor Wilson ( Asiatic RcmmJiea, xvi. 18) derives the title of 
the Charvak school from a Muni or seer of that name; but tin* 
Brahmans, at least of Mftlwa, derive tho distinctive name, both of 
the teacher and of tho system, from Cham , persuasive, excellent., 
and Vdk, speech— thus making tho school simply tho logical or 
dialectic, or porhaps sophistical, as it has become in fact* Tho 
Charvakitos aro wholly materialist, and in deriving eonsfiousncsH 
from a particular aggregation or condition of tho (dements of tho 
body, they seem to have anticipated tho physiologist, Dr. Lawrence, 
who makes the brain to socroto thought as tho liver secretes bile. 
The system is also styled the V&rhusputyn, and tho name of Vri- 
.haspati,tho orthodox Regent of the planet Jupiter, became connect ed 
with Atheism, say the Hindus, owing to tho jealousy with which tho 
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the worship of Virtues and Powers, and to allow images, 
as well as formless types, to be enshrined in temples. The 
4 self-existent ’ needed no longer to be addressed direct, 
and the orthodox could pay his devotions to the Preserving 
Vishnu, to the Destroying Siva, to the Regent of the Sun, 
to Ganesh, the helper of men, or to the reproductive energy 
of nature personified as woman, with every assurance that 
his prayers would be heard, and his offerings accepted, by 
the Supreme Being . 1 

The oid Brahman worship had been domestic or solitary, 
and that of the Buddhists public or congregational ; the 
Brfthman ascetic separated himself from his fellows, but 
the Buddhist hermit became a coenobite, the member of 
a community of devotees ; the Br&hman reared a family 
before he became an anchorite, but the Buddhist vowed 
celibacy and renounced most of the pleasures of sense. 
These customs of the vanquished lmd their effect upon the 
conquerors, and Shankar Achftrj, in his endeavour to 
strengthen orthodoxy, enacted the double part of St. Basil 
and Pope Ilonorius.* He established a monastery of Brfih- 

xpaoudary or delegated powers of Heaven saw the degree of virtue 
to which man was attaining by upright living and a ooctem plat ion 
of the Divinity f wherefore Vri hasps ti desoended to confound the 
human understanding by diffusing error. (Of. Wilson, As. fits.* xvii, 
308, and Troyer's Dabut&n, ii, 108, note.) 

* The five sects enumerated are still held to represent the most 
orthodox varieties of Hinduism, [and of the eighteen Purtaa, five 
only give supremacy to one form of Divinity over others. (Colonel 
Kennedy, Her. Hind, MytkoL, pp, 23ft, 804.) — J. D. OJ 

1 Alt scholars and Inquirers are deeply Indebted to Professor Wilson 
for the account he has given of the Hindu sects in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth volumes of the Asiatic Besmrchis. The works, indeed, 
which are abstracted, are in the hands of many people in India, 
particularly the Bhagat Mala (or History of the Saints) and its epi- 
tomes ; but the advantage is mat of being able to study the subject 
with the aid of the notes of a deep scholar personally acquainted with 
the country. It is only to be regretted that Professor Wilson has not 
attempted to traoe the progress of opinion or reform among sectaries; 
but neither dees such a project appear to have o c cu r red to Mr. Weed, 
in his elaborate and valuable but p i ec em ea l volumes on the Hindus. 
Muhsin F&ni, who wrote the jDatotta, has even less of sequenoe or of 
argument, but the observations and views of an intelligent, although 
gamdoes and somewhat credulous, Muhammadan, who flourished . 
nearly two osnturlse ago, have nevertheless a peculiar value \ tail 
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m a n ascetics ; he converted llu* soli Jury 1 Dandi \ with his* 
staff and waterpot, Into one of an order, a monk or friar, 
at once coenobitic and mendicant* who lived upon alms 
and who practised chastity. 1 The order was rendered still 
further distinct by the choice of Siva as the truest type of 
God, an example which was soon followed : and, during 
Eamanuj the eleventh century, llfimumij established a fraternity of 
oUwr^ S ^ eS ® r ^ lnanR > named after himself, who adopted some refined 
orders, rules of conduct, who saw the Deity in Vishnu, and who 
Vishnu as de S raded thc Supreme Being by attributing to him form 
a tutelary and qualities. 2 A oonsequenee of the institution of an 
1006^120*0 order or Maternity is the necessity of attention to its rules, 

Capt-Troyor’s careful translation has now rendered t ha bonk accessible 
to the English public*. [Colonel Kennedy, It* his valuable 
takes no notice of ilia modem reformer* : and lie e\en says that tint 
Hindu religion has remained unchanged for three thousand years 
(p. 192, &c.) ; moaning, however, it would seem, that the Unity of 
the Godhead is still the doctrine of Philosophy, and that brahma, 
Vishnu, and Hiva are still the principal divinities of Polytheism.— 
J. X). C.] 

1 Shankar Aoharj was a brahman of the south of India, and 

according to Professor Wilson (An. Jfr*., xvi*. ISO), he flourished 
during the eighth or ninth century : hut Ion date is doubtful, and if, 
as is commonly said, itamanuj was his dim ipte and sister's sou, he 
perhaps lived a century or a century and a Iml f Inter, He is believed 
to have established four maths, or monasteries, or denominations, 
headed by the four out of his ton instructed <\m iples, who fait hfully 
adhered to his views, The adherents of them* four are specially 
regarded as ‘Dandis’, or, including the representatives of the mx 
heretical schools, tho whole are called * ihmimmcH \ (<*f, Wilson, 

As. ties., xvii. 100, &c.) 

2 RaraanuJ is variously stated In have lived some time between 
the beginning of tho eleventh and the end of the twelfth century. 
(Wilson, As. lies,, xvi. 28, note.) In Contrid India he is understood 
to have told his undo that tho path which lie, Shankar Aehiirj, hud 
ohoson, was not tho right one ; and the nephew accordingly seceded 
and established tho first four ‘ sum prelaws \ or congregations, in 
opposition to tho four inutlis or orders of his teacher, and at the same 
time chose Vishnu m the most suitable type of Hod. Kiim/inuj 
styled his congregation that of Kri, or Lakshml. The other three wore 
successively foundod by, first, MEdhav ; secondly, by Vishnu Nwiimi 
and his bettor-known follower Vallabh ; and thirdly, by Nimblmmk 
or Nimbhaditya, Those, although all Vaishnavin, cal led their assem* 
blios or schools respectively after Brahma, and Hi va, and Hannakadik, 
a son of Br&hma. (Cf. Wilson, As. Ac*., xvi. 27, Ar.) 
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or to the injunctions of the spiritual superior. The person 
of a Brahman had always been held sacred. It was believed 
that a pious Buddhist could disengage his soul or attain 
to divinity even in this world ; and when Shankar Achhrj 
rejected some of his chosen disciples for nonconformity or 
disobedience, he contributed to centre the growing feelings 
of reverence for the teacher solely upon a mortal man ; 
and, in a short time, it was considered that all things were Spiritual 
to be tilmndoned for the sake of the 4 Guru \ and that to 
him were to be surrendered 4 Tan, Man, Dhan \ or body, ordersarro- 
mind, and worldly wealth . 1 Absolute submission to the 
spiritual master readily becomes a lively impression of the 
divinity of his mission ; the inward evidences of grace are 
too subtle for the understanding of the barbaric convert ; 
fixed observances take the place of sentiment, and he 
justifies his change of opinion by some material act of 
devotion . 4 But faith is the usual test of sincerity and 
pledge of favour among the sectarians of peaceful and 
instructed communities, and the reformers of India soon 
began to require such a declaration of mystic belief and 
reliance from the seekers of salvation. 

Philosophic speculation had kept pace in diversity with 
religious usage : learning and wealth, and an extended 
intercourse with men, produced the ordinary tendency to- 
wards scepticism, and six orthodox schools opposed six 
heretical systems, and made devious attempts to acquire 
a knowledge of God by logical deductions from the pheno- 
mena of nature or of the human mind . 1 They disputed 
nlxiut the reality and the eternity of matter } about con- 
sciousness and understanding j and about life and the soul, 

* VI Wilson, A* /to., xvi. 90. 

* The reader will remember the fervont exclamation of Clovis when, 
listening after a victory to the story of the passion and death of 
Chrlkt, he became a convert to the faith of his wife, and a disciple of 
the ancient pastor of Eheims s * Had I been pr e s e nt at the head of 
my valiant Pranks, I would have revenged his injuries/ (Gibbon, 

Decline and Fall of the Homan JBmptn, vi. 801) The Mu hamm a d a n s 
tell precisely the same story of Talmfir and Husain the son of All s 
' I would have hurried \ said the conquering Tartar, 4 from remotest 
India, to have prevented or avenged the death of the martyred 
Xmta/ 8 Boo Appendix V* 
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as separate from, or as identical with one another and with 
God. The results were, the atheism of some, the belief of 
others in a limitary deity, and the more general reception 
of the doctrine of ‘ Maya 7 or illusion, which allows sensa- 
tion to be a true guide on this side of the grave, but sees 
nothing certain or enduring in the constitution of the 
material world ; a doctrine eagerly adopted by the subse- 
quent reformers, who gave it. a moral or religious appli- 
cation . 1 

Such was the state of the Hindu faith or polity a thousand 
years after Christ. The fitness of the original system for 
general adoption had been materially impaired by the 
gradual recognition of a distinction of race ; the Brulmmns 
had isolated themselves from t lie soldiers and the peasants, 
and they destroyed their own unanimity by admitting 
a virtual plurality of gods, and by giving assemblies of 
ascetics a pre-eminence over communities of pious house* 
holders. In a short lime the gods were regarded as rivals, 
and their worshippers as antagonists. Tin* rude Ksliattriya 
warrior became a politic chief, with objects of his own, and 
ready to prefer one hierarchy or one divinity to another ; 
while the very latitude of the orthodox worship led 
the multitude to doubt the sincerity and the merits of 
a body of ministers who no longer harmonized among 
them wives. 

A new people now entered the country, and a new element 
hastened the decline of corrupted Hinduism. India had 
but little felt the earlier incursions of the Arabs during the 
first and second centuries of the ‘Ilijri* ; and when the 
Abbasides became caliphs, they were more anxious to con- 
solidate their vast empire, already weakened by the separa- 
tion of Spain, than to waste their means on distant con- 
quests which rebellion might soon dismember. The Arab, 
moreover, was no longer a single-minded enthusiastic 
soldier, but a selfish and turbulent viceroy ; the original 
impulse given by the prophet to his count rymen lmd 
achieved its limit of conquest, and Muhamnmrlanism re- 
quired a new infusion of faith and hardihood to enable it 
to triumph over tin* heathens of Delhi and Urn Christians 
* Hee Appendix VI. 
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of Constantinople. This awakening spirit was acquired Miifcun- 
partly from the mountain KQrds, but chiefly from the 
pastoral Turkomans, who, from causes imperfectly under- rre.sh im- 
stood, were once more impelled upon the fertile and wealthy j 
south. During the ninth centtiTy, these warlike shepherds vmion of 
began to establish tliemselves from the Indus to the Black 1 I s urIiM ' 
Sea, and they oppressed and protected the cmj)ire of Mu- 
hammad, as Goths and Vandals and their own progenitors 
had before entered and defended and absorbed the dominions 
Df Augustus and Trajan. Tughril Beg and Saladin are the 
sounterparts of Stiliclio and Theodorio, and the Mullas and 
Saiyids of Bagdad were as anxious for the conversion of 
unbelievers as the bishops and deacons of the Greek and 
Latin Churches. The migratory barbarians who fell upon 
Europe became Christians, and those who plundered Asia 
idoptcd, with perhaps greater case and ardour, the more 
congenial. creed of Islam. Their vague unstable notions 
gelded lo the authority of learning ami civilization, and 
,o the majesty of one omnipotent God, and thus armed with 
eligion as a motive, and cm pin 1 as an object, the Turks 
precipitated themselves upon India and upon the diminished 
provinces of the Byzantine Caesars. 

Muhammad crossed the Indus in the year 1001, not long Mu!i.um< 
iflcr Shankar Achiirj had vainly endeavoured lo arrest, the "{JfjJ.J 11 ' 
progress of heresy, and to give limits to the diversity of !iVii». 
ait-h which perplexed his countrymen. The Punjab was 
icrmanently occupied, and before* the sultan's death, 

Canauj and Gujrfi.1 had been overrun. The Ghaznivides 
irerc expelled by the GliorTs about 1183, Bengal was cou- 
riered by these usurpers, and when the Ihak Turks sup- 
>lantcd them in 1200, Hindustan became a separate portion HiiuluAUn 
»f the Muhammadan world. During the next hundred and 11 

ifty years the whole of India was subdued ; a continued portion* of 
nflux of Mughals in the thirteenth, and of Afghans in the }*“" Mu “;, 
ifteentli century, added to their successive authority as worM* 4,1 
ulers, gradually changed the language and the thoughts *hn 
f the vanquished. The KhiljTs and Tughlaks and Lodts i.n.laoo. 
fere too rude lo be inquisitorial bigots ; they had a lawful 
ption in tribute, and taxation was more profitable, if less 
aerifcorious, than conversion. They adopted as their own 
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the country which they had conquered. Numerous mosques 
attest their piety and munificence, and the introduction of 
the solar instead of the intractable lunur year, proves their 
attention to ordinary business and the wants of agriculture. 1 
The Muhammadans became Indianizcd ; and in the sixteenth 
century the great Akbar conceived the design of establishing 
a national government or monarchy which should unite the 
elements of the two systems : but political obedience does 
not always denote social amalgamation, and the miction 
upon the Muslim mind perhaps increased that intolerance 
of Aurangzeb which hastened the ruin of the dynasty. 

The influence of a new people, who equalled or surpassed 
Kshattriyas in valour, who despised the sanctity of Ilrah- 
mans, and who authoritatively proclaimed the unity of (loci 
and his abhorrence of images, began gradually to operate on 
the minds of the multitudes of India, and recalled even the 
learned to the simple tenets of the Vedas, which Shankar 
Acharj had disregarded. The operation was necessarily 
slow, for the imposing system of powers and emanations 
had been adapted with much industry to the local or pecu- 
liar divinities of tribes and races, and in the lapse of ages 
the legislation of Manu had become closely interwoven with 
the thoughts and habits of the people. Nor did the proud 
distinctions of caste and the reverence shown to llrahmans 
fail to attract the notice and the admiration of the barbarous 

1 Tho solar, i. o. really sidereal year, called the 1 Shalmr Him or 
vulgarly tho ‘Bur fc>an% that, is, tho year of (Arable) months, was 
apparently introduced into tho Deccan by Tnghluk Mhiili towards tho 
middlo of tho fourteenth century of Christ, or bet ween 134 1 and 1344, 
and it is still used by tho Marathas in all their more important do<*u- 
ments, tho dates being inserted in Arabic words written in Hindi 
(Marathi) characters. (Cf. Prinsop’s Useful 'fable#, ii. 30, who refers 
to a Report by Lieut. -Colonel Jervis, on Weights and Measures.) The 
other 4 Fasli ’, or * harvest * years of other parts of India, were not 
introduced until the reigns of Akbar and Shah Jab tin, and they 
mostly continue to this day to ho used, even by the English, in revenue 
accounts. The commencement of each might, without much violence, 
bo adapted to the 1st of July of any year of the Christian era, and the 
Muhammadans and Hindus could at the same time retain, the former 
tho Hijri, and the latter tho Shak (Hiika) and Bambat names of tho 
months respectively. No greater degree of uniformity or simplicity 
is roquirod, and the general predominance of the English would 
render a measure so obviously advantageous of easy introduction. 
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victors. Shaikhs and Saiyids had an innate holiness assigned 
to them, and Mughals and PathSns copied the exclusiveness 
of Rajputs. New superstition also emulated old credulity. 
‘ Plrs ’ and ‘ Shahids saints and martyrs, equalled Krishna 
and Bliairon in the number of their miracles, and the 
Muhammadans almost forgot the unity of God in the 
multitude of intercessors whose aid they implored. Thus 
custom jarred with custom, and opinion with opinion, and 
while the few always fell back with confidence upon their 
revelations, the Koran and Vedas, the public mind became 
agitated, and found no sure resting-place with Brahmans or 
Mullas, with Maliadev or Muhammad . 1 


Tin* popu- 

liir belief 
tmsi'Hlytl. 


1 Gibbon has shown {History, ii. &50) how the Boeptic-ism of learned 
Greeks and Romans proved favourable to the growth of Christianity, 
and a writer in the Quarterly Jievu tr (for dune 1840, p. 110) makeB 
some just observations on tlm same subject. The cruise of the 
scepticism is not perhaps sufficiently attributed to the mixture of 
the Eastern and Western superstitions, which took place after the 
conquests of Alexander, and during the supremacy of Romo. 

Similarly, the influence of Muhammadan learning and civilization 
m moulding the European mind Hcomu to bo underrated in thopresenl 
day, although Hallara (Literature of Europe, i. DO, 91, 149, 100, 107, 
158, 189, 190) admits our obligations in physical, and oven in mental 
science ; and a representative of ( >xf ord, tho critical yet fanciful 
William Gray (Sketch of Hnylish Prone, Literature , pp. 22, 37), not, only 
admires tho fictions of tho East, but confesses their beneficial effect 
on tho Gothic genius. Tho Arabs, indeed, were tho preservers and 
diffusers of that science or knowledge which was brought forth in 
Egypt or India, which was reduced to order in Greece and Romo, and 
which has boon so greatly extended in particular directions by tho 
moderns of the West. The pro-ominonoo of the Muhammadan over 
tho Christian mind was long cons f lieu ous in tho metaphysics of the 
schoolmen, and it is still apparent in tho administrative system of 
Spain, in tho common terms of astronomical and medicinal science, 
ind in tho popular songs of feudal Europe, which ever refer to the 
Arabian prophet and to Turks and Saracens, or expatiate cm the 
xctions of the Cid, a Christian hero with a Musalmiin titles 

Whowoll (History of Inductive Sciences, i. 22, 279), in demonstrating 
that the Arabs did very little, if aught, to advance exact science, 
physical or metaphysical, and in likening them to tho servant who 
had tho talent but put it not to use, might yet have excused thorn on 
ihe plea that tho genius of the people was directed to tho propagation 
:>f religious truth — to subjecting tho Evil Principle to tho Good in 
Persia, to restoring Monotheism in India, and to tho subversion of 
?ross idolatry in regions of Africa still untrodden by Euroiieiins. 
With this view of the English Professor may be contrasted the opinion 

D 
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Rrimfinand The first result of the conflict was (he institution, about 
establishes the on( \ 0 f the fourteenth century, of a comprehensive seet 
hensivci^ by Rfimfmand of Honures, a follower of the lends of 
sect. at. Bp- R&munuj. Unity of faith or of worship Juul already been 
about! destroyed, and the conquest of the country by foreigners 
a. d. 1400; diminished unity of action among the ministers of religion. 
Learning had likewise declined, and poetic fancy and family 
tradition were allowed to modify the ancient legends of the 
4 Purans’ or chronicles, and to usurp the authority of the 
and intro- Vedas, 1 The heroic Rfirna was made the object of devotion 
worship 0 -™" t0 this new scc *'' the Middle (hinges, and as the doctrine 
but mam- °* l he innate sii])criority of Hruhnmns ami Kshattriyas had 
tains tho been rudely shaken by the Muhammadan ascendancy, Ra- 
t?u« U bc?° f nulnand seized ujkiii the idea of inunVi equality before Hod. 
hems bn- He instituted no nice distinctive observances, he admitted 
foro (md. a |j c i asses of people as liis disciples, and he declared that the 
true votary was raised above mere social forms, and became 
free or liberated, 2 During the same century the learned 


of Humboldt, who emphatically says Hint the Arabs are to he re- 
garded iih the proper founders of the phyuM wit MfH % in (he sense 
which we are now accustomed to attach to the term. {Kmnm% 
Sabine’s trams., ii. 212.) 

1 Modern criticism is not disjxiscd to allow an ancient date to the 
Purans, and doubtless the interpolations are both numerous ami 
rooont, just as the ordinary copies of the rhapsodies of the Rajput 
lilmt, or hard, ('hand, contain nil unions to dynasties and events 
subsequent to PirthJ lift] and Mahmud, The difficulty lies in separa- 
ting tho old from the new, and perhaps also objectors' have too much 
lost sight of the circumstance that the criticized and less corrupted 
Jlain&yana and Mahfibhiirnta ure only the chief of the Purlins, They 
seem needlessly inclined to reject entirely the authority or aut tail iei t y 
of the conventional Eighteen (•hrouicles, merely Itccause eulogiums 
on modern families have been introduced by suceessive flatterers. 
Nevertheless, tho Rurans must rather bo held to illustrate mmIch of 
thought, than to describe historical events with accuracy. (Colonel 
Kennedy ( Hes. Hind. Mythol., pp. 1 30, lf»3, Ac.) regards them mainly 
as complementary to the Vedas, explaining religious ami moral 
doctrines, and containing disquisitions concerning the illusive nature 
* anti aoi at * Ariy way intended to be historical. 

J, IX V,J 

*_ fte&wddrt, ii, 170, and Wilson, An. Hten. f xvi, 30, Ac. IVofessor 
Wilson remarks (ibid., p, 44, and also xvii. H3), that tho sects of 
gftutnkar Aohftrj and R&m&nuj included Brahmans only, and indeed 
chiefly men of learning of that race. The followers of Ittmlaand, 
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enthusiast Gorakhnath gave popularity, especially in the Gorakh- 
Punjab, to the doctrine of t lie 6 Yog which belonged more 
properly as a theory or practice to the Buddhist faith, but sect* m\hc 
which was equally adopted us a philosophic dogma by the Punjab, 
followers of Vyasa and of Sukya. It was, however, held 
that in this Kalyug \ or iron age, fallen man was unequal iUI ,i m uin- 
to so great, a penance, or to the attainment of complete 1:UI | H 
beatitude ; but Gornkh taught that intense mental ah- 
straction would elheriali'/t* the body of the most lowly, and 
gradually unite his spirit with the all-pervading soul of the l ,WUH “ ,,k; 
world. He ehuse Siva as the deity who would thus bless imt causes 
the austere perseverance of hi« votaries of whatever easte ; 
and, not content with the ordinary frontal marks of seets i#y 
and persuasions, he distinguished ills disciples by boring J** v £ 
their ears, whence they are familiarly known as the " Kan- <}„i.‘ ’ ° 
])hat.a \ or car-torn Jogis . 1 

ortho VaiHlinavas, were long violently opposed to the Haivic* denomi- 
nations; ho much ho, according to tradition, that they would not, 
on any account, croHH the Narliailil river, which in held to he |K*eu- 
liarly sacred to Muhiidev or MuIichIi, hut would rather, in [performing 
a journey, go’ round by its Honreew. 

Among tho people of Central India there in a general pemiUHion 
that tho Narbada wilt one day take the place of the (tangos as the 
most holy of streams ; but the origin of the feeling is not elea-, ns 
neither is the fact of the consecration of the river to Niva. At Mahe- 
whwar, indeed, there in a whirlpool, which, by rounding and polishing 
fallen stones, rudely shajK^H them into resemblances of a Lingain, 
and which are a« fertile a noum* of profit, to tho resident priest k uh 
nre the Vawhnava fossil ammonites of a particular part of tho 
1 limiUnyaN. The labours of the whirlpool likewise diffuse a sanotitude 
over all the ftton<*H of t he rocky channel, as expressed in the vernacular 
sentence, fc Kchwa ke kunkur sub sunkur Human, 1 i. e. each stone of 
tho Narbada (Kehwa) is divine, or ocjual to Hivn. 

Mahonhwar was tin* neat of Nahnar Jhihu, or of the hundred-handed 
KHhattriya king, who was slain by Paras Ram, of tho not very far 
distant town of Nimawar, opposite Hindia; a probable occum i nw 
wldeh was soon made the tyjss or the cause, of the destruction of the 
ancient warrior race by the Hriihmans, The same is declared by tho 
Niva Pur an, ((blond Kennedy, Re*. Hind . Mythol., p. 309, note.)— 

J. 1>. CM 

1 Of. Wilson [Ah. He*., xvii. 183, Ac,) and the Zk&lMn {Troyer’s 
translation, i. 123, &ta). In the latter, Muhsin F&ni shows some 
points of conformity between tho Jogis and the Muhammadans. 

With regard to Yflg, in a scientific point of view, it may be observed 
that it corresponds with tho state of abstraction or self -consciousness > 

x> % 
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The Vedas A step wos thus made, and faith an<l abandonment of 
and Koran the pleasures of life were held to abrogate the distinctions 
Kabir?n b> of race which had taken so firm a hold on the pride and 
disciple of Vlin ii,y of the rich and powerful. In tin* next, generation, 
ninth' or about, the year 1-150, the mysterious weaver KnbTr, a 
about, a. n. disciple of Rfinmnand, assailed at onee the worship of idols, 
1150; the authority of the Koran and Shastras, and the exelusi\e 

and the use of a learned language. He addressed Muhammadans us 

r °ther of W ell as Hindus, he urged them to call upon him, the in- 
the people visible KabTr, and to strive continually after inward purity, 
used as an jj e personified creation or the world as v Mily ft \ or as 

nient!' woman, prolific of deceit and illusion, and thus denounced 

Ijut ascc- ‘ man’s weakness or his proneness to evil. Practically KubTr 
unlu'lii” 1111 a ^ ni htvd outward conformity, and leant towards llama or 
Vishnu as the most perfect type of Cod, Like his prede- 
cessors, ho erringly gave shape and attributes to the divinity, 
and ho further limited the application of Ids doctrines of 
reform, by declaring retirement from the world to he de- 
sirable, and t ho 4 Sftdh \ or pure or perfect man, the passive 
or inoffensive votary, to lx* the living resemblance of the 

which raised the soul above mortality or chance, and enabled it to 
apprehend the ‘ true ' and to grasp Plato’s * idea \ or archirnl form 
of the world, and that neither Indiana nor (hecks considered man 
capable, in his present ini perfect condition, of attaining to such n 
degree of * union with ( hid ’ or * knowledge of t he true \ (( 'f. hitter, 
Ament Miifomphy, Morrison’s translation^ . 2(17, XU H, and Wilson, 
Ah. lien xvii. IHft.) Were it necessary to pursue the correHfiniidcnec 
further, it would lie found that Matos whole system is almost identi- 
cal, in its rudimentai characteristics, with the sehemes of Kapil and 
Patanjal jointly : thus, (tod and matter are in both eternal ; Malmt, 
or intelligence, or the informing spirit of the world, is the same with 
7i nun or %r>s, and so on. With both Clod, that is * ft ninth 1 in the one 
and the Supreme God in the other, wotdd seem to Is* separate from 
the world as appreciable by mail. It may further Is* observed that 
iho Sfmkltya system is divided into two schools, indcjKmdcnt of that 
of Patanjiii, the first, of which regards 4 Poors h 1 simply as life, depend- 
ing for activity u|kmi 4 ndrisht \ chance or fate, while the second holds 
the term to denote an aid ive ami provident ruler, and gives to vitality 
a distinct existence. The school of Patanjal differs from f his latter, 
principally in its terminology and in the mode (Yflg) laid down for 
attaining bliss— tmo of the four subdivisions of which mode, via 
that of stopping the breath, is allowed to lie the doctrine of Gorakh, 
but is declared to have been followed of old by Mflrknnd, in a manner 
xnoro agreeable to the Vedas* than the practice of t lie recent Iteforwor. 
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Almighty- The views, however, of Kablr are not very 
distinctly laid down or clearly understood ; but the latitude 
of usage which he sanctioned, and his employment of a 
spoken dialect, have rendered his writings extensively 
popular among the lower orders of India. 1 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century the reforms of 
Ramanand were introduced into Bengal by Cliaitan, a 
Brahman of Nadia. He converted some Muhammadans, 
and admitted all classes as members of liis sect. He insisted 
upon 4 Bhakti \ or faith, as chastening the most impure ; 
he allowed marriage and secular occupations ; but his 
followers abused the usual injunction of reverence for the 
teacher, and some of them held that the Guru was to be 
invoked before God, a About the same period Vallabh 
Swami, a Brahman of Tclingana, gave a further impulse 
to the reformation in progress, and he taught that married 
teachers were not only admissible as directors of the con- 
science, but that the householder was to be preferred, and 
that the world was to be enjoyed by both master and 

1 Cf, tlw JJuhhtnn ,\i. 1H4, &<*„ Wilson, As. /{</*., xvi.53, nnd Ward's 
Hindoos, iii. 400, Kablr is an Arabic, word, meaning the greatest, 
and Professor Wilson doubts whether any such person ever existed, 
and considers the Kablr of Mutism Fiini to bo the porsonilioation of 
an idea, or that tho title was assumed by a Hindu freethinker as a 
disguise, Tho nanus however, although significant, is now at least 
not uncommon, and perhaps tho ordinary st< >ry that Kablr was a 
foundling, roared by a weaver, and subsequently admitted as a dis- 
ciple by Itamanand, is Huflieiently probable to justify his identity. 
His body is stated to have boon claimed both by tho Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and Mutism Katii observes that many Muhammadans 
became Bairogis, i. o. ascetics ot tho modern Vaishnaya soot, of 
which tho followors of Ramanand and Kablr form tho principal sub- 
divisions. (Dubistan, ii, 103,) Ah a further instanco of tho fusion of 
fooling then, and now, going forward, the reply of the Hindu deist, 
Akamnath, to the keepers of tho Kaba at Mecca may ho quoted. Ho 
first scandalised them by asking where was the mastor of tho house ; 
and lie then inquired why tho idols had boon thrown out. Uo was 
told that tho works of men worn not to bo worshipped; whereupon 
ho inquired whether the temple itwolf was not reared with hands, and 
therefore undeserving of respect ( Dabutan, ii. J 17). 

* For an account of (Jhattan and his followers, of. Wilson, Aaittth 
licHearcJit's, xvi. 10b, &e., and Ward, on Tim Hindoos, iii. 407, &o. ; 
and for somo apposite remarks on Bhakti or faith, sue Wilson, As 
xvii. 312. 
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disciple. This principle was readily adopted by the peace- 
ful mercantile classes, and * Gusains as the conductors ol 
family worship, have acquired a commanding influence over 
the industrious Quietists of the country ; but they ha\e 
at the same time added to the diversity of the prevailing 
idolatry by giving pre-eminence to Rain (*opul, the injtuit 
Krishna, as the very God of the Universe. 1 

Thus, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, the 
Hindu mind was no longer stagnant or retrogressive ; it 
had been leavened with Muhammadanism, and changed 
and quickened for a new development. Ufimanaml and 
Gorakh had preached religious equality, and CJmiiun had 
repeated that faith levelled caste. Kablr had denounced 
images, and appealed to the people in their own tongue, 
and Yallabh had taught that effectual devotion was com- 
patible with the ordinary duties of the world. But these 
good and able men appear to have been so impressed with 
the nothingness of this life, that they deemed the ameliora- 
tion of man’s social condition to be unworthy of a thought . 
They aimed chiefly at emancipation from priest eratt, or 
from the grossness of idolatry and polytheism. They formed 
pious associations of contented Quietists, or they gave 
themselves up to the contemplation of futurity in the hope 
of approaching bliss, rather than called upon their fellow' 
creatures to throw aside every social as well as religious 
trammel, and to arise a new people freed from the debasing 
corruption of ages. They perfected forms of dissent rather 
than planted the germs of nations, and their sccla remain 
to this day as they left them. It was reserved for Nanai' 
to perceive the true principles of reform, and to lay those 
broad foundations which enabled his successor Gol/hul to 
lire the minds of his countrymen with a new nationality, 
and to give practical effect to the doctrine that the lowest 
is equal with the highest, in race as in creed, in political 
rights as in religious hopes. 

J fcSoo Wdwon, Asiatic /iemirchrs, xvi, HA, &.<•• ; and for an urcfiunt 
of the eorrospomling Vaiftlinava sect of Mfidlmv, which Iiiik, however, 
a loaning to SaiviHin, soo also Wilson, As. //r* M xvi. 100. (Sec also 
Appendix VII for some remarks on the Metaphysics of Indian 
Reformers.) 
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Nanak was bom in the year 1469, in the neighbourhood 
of Lahore. 1 His father, Kalu, was a Hindu of the Bed! 
subdivision of the once warlike Kshattriyas, and he was, 
perhaps, like most of his race, a petty trader in his native 
village. 2 Nanak appears to have been naturally of a pious 
disposition and of a reflecting mind, and there is reason to 
believe that in his youth he made himself familiar with the 
popular creeds both of the Muhammadans and Hindus, and 
that he gained a general knowledge of the Koran and of 
the Brahmanical Shastras. 3 Ilis good sense and fervid 

1 Nanak is generally said to have been bom in Talwamli, a village} 
on the Ravi above Lahoro, which was hold by one ltai Bhua of tno 
Bhutti tribe. (Cf. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, p. 78, and Forster, 
Travels , 1 . 292-3. ) But one manuscript account states that, alt hough 
the father of Nanak was of Talwandi, the teacher himself was horn in 
Kanakatoh, about fifteen miles southerly from Lahoro, in the house 
of his mother b parents, It is indeed not uncommon in the I’unjah 
for women to chooso their own parents’ homo an the place of their con- 
finement, especially of their first child, and the children thus born are 
frequently called Nanak (or Nanki, in the feminine), from Ktutkc, 
one’s mother’s parents. Nfuiak is thus a name of uHual occurrence, 
both among Hindus and Muhaminuduim, of tho poor or industrious 
classes. The accounts agree an to the year of Nfumk’s birth, but 
differ, while they affect precision, with regard to tho day of thv 
•month on which he was born. Thus one narrative gives the 13th, and 
another the I8fch, of the month Kartik, of tho year 1626 of Vikrit- 
majlt, which corresponds with tho latter end of 14(H) of Christ. 

2 In the Star ulMulakharin ( Hrigg’s translation, i, 1 JO) it is slated 
that Nanak’s father was a grain merchant, and in tho lhihistun 
(ii. 247) that Nanak himself was a grain factor. The Hikh accounts 
are mostly silent about tho occupation of tho father, but they ropre- 
sent tho siBtor of Nanak to have boon married to a corn factor, and 
state that lie was himself placed with his brother-in-law to leuru, or 
to give aid, in carrying on tho business. 

3 A manuscript compilation in Persian mentions that Niinak's 
first teacher was a Muhammadan. Tho Star ul M uUiUiaritt (i. 1 Jo; 
states that NStaak was carefully educated by one tiuiyid Hasan, u 
neighbour of his father’s, who conceived a regard for him, and who was 
wealthy but childless. Nanak is further said, in the same book, to 
have studied tho most approved writings of tho Muhammadans. 
Accenting to Malcolm {Sketch, p. 14), Nanak is reported, by the 
Muhammadans, to have learnt all earthly sciences from Khh.nr, 
i. o. the prophet Elias, Tho ordinary Muhammadan accounts also 
represent Niiuak, when a child, to have astonished his teacher by mik- 
ing him tho hidden import of the lirsb letter of the alphubot, which 
is almost a straight stroke in Torsion and Arabic, and which is hold 
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1469-1539 temper left him displeased with the corruptions of the 
vulgar faith, and dissatisfied with Lhe indifference of the 
learned, or with the refuge which they sought in the spe- 
cious abstractions of philosophy ; nor is it improbable that 
the homilies of Kablr and Goraldi had fallen upon liis 
susceptible mind with a powerful and enduring effect. 1 In 
The mental a moment of enthusiasm the ardent inquirer abandoned his 
Nanlk eSOf home, and strove to attain wisdom by penitent meditation, 
by study, and by an enlarged intcrcsour.sc with mankind. - 
He travelled, perhaps, beyond the limits of India, he prayed 
in solitude, he reflected on the Vedas and on the mission 
of Muhammad, and he questioned with equal anxiety lhe 
learned priest and the simple devotee about tint will of 
God and the path to happiness.' 1 Plato and Bacon, I>es 

oven vulgarly to denote the unity of God. Tim render will remember 
that the apocryphal gospels state how (Uirist, before ho was twehe 
years old, perplexed his instructors, and explained to them tin* 
mystical significance of the alphabetical characters. (Strauss, Lift 
of Jems, i. 272.) 

1 Extracts or selections from the writings of KabTr appear in the 
Adi-Qranth, and Kablr is often, and Gorakh sometimes, quoted or 
referred to. 

2 A chance mooting with some h’aklrs (Malcolm, Nkttc/i, pp. <S, i;i) 
and the more methodical instructions of a Dervish (l>uhUUn\^ ii. iM7) 
are each referred to as having subdued the mind of Nfumk, or us 
having given him the impulse which determined the future course 
of his life. In Malcolm may bo soon those stories which please the 
multitude), to the oiloct that although Nannie, when the spirit of God 
was upon him, bostowod all the grain in his brother-in-law's stores 
in charity, they wore nevertheless always found replenished ; or t hat 
Daulat Khan Lodi, tho employer of NTuiak’s brother-in-law, alt hough 
aware that much had really been given away, nevertheless found 
everything correct on balancing tho accounts of receipts and expendi- 
ture. 

The Sikh accounts represent Nanak to have met the Emperor 
Babar, and to have greatly odifiod tho adventurous sovereign by his 
demeanour and conversation, while ho perplexed him by saying that 
both were kings and were about to found dynasties of leu! I have 
tracod but two allusions to Babar by name, and one by obvious hi' 
foronce, in the Adi-Qranth, viz. in tho Asa Rag and Talking port if ms, 
and those bear reference simply to the destruction of a village, and 
to his incursions as a conqueror. Mulmin Earn \lhihMn, ii. iMtq 
preserves an idle report that Nanak, being dissatislied with tho 
Afghans, called the Mughals into India, 

3 Nanak is gonorally said to have travelled over tho whole of Judiu, 
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Cartes and Alghazali, examined the current philosophic 
systems of the world, without finding a sure basis of truth 
for the operations of the intellect ; and, similarly, the heart 
of the pious Nanak sought hopelessly for a resting-place 
amid the conflicting creeds and practices of men. All was 
error, he said ; lie had read Korans and Purans, but God 
he had nowhere found. 1 He returned to his native land, he 
threw aside the habit of an ascetic, he became again the 
father of his family, and he passed the remainder of his 
long life in calling upon men to worship the One Invisible 
God, to live virtuously, and to be tolerant of the failings 
of others. The mild demeanour, the earnest piety, and per- 
suasive eloquence of Nanak, arc ever the themes of praise, 
and he died at the age of seventy, leaving behind him many 
zealous and admiring disciples. 2 

in have gone through Persia, and to have visited Mecca (ef. Malcolm, 
Ski fcA, p. 10, and Forster, Trawl*, i. SOS- If), hut the number of years 
he employed in wandering, and the date of his linal return to his 
native province, are alike uncertain. Jlc had several companions, 
among whom Mardilna, the rababi or harper (or rather a chanter, 
and player upon a stringed instrument like a guitar), balm a, who was 
Ids successor, Bala, a Kindhu Jilt, and Itiim J)aH, styled Buddha or 
the Ancient, are the most frequently referred to. In pictorial repre- 
sentations Mardilna always accompanies Nauuk. When at Mecca, 
a story is related that Nanak was found sleeping with Ins feet towards 
the temple, that ho was angrily asked how he dared to dishonour Urn 
house of the bord, mid that ho replied, ‘ (Valid he turn his feet where 
the house of Clod was not ? ’ (Malcolm, H ketch of the tfikhfi, p. 151).) 
Nanak adopted, sometimes at least, the garb of a Muhammadan 
I )erviHli, and at Multan he visited an assembly of M imalman devotees, 
saying ho was but as the stream of the (.hinges entering the ocean of 
holiness. (Of. Malcolm, Sketch, n. 21, and the tiirtr ul AtuUUehttriu, 
i. 311.) 

1 There is current a verso imputed to Nanak, to the effect that — 

4 tfovoral scriptures and books had ho read, 

But one (Clod) he had not found : 

1 Several Korans and Purans had ho read, 

But faith ho could not put in any.* 

The Adi-U ninth abounds with passages of a similar tenor, and in the 
supplemental portion, called the Rn tan Mala, Nanak says, * Man may 
read Vedas and Korans, and reach to a temporary bliss, but without 
(Hod sal vation is unaltainul >le.’ 

a Tho accounts mostly agree as to the date of Nfmak’s dealli, and 
they place it in 1000 of Vikraiuajit, or 1531) of Christ. A Curumkhf 
abstract states precisely that he was a teacher for seven years, live 
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Nanak combined the excellences of preceding reformers, 
and he avoided the more grave errors into which they had 
fallen. Instead of the circumscribed divinity, the anthro- 
pomorphous God of Ramanand and Kablr, he loftily in- 
vokes the Lord as the one, the sole, the timeless being ; 
the creator, the self-existent, the incomprehensible, and the 
everlasting. He likens the Deity to Truth, which was 
before the world began, which is, and which shall endure for 
ever, as the ultimate idea or cause of all we know or behold. 1 

months, and soven days, and that ho died oil the I Oth of tlio Hindu 
month Asauj. Forster ( Travels , i. 205) represents that ho travelled 
for fifteen years. Nanak died at Kartfirpur, on the Ravi, about forty 
miles above Lahore, whore there is a place of worship sacred to him. 
Ho loft two sons,Hri Chand, an ascetic, whose namolivosas the founder 
of the Hindu sect of Udasis, and Lachmi Das, who devoted himself 
to pleasure, and of whom nothing particular is known. The Nfmnk- 
putras, or descendants of Nanak, called also SuhibzadaM, or moils of 
the master, aro everywhere reverenced among Sikhs, and if traders, 
some privileges are conceded to thorn by the chiefs of their country. 
Muhsin Fani observes (Dabistan, ii. 253) that the representatives of 
Nanak wore known as Kartaris, moaning, perhaps, rather that they 
wore held to be holy or devoted to the service of God, than that they 
wore simply residents of JKartiirpur. 

1 Soo the Adi-Qranth in, for instance, the portion called f/ew/r c 
and the prefatory Juy, or prayer of admonition and remembrance. 
Of. also Wilkins, Asiatic Ilemirchcs, i. 28b, &c, 

‘ Akalpurik’, ortho Timeless Being, is the ordinary Sikh appollut ion 
of God, corresponding idiomatically with the ‘Almighty \ in Kngl fall. 
Yet Gobind, in the second (kanth (Hazara NIi&lxl portion), npustrn* 
phizes Time itself as the only true God, for God was the first and the 
last, the being without end, &c. 

Milton assigns to timo a casual or limited usu only, and fSlmkr* 
upoaro makes it finite : 

1 For time, though in eternity applied 
To motion, measures all things durable 
By present, past, and future. 1 

Paradise U wf, v. 

‘ But thought ’s tho slave of life, and life, timo’s fool ; 

And timo, that takes survey of all tho world. 

Must have a stop.’ 

t Unity l V , v. iv. 

Three of tho modern philosophizing hcIiooJh of India, viz. iuli vision 
of the SftukhyaH, tho Buraniks, and tho Halvas, make K&l,nr time, 
one of tho twenty-seven, or thirty, or thirty-six component OKHuum* 
or phenomena of tho universe of matter and mind, and thus give it 
distinct functions, or u separates existence. 
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He addresses equally the Mulla and the Pandit, the Dervish 
and the SannyasI, and tells them to remember that Lord of 
Lords who has seen come and go numberless Muhammads, 
and Vishnus, and Sivas. 1 * * He tells them that virtues and 
charities, heroic acts and gathered wisdom, arc nought of 
themselves, that the only knowledge which availeth is the 
knowledge of God ; a and then, as if to rebuke those vain 
men who saw eternal life in their own act of faith, lie 
declares that they only can find the Lord on whom the 
Lord looks with favour.® Yet the extension of grace is 
linked with the exercise of our will and the beneficent use 
of our faculties. God, said Nanak, places salvation in good 
works and uprightness of conduct : the Lord will ask of 
man, 4 * * * What has he done jf ’ 4 — and the teacher further 
required timely repentance of men, saying, ‘ If not until 
the day of reckoning the sinner abaseth himself, punishment 
shall overtake him \ 8 

Nilnak adopted the philosophical system of his country- 
men, and regarded bliss as the dwelling of the soul with 
God after its punitory transmigrations should have ceased. 
Life, he says, is as the shadow of the passing bird, but the 
soul of nmn is, as the potter's wheel* ever circling on its 
pivot.® He makes the same uses of the current language or 
notions of the lime on other subjects, and thus says, he 
who remains bright amid darkness (Anjan), unmoved amid 
deceit (Maya), that is, perfect amid temptation, should 

1 A paHHuge of Nanak’s in the supplement to the Adi^frnnth, after 
saying that there have boon multitudes of prophets, teachers, and 
holy men, concludes thus : 

The herd of Lords is the One (Sod, the Almighty (lod himself ; 

Oh Nanak ! his qualities are Imyond comprehension.* 

B S eo the Adi-Urimth, towards the end of the portion called Amu, 

* See the Adi*Grnnth, end of llu> Am Hay, and in the supplementary 
portion called the Ha inn Mala. 

4 The Adi'Uranth, Parbhhtl UaynL (If, Malcolm (Sketch, p. 1(H) 
and Wilkins (/Is. lies., i. 280, &o,), 

b Hen the Niudhat Naina, or admonition of Nanak to Karon, a 

fabulous monarch, which, however, is not admitted into the Ora nth , 
perhaps because it s personal or particular application is not in keeping 

with the abstract and general nature of that book. Neither, indeed, 
is it certainly known to bo Nanak 1 h eom|KmUkm» although it embodies 

many of hi* notions. 6 AdiMranth, cud of thu Ana liny. 
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1469-1539. attain happiness. 1 But it would be idle to suppose that In* 
speculated upon being, or upon the material world, alter 
the manner of Plato or Vyiisa ; 2 3 and it would be unreason- 
able to condemn him because he preferred the doctrine of 
a succession of habiliments, and the possible purification of 
the most, sinful soul, to the resurrection of the same body, 
Nanak ad- and the pains of everlasting fire.® Nanak also referred 
missionof to fbe Arabian prophet, and to the Hindu incarnations, not 
Muhammad as impostors and the diffusers of evil, but us having truly 
the W Hmdu k een scnt by God to instruct mankind, and he lamented 
incama- that sin should nevertheless prevail. He asserted no special 
tions. divinity, although lie may possibly have considered himself, 
as he came to be considered by others, the successor of 
these inspired teachers of his belief, sent to reclaim fit! ten 
mortals of all creeds and countries within the limits of his 
knowledge. He rendered his mission applicable to all times 
and places, yet he declared himself to be but the slave, the 
humble messenger of the Almighty, making use of universal 
truth as his sole instrument. 4 lie did not claim for his 

1 Adi-Qranth , in the Suhi and Itamkali portions. 

3 goo Appondix VIII. 

3 The usual objection of the Muhammadans to the Hindu dor! rim* 
of transmigration is, that the wicked soul of this present world hits no 
remembrance of its past condition and bygone punishments, and 
does not, therefore, bring with it any inherent incentive to linlinrn', 
The Muhammadans, however, do not show that a knowledge of lie 
sin of Adam, and conucqucnt corruption of his posterity, is itmf inet i\ n 
to a follower of Christ or to a diseiple of their own prophet ; and, 
metaphysically, an impartial thinker will perhaps prefer t he Itriilmmu 
doctrine of a soul finally separated from tho ehangenble matter of 
onr sonsos, to the Egyptian scheme of tho rosm-roef ion of the eor- 
ruptiblo body, — a notion wliich seems to have impressed itself nti 
the Israelites, notwithstanding tho siLeneo of Moses, and which re* 

' sisted for centuries tho action of other systems', and whirl* was at 
length revived with increased force in connexion with the popular 
bolief in miracles* See also note 2, p. 24 atik. 

4 The whole scope of Nanak’s teaching is that Hod is all in ull, nod 
that purity of mind is tho first of objects. lie urges all men to praH ise 
devotion, and he refers to past prophets and dispensations as Ixdng 
now of no avail, but lie nowhere attributes to hiniHoIf any swjierinrity 
over others, lie was a man among men, calling upon his fellow 
creatures to live a holy life. (( !f. the Dubinin h , i i. 2*1!), 2f>0, 2M ; mid 
see Wilson, An, lies.* xvii. 234, for tho expression ‘Niinak thy slave 
is a freewill offering unto thee \) 
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writings, replete as they wore with wisdom and devotion , 1 
the merit of a direct transcription of the words of God ; 
nor did he say that his own preaching required or would be 
sanctioned by miracles . 3 Fight with no weapon," said he, 
" save the word of God ; a holy teacher hath no means save 
the purity of his doctrine.’ :i He taught that asceticism 
or abandonment of the world was unnecessary, the pious 
hermit, and the devout householder being equal in the eyes 
of tlie Almighty ; but he did not, like his contemporary 
Vallabh, express any invidious preference for married 
teachers, although his own example showed that he con- 
sidered every one should fulfil the functions of his nature . 4 
In treating the two prominent external observance's of 
Hindus and Muhammadans, veneration for the cow and 
abhorrence of the hog, he was equally wise and conciliatory, 
yielding perhaps something to the prejudices of his educa- 
tion as well as to tiie gentleness of his disposition. ‘The 
rights of strangers, ’ said he, ‘are the one the ox, and the 
other the swine, but “ITrs” and “Gurfis” will praise 
those who partake not of that which hath enjoyed life .* 1 5 

1 The Muhammadan writers are loud in their praises of Niimik's 
writ mgs. (< t he Sin r it l Mvtukhn rin , i. 1 10, 1 11 , and t ha habinUht, 
H. 25J, 252.) 

With these sober views of the Orientals may Is 4 eont mated the 
opinion of the Mumpean Huron Hhgcl, who says [Trtti'i /*, p. 283) 
that the (bn nth is ‘ u compound of niystienl absurdities He admits, 
however, that tint Sikhs worship one God, abhor images, and reject 
caste, at least in theory. 

% See particularly the Sri Ittvj chapter of the Adi -(fra nth i. In the 
Mnj VAr portion Naimk says to a pretender to miracles, * Dwell t Jam 
in flame uninjured, remain unharmed amid eternal ice, make Mocks 
of Htonc thy food, spurn the solid earth before thee with thy foot, 
weigh the heavens in a balance, and then ask thou that Manuk 
perform wonders 1 * 

Strauss (Life afjtttu*, ii. 237) points out that Christ, censured the 
seeking for miracles (John iv. 48), ami observes that the apostles in 
their letters do not mention miracles at all. 

3 Malcolm, Skekh, pp, 20, 21, 105, 

4 Adi Aha nth > particularly the Ann Itayni and JRamktt li flngnu (Of. 
the ltahiMn,t\.ltn.) 

* Adi*(bant,h, Maj chapter, Of. Malcolm (Sktkh, p, 00, note, and 
p, 107), where it is said Niinak prohibited swine'* flesh ; hut, indeed, 
the flesh of thn tam# hog hail always been forbidden to Hindus. 
(Mamfs InHtUnk*, v. 10.) The Dubinin n (il, 248) states that Manuk 
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Mf>0-1530. Thus Nannk extricated his followers from the accumu- 
lated errors of ages, and enjoined upon them devotion of 
fullyV\- thought and excellence of conduct as the first of duties, 
fnrutes his Jie left them, erect and free, unbiassed in mind ami un- 
lri«u W !w»r. fettered by rules, to become an increasing body of truthful 
hut ins n»- worshippers. His reform was in its immediate effect re- 
formation ligious and moral only ; believers were regarded as * Sikhs ’ 
or disciples, not as subjects ; and it is neither probable, 
mill uuji'ilI nor is it necessary to suppose, that he possessed any clear 
UI,Iy ‘ and sagacious views of social amelioration or of political 
NuuakHi advancement. He left the progress of his people to the 
his Sikhs operation of lime ; for his congregation was too limited* 
llVhout ,S and the slate of society too artificial, to render it either 
m*w social requisite or possible for him to become a municipal law* 
separate giver, to subvert the legislation of Manu, or to change the 
PimijiK imnK'inorial usages of tribes or races . 1 His care was rather 

prohibited wine and pork, and himself abstained from all flesh : but, 
in truth, contrail ielory passages about food may be quoted, and (hus 
Ward (77m Hindoo* , iii. 4(1(1) shows that Nilnak defendeit those who 
eat flesh, and declured that the infant which drew nurture from it** 
mol her lived virt ually upon flesh. The author of the Our UtiluumU 
pursues t lie idea, iu a somewhat trivial manner indeed, by asking 
wild her man does not. take woman to wife, and wind her the holiest 
of books are not bound with t lie skins of animals ! 

The general injunctions of Niuuik have sometimes been mis- 
interpreted by sectarian followers and learned strangers, to mean 
* great chariness of animat life \ almost, in a mere ceremonial sense. 
(Wilson, Ah, /fr#,, xvii. tiltJJ.) But tho Niklw have no such feeling, 
although the ilaiim and others carry a pious reguni for worms ami 
(lies to a ludicrous extent a practice which bus reacted upon at 
least some families of Unman ( Mho lie Christians in India. Those in 
Bhopill reject, during Is‘iit, the use of unrefined sugar, an article of 
dully consumption, 1 m ' cause, in its manufacture, the lives of many 
insects art* necessarily sacrificed 1 | It is curious t hat the (becks anti 
Humans believed the life of the ox to have liven held sacred during 
the golden age ; and Cicero quotes Aratus, to show that it was only 
during the iron nyr the flesh of cattle ls*gan to ts» eaten. {On th* 
Xaturr of t fir Oodfi* Craneklm’s translation, p. lf»4.) A, I), <',) 

1 Malcolm {Slrfvfit pp.44, 1*17) says Nannk made little or no altera' 
lion in the civil institutions of the Hindus, and Ward (77b ll indonn, 
iii. 4H.H) says, the Sikhs have no written civil or crinbnul laws, Hind* 
tar olwervations of dispraise or applause might ho made with regard 
to tho unde of the early Christians, and we know thcdiftieulties under 
which tho apostles laboured, owing to the want of a new declaratory 
law, or owing to tho scruples and prejudices of their disciples, (Acts 
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to prevent his followers contracting into a sect, and his 
comprehensive principles narrowing into monastic distinc- 
tions. This he effected by excluding his son, a meditative 
and perhaps bigoted ascetic, from the ministry when he 
should himself be no more; and, as his end approached, 
he is staled to have made a trial of the obedience or merits 
of his chosen disciples, and to have preferred the simple 
and sincere Lahna. As they journeyed along, the body of 
a man was seen lying by the way sale. Numik said, ‘ Ye 
wlm trust, in me, eat of this food.’ All hesitated save Lahna ; 
he knelt, and uncovered the dead, and touched without 
t listing the flesh of man; but, behold! the corpse had 
disappeared and NUnak was in its place. The Guru em- 
braced his faithful follower, saying he was as himself, and 
that his spirit would dwell within him . 1 The name of 
Lahna was changed to Angi-Khud, or Angad, or own body , 2 
and whatever may be the foundation of the story or the 
truth of the etymology, it is certain that the Sikhs fully 
believe the spirit of Niinak to have been incarnate in each 
succeeding Gurib a Angad was acknowledged as the teacher 

xv. 120, 28, 20, and other passages.) The seventh of the articles of 
the <'huroh of England, and the nineteenth chapter of the Scottish 
Confession of Faith, show the existing perplexity of modern divines, 
mid, doubtless, it. willlong continue to he disputed how far Christians 
are amenable to some portions of the .Jewish law, and whether Sikhs 
should wholly reject the institutions of Mann and the usages of race. 
There wen* dudai/.lng Christians and there are Brfdimanizing Hikhs ; 
the swine was a dittietilty with one, the cow is a difficulty with the 
other ; and yet the greatest obstacle, perhaps, to a complete oblitera* 
lion «f caste, is tin* rooted feeling that marriages should properly 
take place only between |>eopIe of the same origin or nation, without 
much referenee to fait h. (( ’f. Ward on The // indtm, iii.450 ; Malcolm, 
Nkrtcfi, p. 157 note ; and Forster's Trrinr/*, i. 202, 205, 208.) 

* Tliisstory is related by various Punjabi compilers, and it is given 
with one of the variations by Dr. Maegregor, in his HUtory of the 
Hikhn (i. 48), In the Dahintfln (ii. 208, 200) there is a story of asimilar 
kind about the successive sacrifice In the four ages of a cow, a horse, 
an elephant., and a man. The pious partakers of the flesh of tho last 
ottering were declared to bo saved, and the victim himself again 
Ap[M>ured in his bodily shat*. 

* C'f, Malcolm, tikekh of the Sikh#, p, 24 note. [Angad, however, 
is an old Hindu name, and the ambassador of Hftma to Eavan was 
so called. (Kennedy, Jfe*« llind. Mythol^ p. 438.) — J. D. 0.] 

* This belief is an artlole of faith with tho Bikhs. Of. the Dabist&n 
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1409-iwn. of the Sikhs, and Sri Chand, the son of Niinak, justified his 
father’s fears, and became the founder of the Hindu .sect 
of 6 Udasis \ a eomm unity indifferent to the concerns of 
this world. 1 

(ii. 253, 281). Tho Cturu Hur Unbind signed liimnolf k Xuimk ’ in it 
letter to Mulisin Fiini, tlie author of that. work. 

1 For some account of tho Uilasifl, wee Wilson, Aniutii' Hnuurrbr 
xvii. 232. Tho fleet is widely diffused; its members are proud of 
their connexion with the Niklm, and all reverence, and tnr»nt imwhcm 
and u ho, the (Irani h of Nannk. 


Note. — F or many stories regarding Nanak liiniHelf, which it him 
not been thought nerosHary to introduce into the text or notes, the 
curious reader may refer with profit to Malcolm's Sh tch, to l hi* 
second volume of the Dabintan, and to the first volume of l>r. Mae* 
gregor’s recently published Hinton/, 



CHAPTER III 


THE SIKH GURtfS OR TEACHERS, AND THE 
MODIFICATION OF SIKHISM UNDER GOBIND 
1539-1716 


Guru Angad — Guru Amar Das and the Udasi Sect — Guru Ram Das 
— Guru Arjun — Tho First Granth and Civil Organization of the 
Sikhs — Guru Har Gobind and the Military Ordering of the Sikhs 
— Guru Har Rai — Guru Har Kishan — Guru Tegh Bahadur — 
Guru Gobind, and tho Political Establishment of the Sikhs — 
Banda Bairagi the Temporal Successor of Gobind — The Dis- 
persion of the Sikhs. 


Nanak died in 1539, and he was succeeded by the Angad 
of his choice, a Kshattriya of the Tihan subdivision of the 
race, who himself died in 1552, at Kadhr, near Go'fndwal, 
on the Beas river. Little is related of his ministry, except 
that he committed to writing much of what he had heard 
about Nanalc from the Guru’s ancient companion, Bala 
Sindhu, as well as some devotional observations of his own, 
which were afterwards incorporated in the Granth . But 
Angad was true to the principles of his great teacher, and, 
not deeming either of his own sons worthy to succeed him, 
he bestowed his apostolic blessing upon Amar Das, an 
assiduous follower. 1 

Amar Das was likewise a Kshattriya, but of the Bhalla 
subdivision. He was active in preaching, and successful in 
obtaining converts, and it is said that he found an attentive 
listener in the tolerant Akbar. The immediate followers of 
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1 Angad was born, according to most accounts, in 1501 Sambat, or 
a. d. 1504, but according to others in 1567 (or a. d. 1510). His death 
is usually placed in 1609 Sambab (a. j>. 1552), but sometimes it is 
dated a year earlier, and tho Sikh accounts affect a precision as to 
days and months which can never gain credence. Forster (Travels, 
i. 296) gives 1542, perhaps a misprint for 1552, as the period of his 
death. 
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1552-74. Sri Olmnd, tlic son of Numik, Imd hitherto been regarded 
as almost equally the disciples of the first teacher with the 
Uio rtiklis f ^ rco * a dherents of Angad ; but Amur Diis d (‘(dared passive 
froui the an( l recluse 4 Udasis ’ to be wholly separate from active and 

iMuais. domestic ‘ Sikhs and thus finally preserved the infant 

church or state from disappearing as one. of many sects. 1 
In the spirit of Nanak he likewise pronounced that the 
lvidm^urcl 6 truc ^atl was s * lc whom grief and not flame consumed, 
toSSutr. and that the afflicted should seek consolation with the 
1574. Lord ’ ; thus mildly discountenancing a perverse custom, 
and leading the way to amendment by persuasion rather 
than by positive enactment.. 2 * * * * * 8 Amur Das died in 1574, after 
a ministration of about twenty-two years and a half.'* He 
lmd a son and a daughter, and it is said that, his delight 
with the uniform filial love and obedience of the latter led 
him to prefer her husband before other disciples, and to 
bestow upon him his 4 Jiarkat ’ or apostolic, virtue. The 
fond mother, or ambitious woman, is further stated to have 
obtained an assurance from the (iurii that the succession 
should remain with her posterity. 

Rum Dus, the son-in-law of Amur Das, was a Kslmttriya 
of the Sodiil subdivision, and he was worthy of his muster's 
publishes choice and of his wife’s affection. He is said to have been 
Amritsar.' * 1<, M esteem by Akbar, and to have received from him 
a piece of land, within the limits of which he dug a reservoir, 
since well known as Amritsar, or the pool of immortality i 
hut the temples and surrounding lints were at first named 

1 Malcolm (MfoirA, p. 27) ways distinctly that Amnr this made thU 

separation. The Itobintiin (ii. 271) states generally that the (inrun 

had effected it, and in the present day some educated Sikhs think 

that Arjun first authoritatively laid down the difference between an 

Udasi and a genuine follower of Nfmak. 

“ Th wAdUiraMhi in that part of the Sit hi chapter which is b\ 

Amar Das. Forster (7V«rt,i, ft(Mt) considers (hat Nfumk prohibited 
Sat I, and allowed widows to marry ; but Nanak did md make posit he 
laws of the kind, and perhaps self-sacrifice wns not, authoritatively 
interfered with until lirst Akbar and Jahangir ( Mnmtm a/JiMni/tr. 
p. 28), and afterwards t he lOtiglish, endeavoured to put tin end to it. 

8 Tho accounts agree as to the date of Amur D&h*h birth, 
placing it in 1500 .Snmhnf , or a, n. 1500, The juried of his death, 
Itk'U 8am hat, or a, in 1574, seems likewise certain, although one 
places it as Into *ih a, in 1580, 
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Ramdaspur, from the founder. 1 Ram Das is among the 
most revered of the Gurus, but no precepts of wide applica- 
tion, or rules of great practical value or force, arc attributed 
to him. His own ministry did not extend beyond seven 
years, and the slow progress of the faith of Nanak seems 
apparent from the statement that at the end of forty-two 
years his successor had not more than double that number 
of disciples or instructed followers. 3 

Arjun succeeded his father in 1581, and the wishes of 
his mother, the daughter of Amar Das, were thus accom- 
plished. 3 Arjun was perhaps the first who clearly under- 
stood the wide import of the teachings of Nanak, or who 
perceived how applicable they were to every state of life 
and to every condition of society. He made Amritsar the 
proper seat of his followers, the centre which should attract 
their worldly longings for a material bond of union ; and 
the obscure hamlet, with its little pool, has become a popu- 
lous city and the great place of pilgrimage of the Sikh 
people. 4 Arjun next arranged the various writings of his 

1 Malcolm, Sketch , p. 29 ; Forster, Travels , i. 297 the Dabistan, 
ii. 275. Tho Sikh accounts state that the possession of Akbar’s gift 
was disputed by a Bairagi, who claimed the land as the silo of an 
ancient pool dedicated to Ram Chandra, the tutelary deity of his 
order ; but the Sikh Guru said haughtily he was himself the truer 
representative of the hero. The Bairagi could produce no proof ; 
but Ram Das dug deep into the earth, and displayed to numerous 
admirers the ancient stops of tho domi-god’s reservoir • 

2 Such seems to bo the meaning of the expression, ‘"Ho held holy 
converse with eighty-four Sikhs,’ used by Bhai Kanh Singh in a 
manuscript compilation of the beginning of this century. 

Ram Das’s birth is placed in 1581 Sambat, or a. d. 1524,his marriage 
in a. D. 1542, the founding of Amritsar in a. d. 1577, and his death 
in a. d. 1581. 

3 It scorns doubtful whether Ram Das had two or three sons, 
PirthI Chand (or Bharut Mai or Dhi Mai), Arjun, and Mahadev, and 
also whether Arjun was older or younger than PirthI Chand. It is 
more certain, however, that PirthI Chand claimed the succession on 
the death of his brother, if not on the death of his father, and he was 
also indeed accused of endeavouring to poison Arjun. (Cf. Malcolm, 
Sketch, p. 30, and the Dabistan, ii. 273.) The descendants of PirthI 
Chand aro still to be found m the neighbourhood of the Sutlej, espe- 
cially at Kot Har Sahai, south of Ferozopore. 

4 The ordinary Sikh accounts represent Arjun to have taken up 
his residence at Amritsar ; but he lived for some time at least at 
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predecessors ; 1 he added to them the best known, or the 
Compiles most suitable, compositions of some other religious rc- 
the Adi- formers of the few preceding centuries, and completing the 
Qrmth. whole with a prayer and some exhortations of his own, he 
declared the compilation to be pre-eminently the ‘ Growth 5 
or Book ; and he gave to his followers their fixed rule of 
religious and moral conduct, with an assurance that multi- 
tudes even of divine Brahmans had wearied themselves 
with reading the Vedas, and had found not the value of an 
Reduces oil-seed within them. 2 The Guru next reduced to a system- 
o^ringsTo atic tax the customary offerings of liis converts or adherents, 
a systema- who, under his ascendancy, were to be found in every city 
tithe f ° r an ^ province. The Sikhs were bound by social usage, and 
disposed from reverential feelings, to make such presents 
to their spiritual guide ; but the agents of Arjiin were 
spread over the country to demand and receive the contri- 
butions of the faithful, which they proceeded to deliver to 
the Guru in person at an annual assembly. Thus the Sikhs, 
says the almost contemporary Muhsin Fani, became ac- 
customed to a regular government. 3 Nor was Arjiin heed- 
and on- less G f other means of acquiring wealth and influence ; he 
traffic. dispatched his followers into foreign countries to be as keen 
in traffic as they were zealous in belief, and it is probable 
that his transactions as a merchant were extensive, although 
confined to the purchase of horses in Turkestan. 41 

Arjiin became famous among pious devotees, and Ids 
biographer^ dwell on the number of saints and holy men 
who were edified by his instructions. Nor was he unheeded 

Taran Taran, which lies between that city and the junction of tho 
Boas and Sutlej. (Cf. tlio Ddbistan , ii. 275.) 

1 Malcolm, Sketch, p, 30. General tradition and most writers attri- 
bute tho arrangement of tho First Granth to Arjiin ; hut Angad is 
understood to have preserved many obsorvations of NiLnak, and 
Forster (Travels, i. 297) states that Ham Das compiled tho histories 
and precepts of his predecessors, and annexed a commentary to tho 
work. The same author, indeed (Travels, i. 290 note), also” contra- 
dictorily assigns tho compilation to Angad. 

a Adi-(Jranth, in that portion of the Suhi chapter written by Arjiin. 
For some account of tho Adi, or First Granth, see Appendix T. 

3 The Dabistan, ii. 270, &c. Cf. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30. 

4 Tho ordinary >Sikh accounts arc to this effect. Cf. the DabMftn, 
ii. 271. 
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by those in high station, for he is said to have refused to 
betroth his son to the daughter of Chandu Shah, the finance 
administrator of the Lahore province ; 1 and he further 
appears to have been sought as a political partisan, and to 
have offered up prayers for Khusru, the son of Jahangir, 
when in rebellion and in temporary possession of the Punjab. 
The Guru was summoned to the emperor’s presence, and 
fined and imprisoned at the instigation chiefly, it is said, 
of Chandu Shall, whose alliance he had rejected, and who 
represented him as a man of a dangerous ambition. 3 Arjun 
died in 1606, and his death is believed to have been hastened 
by the rigours of his confinement ; but his followers piously 
assert that, having obtained leave Lo bathe in the river 
Ravi, he vanished in Lhe shallow stream, to the fear and 
wonder of those guarding him. 3 

1 Cf. Forster, Travels , i. 298. The Sikh accounts represent that the 
son of Arjun was mentioned to Chandu as a suitable match for his 
daughter, and that Chandu slightingly objected, saying, Arjun, 
although a man of name and wealth, was still a beggar, or one who 
received alms. This was reported to Arjun ; ho resented the taunt, 
and would not bo reconciled to the match, notwithstanding the per- 
sonal endeavours of Chandu to appease him and bring about the 
union. 

Shah is a corrupted suffix to names, extensively adopted in India. 
It is a Persian word signifying a king, but applied to Muhammadan 
Paklrs as Maharaja is used by or towards Hindu dcvotocs. It is also 
used to denoto a principal merchant, or as a corruption of Sahu or 
Sahukar, and it is further used as a name or title, as corruption of 
Sah or Sakai. Tho Gond converts to Muhammadanism on the 
Narbada all add the word Shah to their names. 

2 Dahstan, ii. 272, 273. Tho Sikh accounts correspond sufficiently 
as to tho fact of tho Guru’s arraignment, whilo they are silent about 
bis treason. They declare tho emperor to have been satisfied of his 
sanctity and innocence (generally), and attribute his continued 
imprisonment to Chandu’s malignity and disobedience of orders. 
(Of. Malcolm, Sketch , p. 32. ) Muhsin Fani also states that a Muham- 
madan saint of Thanesar was banished by Jahangir for aiding 
Khusru with his prayors. (Dabistan, ii. 273. ) Tho emperor himself 
simply slates (Memoirs, p. 88) that at Lahore ho impaled seven 
Hundred of tho rebels, and on his way to that city he appears (Memo it s, 
p. 81) to have bostowod a present on Shaikh Nizam of Thanesar ; but 
lie may have subsequently become aware of his hostility. 

3 Cf. Maloolm, Sketch , p. 33 ; tho Dabislan , ii. 272-3 ; and Forster, 
d'tavels, i. 298. 

a. i>. 1553 seems the most probable date of Arjun’s birth, although 
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1581-1600. During the ministry of Arjun the principles of Nanak 
Diffusion of t ' 00 ^ a ® rm ll0 ^ on ^ ie m * n( ^ s followers , 1 and a disciple 

Sikhism, named Gur Das gives a lofty and imaginative view of the 
The writ- mission of that teacher. He regards him as the successor 
Our d&s Vyasa and Muhammad, and as the destined restorer of 
Bhulleh. purity and sanctity ; the regenerator of a world afflicted 
with the increasing wickedness of men, and with the savage 
contentions of numerous sects. He declaims against the 
bigotry of the Muhammadans and their ready resort to 
violence ; he denounces the asceticism of the Hindus, and 
he urges all men to abandon their evil ways, to live peace- 
fully and virtuously, and to call upon the name of the one 
true God to whom Nanak had borne witness. Arjun is 
commonly said to have refused to give these writings of 
his stern but fervid disciple a place in the Granth , perhaps 
as unsuited to the tenor of Nanak’ s exhortations, which 
scarcely condemn or threaten others. The writings of Gur 
Das are, indeed, rather figurative descriptions of actual 
affairs than simple hymns in praise of God; but they 
deserve attention as expounding Nanak’s object of a 
gradual fusion of Muhammadans and Hindus into common 
The con- observers of a new and a better creed, and as an almost 
Nanak 11 ?) t contcm P orar y instance of the conversion of the noble but 
come ihcT obscure idea of an individual into the active principle of 
"miles cJ m " a an( i fc i ie gradual investiture of a simple fact 

people ° a wiLli the gorgeous mythism of memory and imagination, 
real liisior ^ 1C unpretending Nanak, the deplorer of human frailty 
a mythical an d the lover of his fellow men, becomes, in the mind of 
narrative. Gur Das and of the Sikh people, the first of heavenly 
powers and emanations, and the proclaimed instrument of 
God for the redemption of the world ; and every hope and 
feeling of the Indian races is appealed to in proof or in 
illustration of the reality and the splendour of his mission . 8 

one account places it as lato as a. d. 1565. Similarly 1663 Sambat, or 
1015 Hijri, or a. D, 1600, seems the most certain date of his death. 

1 Muhsin Fani observes (Vabidtan, ii, 270) that in tho time of 
Arjun Sikhs were to be found overywhero throughout tho country. 

2 Tho work of Bhai Gur Das Bhulleh, simply known as such, or as 
tlio Gyan llatnavall (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, note), is much road by 
tho Sikhs. It consists of forty chapters, and is written in different 
kinds of verso. Some extracts may bo seen in Appendix XIX, and 
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On the death of Arjun, his brother Pirthi Chand made 
some attempts to be recognized as Guru, for the only son 
of the deceased teacher was young, and ecclesiastical usage 
has everywhere admitted a latitude of succession. But 
some suspicion of treachery towards Arjun appears to have 
attached to him, and his nephew soon became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Sikhs, although Pirthi Chand himself 
continued to retain a few followers, and thus sowed the 
first fertile seeds of dissent, or elements of dispute or of 
change, which ever increase with the growth of a sect or 
a system . 1 Har Gobind was not, perhaps, more than eleven 
years of age at his father’s death, but he was moved by 
his followers to resent the enmity of Chandu Shah, and he 
is represented either to have procured his condemnation by 
the emperor, or to have slain him by open force without 
reference to authority . 3 Whatever may be the truth about 
the death of Chandu and the first years of Har Gobind’s 
ministry, it is certain that, in a short time, he became 
a military leader as well as a spiritual teacher. Nanak had 
sanctioned or enjoined secular occupations, Arjun carried 
the injunction into practice, and the impulse thus given 
speedily extended and became general. The temper and 
the circumstances of Har Gobind both prompted him to 

in Malcolm, Sketch, p. 152, &c. Gur Das was the scribe of Arjun, but 
his pride and haughtiness are said to have displeased his master, and 
his compositions were refused a place in the sacred book. Time and 
reflection — and the Sikhs add a miracle — made him sensible of his 
failings and inferiority, and Arjun perceiving his contrition, said he 
would include his writings in the Granth. But tho final meekness of 
Gur Das was such, that he himself declared them to be unworthy of 
such association ; whereupon Arjun enjoined that all Sikhs should 
nevertheless read thorn. He describes Arjun (Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30, 
note) to have become Guru without any formal investiture or con- 
secration by his father, which may further mark the commanding 
character of that teacher. 

Malcolm (Sketch, p. 32) appears to confound Chandu Shah (or 
Dhani Chand) with Gur Das. 

1 Malcolm, Sketch , p. 30, and Dabistdn, ii. 273. Thcso sectaries 
wore called Mina , a term commonly used in the Punjab, and which is 
expressive of contempt or opprobrium, as stated by Muhsin Fani. 
Tho proneness to sectarianism among the first Christians was noticed 
and doprocated by Paul (1 Cor. i. 10-13). 

3 Cf. Forster, Travels, i. 298. 
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innovation ; he had his father’s death to move his feelings, 
and in surpassing the example of his parent, even the 
jealous dogma of the Hindu law, which allows the most 
lowly to arm in self-defence, may not have been without 
its influence on a mind acquainted with the precepts of 
Manu. 1 Arjiin trafficked as a. merchant, and played his 
part as a priest in affairs of policy ; but Har Gobind 
grasped a sword, and marched with his devoted followers 
among the troops of the empire, or boldly led them to 
oppose and overcome provincial governors or personal 
enemies. Nanak had himself abstained from animal food, 
and the prudent Arjun endeavoured to add to his saintly 
merit or influence by a similar moderation ; but the ad- 
venturous Har Gobind became a hunter and an eater of 
flesh, and his disciples imitated him in these robust prac- 
tices. 2 The genial disposition of the martial apostle led 
him to rejoice in the companionship of a camp, in the 
dangers of war, and m the excitements of the chase, nor is 
it improbable that the policy of a temporal chief mingled 
with the feelings of an injured son and witli the duties of 
a religious guide, so as to shape his acts to tlic ends of his 
ambition, alLhough that may not have aimed at more than 
a partial independence under the mild supremacy of the 
son of Akbar. Har Gobind appears to have admitted 
criminals and fugitives among Ins followers, and where a 
principle of antagonism had already arisen, they may have 
served him zealously without greaLly reforming the practice 
of their lives ; and, indeed, they are staled to have believed 
that the faithful Sikh would pass unquestioned into heaven. 3 
He had a stable of eight hundred horses ; three hundred 
mounted followers were constantly in attendance upon him, 
and a guard of sixty matclilock-men secured the safety of 
his person, had he ever feared or thought of assassination. 4 
The impulse which he gave to tlic Sikhs was sucli as to 

1 For this last supposition, sec RIalcolm, Sketch, pp. 1 1, 189. There 

is perhaps some straining after nicety of reason in the notion, as 
Mauu’s injunction had long become obsolete in such matters, espe- 
cially under the Muhammadan supremacy. 

3 The Dabvitftn, ii. 248, and Malcolm, Sketch, p. 30. 

3 The Dabwt&n, ii. 281, 280. 4 The Dab intuit, ii. 277. 
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separate them a long way from all Hindu sects, and after 1606-45. 
the time of Har Gobind the 6 disciples ’ were in little danger and com 
of relapsing into the limited merit or utility of monks a c m " 
and mendicants. 1 

Har Gobind became a follower of the Emperor Jahangir, faSn BaS lu 
and to the end of his life his conduct partook as much of dissenters, 
the military adventurer as of the enthusiastic zealot. He ^arGolnnd 
accompanied the imperial camp to Kashmir, and he is at the dis- 
one time represented as in holy colloquy with the religious pleasure of 
guide of the Mughal, and at another as involved in diffi- azi8ir * 
culties with the emperor about retaining for himself that 
money which he should have disbursed to his troops. He 
had, too, a multitude of followers, and his passion for the 
chase, and fancied independence as a teacher of men, may 
have led him to offend against the sylvan laws of the court. 

The empcTor was displeased, the fine imposed on Arjun had 
never been paid, and Har Gobind was placed as a prisoner is im- 
on scanty food in the fort of Gwalior. But the faithful P riaontJ d, 
Sikhs continued to revere the mysterious virtues or the real 
merits of their leader. They flocked to Gwalior, and bowed 
themselves before the walls which restrained their perse- 
cuted Guru, till at last Llie prince, moved, perhaps, as much and re- 
by superstition as by pity, released him from confinement. 2 lease(i ’ 

On the death of Jahangir in 1628, Har Gobind continued Jahangir 
in the employ of the Muhammadan Government, but he 
appears soon to have been led into a course of armed resist- Gobind cm- 
ancc to the imperial officers in the Punjab. A disciple SJgesin^ 
brought some valuable horses from Turkestan ; they were fare; 
seized, as was said, for the emperor, and one was con- 
ferred as a gift on the Kazl or Judge of Lahore, The Guru 

1 Soe Appendix IX. 

2 Cf. the Ddbistan , li. 273, 274, and ForHter, Travels , i. 268, 299. 

But the journey to Kashmir, and the controversy with Muhammadan 
saints or Mullas, are given on the authority of the native chronicles. 

Muhsin Fani represents Har Gobind to have been imprisoned for 
twelve years, and Forster attributes liis release to the intervention 
of a Muhammadan leader, who had originally induced him to submit 
to the emperor. 

Tho Emperor Jahangir, in his Memoirs , gives more than one 
instance of his credulity and superstitious reverence for reput od 
saints and magicians. See particularly his Mcmoii s, p. 129, &c.„ 
where his visit to a worker of wonders is narrated. 


plete sepa- 
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1606-45. recovered this one animal by pretending to purchase it ; the 
judge was deceived, and his anger was further roused by the 
abduction of, the Sikhs say his daughter, the Muhammadans 
his favourite concubine, who had become enamoured of the 
Guru. Other things may have rendered Har Gobind ob- 
noxious, and it was resolved to seize him and to disperse 
his followers. He was assailed by one Mukhlis Khan, but 
he defeated the imperial troops near Amritsar, fighting, it 
is idly said, with five thousand men against seven thousand. 
Afterwards a Sikh, a converted robber, stole two of the 
emperor’s prime horses from Lahore, and the Guru was 
again attacked by the provincial levies, but the detachment 
Har Gobind was routed and its leaders slain. Har Gobind now deemed 
the^wastes ^ prudent to retire for a time to the wastes of Bhatinda, 
of Hariana. south of the Sutlej, where it might be useless or dangerous 
to follow him ; but he watched his opportunity and 
Returns to speedily returned to the Punjab, only, however, to become 
e unja . en g a g C( j j n contentions. The mother of one Painda 
Khan, who had subsequently risen to some local eminence, 
had been the nurse of Har Gobind, and the Guru had ever 
been liberal to his foster brother. Painda Khan was moved 
to keep to himself a valuable hawk, belonging to the Guru’s 
eldest son, which had flown to his house by chance s he 
was taxed with the detention of the bird ; he equivocated 
before the Guru, and became soon after his avowed enemy. 
The presence of Har Gobind seems ever to have raised 
a commotion, and Painda Khan was fixed upon as a suitable 
Slays in leader to coerce him. He was attacked ; but the warlike 
Pamda 6 a P oslle dew friend of his youth with his own hand, and 
Khan, Ins proved again a victor. In this action a soldier rushed 
friend. furiously upon the Guru ; but he warded the blow and 
laid the man dead at his feet, exclaiming , 6 Not so, but thus, 
is the sword used ’ ; an observation from which the author 
of the Dabistdn draws the inference ‘ that Har Gobind 
struck not in anger, but deliberately and to give instruction ; 
for the function of a Guru is to teach \ l 

1 See the Dabistan , ii. 27 5 ; but naiivo accounts, Sikh and Muham- 
madan, have boon mainly followed in narrating tho sequence of events. 
Compare, however, tho Ddbistan , ii. 281-, for tho seizure of horses 
belonging to 'a disciple of tho Guru. 
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Har Gobind appears to have had other difficulties and 
adventures of a similar kind, and occasionally to have been 
reduced to great straits ; but the Sikhs always rallied 
round him, his religious reputation increased daily, and 
immediately before his death he was visited by a famous 
saint of the ancient Persian faith. 1 He died in peace in 
1645, at KIratpur on the Sutlej, a place bestowed upon him 
by the hill chief of Kahlur, and the veneration of his 
followers took the terrible form of self-sacrifice. A Rajput 
convert threw himself amid the flames of the funeral pyre, 
and walked several paces till he died at the feet of his 
master. A Jat disciple did the same, and others, wrought 
upon by these examples, were ready to follow, when Har 
Rai, the succeeding Guru, interfered and forbade them. 2 

During the ministry of Har Gobind, the Sikhs increased 
greatly in numbers, and the fiscal policy of Arjun, and the 
armed system of his son, had already formed them into 
a kind of separate state within the empire. The Guru was, 
perhaps, not unconscious of his latent influence, when he 
played with the credulity or rebuked the vanity of his 
Muhammadan friend. ‘A Raja of the north ’, said he, fi has 
sent an ambassador to ask about a place called Delhi, and 
the name and parentage of its Icing. I was astonished that 
he had not heard of the commander of the faithful, the lord 
of the ascendant, Jahangir.’ 3 But during his busy life he 

1 The Dabistcm, ii. 280. 

2 This is related on the authority of the Dahistan , ii. 280, 281. Har 
Gobind’s death is also given agreeably to the text of the Dahistan as 
having occurred on the 3rd Mohurrum, 1055 Hijrl, or on the 19th Feb., 
a. d, 1645. Maloolm, /Sketch, p. 37, and Forster, Travels, i. 299, give 
a. d. 1044 as the exact or probable date, obviously from regarding 
1701 Sambat (which Maloolm also quotes) as identical throughout, 
instead of for about the first nine months only, with A. n. 1644, an 
error which may similarly apply to several conversions of dates in 
this history. The manuscript accounts consulted place the Guru’s 
death variously in a. d. 1637, 1638, and 1639 ; but they lean to tfie 
middle term. All, however, must be too early, as Muhsin Fani 
(Dabistan,iu2Sl) says he saw Har Gobind in A. D. 1643. Har Gobind’s 
birth is placed by tho native accounts in tho early part of 1652 Sambat, 
corresponding with the middle of A. D. 1595. 

3 See tho Dahistan, ii. 276, 277. The friend being Mulisin Fani 
himself. The story perhaps shows that the Sikh truly considered 
the Muhammadan to be a gossiping and somewhat credulous person. 
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never forgot his genuine characters and always styled him- 
self 6 Nanak in deference to the firm belief of the Sikhs, 
that the soul of their great teacher animated each of his 
successors . 1 So far as Har Gobind knew or thought of 
philosophy as a science, he fell into the prevailing views of 
the period : God, he said, is one, and the world is an 
illusion, an appearance without a reality; or he would 
adopt the more Pantheistic notion, and regard the universe 
as composing the one Being. But such reflections did not 
occupy his mind or engage his heart, and the rebuke of 
a Brahman that if the world was the same as God, he, the 
Guru, was one with the ass grazing hard by, provoked a 
laugh only from the tolerant Har Gobind . 3 That he thought 
conscience and understanding our only divine guides, may 
probably be inferred from his reply to one who declared 
the marriage of a brother with a sister to be forbidden by 
the Almighty. Had God prohibited it, said he, it would be 
impossible for man to accomplish it . 3 His contempt Tor 
idolatry, and his occasional wide departure from the mild 
and conciliatory ways of Nanak, may be judged from the 
following anecdote : One of his followers smote the nose 
oil an image ; the several neighbouring chiefs complained 
to the Guru, who summoned the Sikh to his presence ; Lhe 
culprit denied the act, but said ironically, that if the god 
bore witness against him, he would die willingly. * Oh, 
fool ! 9 said the Rajas, 4 how should the god speak ? 9 6 It 
is plain answered the Sikh, 4 who is the fool ; if the god 
cannot save his own head, how will he avail you ? 9 4 
Gurdit, the eldest son of ITar Gobind, had acquired 
a high reputation, but he died before his father, leaving 

The dates would rather point to Shah Julian as the emperor alluded 
to than Jahangir, as given parenthetically in the translated text of 
the Dabistan, Jahangir diedin A. d. 1628, and Muhsin Fain’s acquain- 
tance with Har Gobind appears not t a have taken place till towards 
the last years of the Guru’s life, or till after a. d. 1040. 

1 Cf. the Dabistan ,, ii. 281. 2 Of. the Dabistan, li. 277, 270, 280. 

3 The Dabistan , ii. 280. [Cicero seems to have almost as high an 
opinion of tho functions .of conscience. It points out to us, ho says, 
without Divmo assistance, the difference between virtue and vice. 
(Nature of the Gods , Francldin’s translation, p, 218.) — J. JL>. 0.] 

4 The Dabistan , ii. 270. 
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two sons, one of whom succeeded to the apostleship . 1 Har 1645-61. 
Rai, the new Guru, remained at KIratpur for a time, until 
the march of Lroops to reduce the Kahlur Raja to obedience 
induced him Lo remove eastward into the district of Sarmor . 2 
There he also remained in peace until he was induced, in 
1658-9, to take part, of a nature not distinctly laid down. Becomes a 
with Dara Shikoh, in the struggle between him and his 
brothers for the empire of India. Bara failed, his adherents 
became rebels, and Har Rai had to surrender his elder son 
as a hostage. The youth was treated with distinction and 
soon released, and thQ favour of the politic Aurangzeb is 
believed to have roused the jealousy of the father . 5 But 
the end of Har Rai was at hand, and he died at KIratpur in Dies a.d. 
the year 1661. 4 His ministry was mild, yet such as won 1 ’ 

1 For some allusions to Gurdit or Gurditta, see the Dabistan , ii.281, 

282. His memory is yet fondly preserved, and many anecdotes are 
current of his personal strength and dexterity. His tomb is at 
KIratpur, on the Sutlej, and it has now become a place of pilgrimage. 

In connexion with his death, a story is told, which at least serves to 
mark the aversion of the Sikh teachers to claim the obedience of the 
multitude by an assumption of miraculous powers a Gurditta had 
raised a slaughtered cow to life, on the prayer, some say, of a poor 
man the owner, and his father was displeased that he should so en- 
deavour to glorify himself. ‘Gurditta said that as a life was required 
by God, and as he had withheld one, ho would yield his own ; where- 
upon he lay down and gave up his spirit. A similar story is told of 
Atal Rai, the youngest son of Har Gobind, who had raised the child 
of a sorrowing widow to life. His father reproved him, saying, 

Gurus should display their powors in purity of doctrine and holiness 
of living. Tho youth, or child as some say, replied as Gurditta had 
done, and died. His tomb is m Amritsar, and is likewise a place 
deemed sacred. 

Gurditta’s youngor son was named Dhirmal, and his descendants 
are still to be found at Kartarpur, in the Jullundur Doab. 

2 See the Dalintan, ii. 282. The place meant seems to be Taksal or 

Tangsal, near the present British station of Kasauli to the northward 
of Ambala. * 

Tho important work of Muhsin Fani brings down tho history of the 
Sikhs to this point only. 

3 The GKiru’s leaning towards Dara is given on tho authority of 
native accounts only, but it is highly probable in itself, considering 
Dara’s personal oharacter and religious principles. 

4 The authorities mostly agree as to the date of Har Rai’s death, 
but ono'account pi aces it in a. d. 1 062. The Guru’s birth is differently 
placed in 1628 and 1629. 
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1061-74. for him general respect ; and many of the 6 Bhais or 
brethren, the descendants of the chosen companions of a 
Guru, trace their descent to one disciple or other distin- 
guished by Har Rai. 1 Some sects also of Sikhs, who affect 
more than ordinary precision, had their origin during the 
peaceful supremacy of this GuriL 2 

Har Ki- Har Rai left two sons, Ram Rai, about fifteen, and Har 
cpS? SUC " Kfehan* about six years of age ; but the elder was the off- 
lGfil/ spring of a handmaiden, and not of a wife of equal degree, 
and Har Rai is further said to have declared the younger 
his successor. The disputes between the partisans of the 
two brothers ran high, and the decision was at last referred 
to the emperor. Aurangzeb may have been willing to allow 
the Sikhs to choose their own Guru, as some accounts have 
it, but the more cherished tradition relates that, being 
struck with the child's instant recognition of the empress 
among a number of ladies similarly arrayed, he declared 
the right of Har Kishan to be indisputable, and he was 
accordingly recognized as head of the Sikhs : but before 
the infant apostle could leave Delhi, he was attacked with 
Dips 1004. small-pox, and died, in 1664, at that place. 3 

1 Of these Bhai Bhagtu, the founder of the Kaithal family, useful 
partisans of Lord Lake, but now reduced £o comparative insignificance 
under the operation of the British system of escheat, was one of the 
best known. Dharam Singh, the ancestor of the respectable Bhais 
of Bagrian, a place between the Sutloj and Jumna, was likewise a 
follower of Har Rai. 

Nowadays the title of Bhai is in practice frequently given to any 
Sikh of eminent sanctity, whether his ancestor were the companion 
of a Guru or not. The Bedis and Sodhis, however, confine themselves 
to the distinctive names of their tribes, or the Bedis call themselves 
Baba or father, and the Sodhis sometimes arrogate to themselves the 
title of Guru, as the representatives of Gobind and Ram Diis. 

2 Of those sects the Suthns or the Sulhra-Shahis are the best known. 
Their founder was one Sucha, a Brahman, and they have a st'han or 
dcra, or place under the walls of the citadel of Lahore. (Of. Wilson, 
An. lies , xvii. 236.) The name, or designation, means simply the 
pure. Another follower of Har Rai was a IChattri trader, named 
Fattu, who got the title, or adopted the name of Bhai P’hiru, and who, 
according to the belief of some people, became the real founder of 
the Udasis. 

3 Of. Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38, and Forster, Travels , i. 299. One 
native account places Har Kishan 1 s death in a. d. 1666, but 1604 
scorns tho preferable date. His birth took place in a. d . 1666. 
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When Har Kishan was about to expire, he is stated to 1604-75. 
have signified that his successor would be found in the T ^ Ba _ 
village of Bakala, near Goindwal, on the Beas river. In holur 
this village there were many of Har Gobind’s relatives, and 
his son, Tegh Bahadur, after many wanderings and a long 1664. 
sojourn at Patna, on the Ganges, had taken up his residence 
at the same place. Ram Rai continued to assert his claims, Ram Rai 
but he never formed a large party, and Tegh Bahadur was 
generally acknowledged as the leader of the Sikhs. The 
son of Har Gobind was rejoiced, but he said he was un- 
worthy to wear his father’s sword, and in a short time his 
supremacy and his life were both endangered by the 
machinations of Ram Rai, and perhaps by his own sus- 
picious proceedings . 1 He was summoned to Delhi as a pre- 
tender to power and as a disturber of the peace, but he 
had found a listener in the chief of Jaipur ; the Rajput 
advocated his cause, saying such holy men rather went on 
pilgrimages than aspired to sovereignty, and he would take 
him with him on his approaching march to Bengal . 2 Tegh 

1 Cf., generally, Malcolm, Sketch, p. 38 ; Forster, Travels , i. 299 ; 
and Browne’s India Tractp, ii.3, 4. Tegh Bahadur’s refusal to wear the 
sword of his father is given, however, on the authority of manuscript 
native accounts, whichlikowise furnish a story, showing the particular 
act which led to his recognition as Guru. A follower of the sect, named 
Makhan Sah (or Shah), who was passing through Bakala, wished to 
make an offoring to the Guru of his faith, but he was perplexed by the 
number of claimants. His offering was to be 525 rupees in all, but the 
amount was known to him alone, and he silently resolved to give a 
rupee to each, and*to hail him as Guru who should (from intuition) 
claim the remainder. Tegh Bahadur demanded the balance, and so on. 

2 Forster and Malcolm, who follow native Indian accounts, both 
give Jai Singh as the name of the prince who countenanced Tegh 
Bahadur, and who went to Bengal on an expedition ; but one manu- 
script account refers to BIr Singh as the friendly chief. Tod (Rajas- 
than, ii. 355) says Ram Singh, the son of the first Jai Singh, went to 
Assam, but he is silent about his actions. It is not unusual in India 
to talk of eminent men as living, although long since dead, as a Sikh 
will now say he is Ranj it Singh’s soldier ; and it is probable that Ram 
Singh was nominally forgotten, owing to the fame of his father, the 
c Mirza Raja', and even that the Sikh chroniclers of the early part of 
the last century confounded the first with the second of the name, 
their contemporary Sawai Jai Singh, the noted astronomer and patron 
of the learned. Malcolm ( Sketch , p. 39), who, perhaps, copies Forster 
(Travels, i. 299, 300), says Tegh Bahadur was, at this time, imprisoned 
for two years. 
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1664-75. Bahadur accompanied the Raja to the eastward. He again 
Tegh Balm- resided for a time at Patna > bllt afterwards joined the army, 
dur retires to bring success, says the chronicler, to the expedition 
t^BengS a £ ainst the chiefs Assam. He meditated on the banks 
of the Brahmaputra, and he is stated to have convinced the 
heart of the Raja of Kamrup, and to have made him a 
believer in his mission. 1 

TeghBaha- After a time Tegh Bahadur returned to the Punjab, and 
tirniTto bought a piece of ground, now known as Makhdwal, on the 
the Punjab, banks of the Sutlej, and close to Kxratpur, the chosen resi- 
dence of his father. But the hostility and the influence of 
Ram Rai still pursued him, and Ihc ordinary Sikh accounts 
represent him, a pious and innocent instructor of men, as 
once more arraigned at Delhi in the character of a criminal ; 
but the truth seems to be that Tegh Bahadur followed the 
example of his father with unequal footsteps, and that, 
ofviolence^ cll00sing for his haunts the wastes between Hunsi and the 
and is^on- Sutlej, he subsisted himself and his disciples by plunder, 
in a way ’ indcedj that rend cred him not unpopular with 
Be?£ r a th e peasantry. He is further credibly represented to have 
leagued with a Muhammadan zealot, named Adam Hiiiiz, 
and to have levied contributions upon rich Hindus, while 
his confederate did the same upon wealthy Mnsalmfms. 
They gave a ready asylum to all fugitives, and their power 
interfered with the prosperity of the country ; the imperial 
troops marched against them, and they were, at last de- 
feated and made prisoners. The Muhammadan saint was 
banished, but Aurangzcb determined that the Sikh should 
be put to death. 2 


When Tegh Bahadur was on his way to Delhi, lie sent 
for his youthful son, and girding upon him the sword of 
Har Gobind, he hailed him as the Guru of the Sikhs. He 
told him he was himself being led to death, lie counselled 
him not to leave Ids body a prey to dogs, and he enjoined 


Those last two clauses aro almost wholly on the authority of a 
m s n S,?. cl,ipi ^ nrrmjkhI summary of Tegh Bahadur's life. 

The author of the Hint vl MiUtWmin (i. 1 12, 1 hi) mentions these 
predatory or insurrectionary proceedings of Tegh Bahadur, and tho 
ordinary manuscript compilations admit that, such charges were 
made, but deprecate a belief in them, h'or Makhowfd the tlurfi is 
said to have paid 500 rupees to the Raja of Kahlfir. 
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upon him the necessity and the merit of revenge. At Delhi, 1064-75. 
the story continues, he was summoned before the emperor, 
and half -insultingly, half- credulously, told to exhibit 
miracles in proof of the alleged divinity of his mission. 

Tegh Bahadur answered that the duty of man was to pray 
to the Lord ; yet he would do one thing, he would write 
a charm, and the sword should fall harmless on the neck 
around which it was hung. He placed it around his own 
neck and inclined his head to the executioner : a blow 
severed it, to the surprise of a court tinged with superstition, 
and upon the paper was found written, ‘ Sir dia, Sirr na 
dia,’ — he had given his head but not his secret ; his life 
was gone, but his inspiration or apostolic virtue still re- 
mained in the world. Such is the narrative of a rude and 
wonder-loving people ; yet it if* more certain that Tegh TVgh 
Bahadur was put to death as a rebel in 1675, and that the j^[^ ur 
stern and bigoted Aurangzeb had the body of the unbeliever drath, 
publicly exposed in the streets of Delhi, 1 107r ’’ 

Tegh Bahadur seems to have been of a character hard Tiflh Baiifl- 
and moody, and to have wanted both the genial temper of an! 1^" 

his father and the lofty mind of his son. Yet his own influent*, 
example powerfully aided in making the disciples of N&nak 
a martial as well as a devotional people. His reverence for 
the sword of his father, and his repeated injunction that 
his disciples should obey the bearer of Ins arrows, show 
more of the kingly than of the priestly spirit ; and, indeed, 

1 All tho accounts agree that Togh Bahadur was igiioroiniously put 

to death. Tho end of the year a, i>. 1675 — as Maugsar is RotiuiLimoH 

given as tho month — seems tho most certain dale of his execution. 

His birth is differently placed in a. d. 1018 and 1021. [It was on this 

occasion that the famous prophecy on tho ultimate sovereignty of the 

white race in Delhi is said to have boon uttered (though some modern 
critics consider it a later invention). ‘I soo 1 * * * * * 7 , ho said dauntlcssly to 
the emperor, * a power rising in tho West which will sweep your 
empire into the dust. 7 Hib body was quartered and hung before tho 
city gates ; but the Bikhs never forgot his propholio words, They 
have accounted largely for Sikh loyalty to British rule ; and they 
were on tho lips of the gallant Punjab regiments before Delhi in 1857 
when at last they avenged in blood the martyrdom of their loader 
(Rawlinson, Indian Historical Studies, p. 177, and Macauliffo, vol. i. 

Preface, pp. xiii-xviii and vol, iv, 381 » The story is related by two 
Sikh authors.— Bn.] 
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KJ7S-1708. about this lime the Sikh Gurfis came to talk ofthemsclves, 


Thi* title 
‘ Trui* 
kin^ » up- 

plied to llu* 
Uurfw. 


and to be regarded by their followers us * Nuehchu Fad- 
shahs’, or as * veritable kings \ meaning, perhaps, that they 
governed by just inlluenee and not by the force of arms, or 
that they guided men to salvation, while others eont rolled 


their worldly actions. But the expression could be adapted 


to any circumstances, and its mystic application seems to 


tSebinil 

HUCCCC&S 

to Urn 
apostle- 
ship, 1075. 


have preyed upon and perplexed the minds of the Mughal 
princes, while it illustrates the assertion of un intelligent 
Muhammadan writer, that Tegh Bahadur, being at the head 
of many thousand men, aspired to sovereign jiower. 1 

When Tegh Bahadur was put to death, his only son was 
in his fifteenth year. The violent cud and the last injunction 
of the martyr Guru made a deep impression on the mind 
of Gobind, and in brooding over Ids own loss and the fallen 


condition of his country, he became the irreconcilable foe 
of the Muhammadan name, and conceived the noble idea 


of moulding the. vanquished Hindus into a new and aspiring 
people. But Gobind was yet young, the government was 
suspicious of his followers, and among the Sikhs themselves 
there were parties inimical to the son of Tegh Buhfidtir. 
His friends were therefore satisfied that the mitt i la ted body 
of the departed Guru was reeovered by the zeal and dex- 
terity of some humble disciples, a and that the son himself 
performed the funeral rites so essential to tin* welfare of the 


living and the peace of the dead. Gobind was placed in 


1 Haiyid Ghuluiu Husain, the author of the Naur ul MnUUhntm 
(i. 1 12), is the writer referred to. 

Browne, in his / ndut Tract* (ii. 2, 3), mid who use* a compilation, 
attributes Aurungswh's resolution to put Tegh Bahadur to death, to 
his assumption of the character of a * true king \ and to Ids use of the 
title of * Bahadur \ expressive of valour, birth, and dignity. The 
Guru, in the narrative referred to, disavows all claim to minuulourt 
powers. For some remarks on the term * Haehrhu PAdnludi \ see 
Appendix XIII, 

Tegh Bahadur’s objections to wear his father’s award, nnd his 
injunction to roverenro his arrows, that is, to heed what the liesrer 
of them should say, are given on native authority. 

* Curtain men of the uncteun and despised caste of Hweem-r# were 
dispatched to Delhi to bring uwity the di«i>er*od iimh* of Tegh KahA- 
dur, and it is said they partly owed their swecess to tie* exertions of 
fchatMttkhanHh&h, who had fswu the fuut to hail the deceased as U uni. 
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retirement amid the lower hills on either side of the Jumna, 
and for a series of years he occupied himself in hunting the 
tiger and wild boar, in acquiring a knowledge of the Persian 
language, and in storing his mind with those ancient legends 
which describe the mythic glories of his race . 1 

In this obscurity Gobind remained perhaps twenty 
years ; 2 but his youthful promise gathered round him the 
disciples of Nanak, he was acknowledged as the head of the 
Sikhs, the adherents of Ram Rai declined into a sect of 
dissenters, and the neighbouring chiefs became impressed 
with a high sense of the Guru’s superiority and a vague 
dread of his ambition. But Gobind ever dwelt upon the 
fate of his father, and the oppressive bigotry of Aurangzeb ; 
study and reflection had enlarged his mind, experience of 
the world had matured his judgement, and, under the 
mixed impulse of avenging Ins own and his country’s 
wrongs, he resolved upon awakening his followers to a new 
life, and upon giving precision and aim to the broad ami 
general institutions of Nanak. In the heart of a powerful 
empire he set himself to the task of subverting it, ami 
from the midst of social degradation and religious cor- 
ruption, he called up simplicity of manners, singleness 
of purpose, and enthusiasm of desired 

1 The accounts mostly agree as to tins seclusion and occupation of 
Gobind during his early manhood ; but Forster (Tratwl*, i. 301) and 
also some Gurmukhl accounts, state that ho was taken to Patna in 
the first instance, and that he lived there for some time before he 
retired to the Srinagar hills. 

2 The period is nowhere definitely given by Kaglish or Indian 
writers ; but from a comparison of dates anti circumstances, it seems 
probable that Gobind did not take upon himself a now amt KfMtciul 
character as a teacher of mon until about the thirty-fifth year, or 
until the year 1695 of Christ. A 8ikh author, indeed, quoted by 
Malcolm (Sketch, p. 186, note) makes Uobind’s reforms date from 
a. d. 1696 ; but contradictorily one or more of Unbind’* sayings or 
writings are made to date about the same period from the south of 
India, whithor ho proceeded only just before his death. 

2 The ordinary accounts represent Gobind, as they represent his 
grandfather, to have been mainly moved to wage war against Muham- 
madans by a desire of avenging the death of his parent. It would bo 
unreasonable to deny to Gobind the merit of other motives likewise ; 
but, doubtless, the fierce fooling in question strongly impelled him 

*2 
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1675-1708. Gobind was equally bold, systematic, and sanguine ; 

but it is not necessary to suppose him either an unscru- 
pulous impostor or a self-deluded enthusiast. He thought 
that the minds of men might be wrought upon to great 
purposes, he deplored the corruption of the world, he 
resented the tyranny which endangered his own life, and 
he believed the time had come for another teacher to arouse 
the latent energies of the human will. His memory was 
filled with the deeds of primaeval seers and heroes ; his 
imagination dwelt on successive dispensations for the 
instruction of the world, and his mind was not perhaps 
untinged with a superstitious belief in his own earthly 
and mode destiny. 1 In an extant and authentic composition, 8 he 
traces his mortal descent to ancient kings, and he extols 
the piety of his immediate parents which rendered them 
acceptable to God. But his own unembodied soul, he says, 
reposed in bliss, wrapt in meditation, and it murmured 
that it should appear on earth even as the chosen messenger 
of the Lord — the inheritor of the spirit of Nanak, trans- 
in the prosecution of his lofty and comprehensive design. The nonU- 
ment is indeed common to all times and places : it is as common in 
the present Indian as it was in the ancient European world ; and 
even the ‘ most Christian of poets * has used it without rebuke to 
justify the anger of a shade in Hades, and his own sympathy as a 
mortal man yet dwelling in the world : 

* Oh guide beloved I 

His violent death yet unavenged, said I, 

By any who are partners in his shame 
Made him contemptuous ; therefore, as T think, 

He passed me speechless by, and doing so 
Hath made mo more compassionate his fate.’ 

Dante, Hell, xxix. Cary's translation, 

1 The persuasion of being moved by something more than the mere 
human will and reason, does not necessarily imply delusion or in- 
sanity in the ordinary sense of the term, and the belief is every where 
traceable as one of the phenomena of ‘ mind ’, both in the creation 
of the poet and in the recorded experience of actual life. Thus the 
reader will remember the ‘ unaccustomed spirit ’ of Romeo, and the 
‘ rebuked genius ’ of Macbeth, as well as the ‘ star * of Napoleon ; 
and ho will call to mind the ‘ martial transports ’ of Ajax infused by 
Neptune, as well as the * daemon * of Socrates and the * inspiration 1 
of the holy men of Israel. 

8 The Vichitr Natak , or Wondrous Tale, which forms a portion of 
the Dastvin Padshah ha Granth, or Book of the Tenth King. 
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mitted to him as one lamp imparts its flame to another , 1 * * * * 1075-1708 
He describes how the 6 * Daityas * had been vainly sent to 
reprove the wickedness of man, and how the succeeding 

Devtas ’ procured worship for themselves as Siva and 
Brahma and Vishnu. How the Siddhs had established 
divers sects, how Gorakhnath and Hamfinand introduced 
other modes, and how Muhammad had required men to 
repeat liis own name when beseeching the Almighty. Each 
perversely, continues Gobind, established ways of his own 
and misled the world, but he liimsfclf had come to declare 
a perfect faith, to extend virtue, and to destroy evil. Thus, Tho 
he said, had he been manifested, but he was only as other 
men, the servant of the supreme, a beholder of the wonders held to be 
of creation, and whosoever worshipped him as the Lord ^(laPiUw 
should assuredly burn in everlasting flame. The practices disporwa- 
of Muhammadans and Hindus he declared to be of no avail, 
the reading of Korans and Purlins was all in vain, and the voucliniifod. 
votaries of idols and the worshippers of the dead could The legend 
never attain to bliss. God, he said, was not to be found 
in texts or in modes, but in humility and sincerity . 8 reforma 

Such is Oobind’s mode of presenting his mission ; but 
his followers have extended the allegory, and have variously Naimk, 
given an earthly close to his celestial vision. He is stated 
to have performed the most austere devotions at the fane 
of the goddess-mother of mankind on the summit of the 
hill named Naina, ami to have asked how in the olden times 

1 Tho reader will contrast what Virgil says of the shade of Rome's 
‘ groat emperor \ with the devoted Quietism of the Indian reformer : 

* There mighty Oaesnr waits his vital hour. 

Impatient for the world, and grasps his promised power,' 

Ae.wid, vi. 

He will also call to mind the sentiment of Milton, which the more 
ardent Uobind has greatly heightened. 

* Ho asked, hut all the heavenly quire stood mute, 

And silence was in heaven : on man's Ixritalf, 

Patron or intercessor none appeared,* 

Until Christ himself said— 

* Account mo man, l for his sake will leave 
Thy bosom, and this glory next to thee 
Kreely put off.'' I'uradwr font, Hi. 

Of. the extracts given by Malcolm from t ho VichUr Nutak (Sketch, 
p. 173, *o.)< 
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1675-1708. the heroic Arjun transpierced multitudes with an arrow. 

He was told that by prayer and sacrifice the power had been 
attained. He invited from Benares a Brahman of great 
fame for piety and for power over the unseen world. He 
himself carefully consulted the Vedas, and he called upon 
his numerous disciples to aid in the awful ceremony he was 
about to perform. Before all he makes successful trial of 
the virtue of the magician, and an ample altar is laboriously 
prepared for the H6m, or burnt offering. He is told 
that the goddess will appear to him, an armed shade, and 
that, undaunted, he should hail her and ask for fortune. 
The Guru, terror-struck, could but advance his sword, as 
if in salutation to the dread appearance. The goddess 
touched it in token of acceptance, and a divine weapon, 
an axe of iron, was seen amid the flames. The sign was 
declared to be propitious, but fear had rendered the sacrifice 
incomplete, and Gobind must die himself, or devote to 
death one dear to him, to ensure the triumph of his faith. 
The Guru smiled sadly ; he said he had yet much to accom- 
plish in this world, and that his father’s spirit was still 
unappeased. He looked towards his children, but maternal 
affection withdrew them : twenty-five disciples then 
sprang forward and declared their readiness to perish ; 
one was gladdened by being chosen, and the fates were 
satisfied. 1 

Theprin- Gobind is next represented, to have again assembled 
culcated'by ^ is followers, and made known to them the great objects 
Gobind. of his mission. A new faith had been declared, and henee- 
^KMlsa 5 ^ ort ^ ^ ie 6 Khalsa the saved or liberated, 2 * * should alone 
Old forms P revaiL <*od must worshipped in truthfulness ami 
useless. sincerity, but no material resemblance must degrade the 
God is one. Omnipotent ; the Lord could only be beheld by the eye 

1 This legend is given with several variations, and one may ho soon 
in Malcolm ( Sketch , p, 53, note) and another m Maogrogor’s History 
of the Sikhs (i. 71). Perhaps tho true origin of tho myth is to ls> 
found in Gobind’s roputod vision during sleep of tho groat goddess. 
(Malcolm, p. 187.) Tho occurrence is placed in tho year a. ». lfHIU. 
(Malcolm, Sketch , p. 80.) 

2 Khalsa, or KhaHsa, is of Arabic derivation, and has such original 

or secondary meanings as pure, special, free, &c. It is commonly 

used in India to denote tho immediate territories of any chief or state 
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of faith in the general body of the Khalsa. 1 All, he said, 
must become as one ; the lowest were equal with the 
highest ; caste must be forgotten ; they must accept the 
6 Pahul ’ or initiation from him, 2 and the four races must 
eat as one out of one vessel. The Turks must be destroyed, 
and the graves of those called saints neglected. The ways 
of the Hindus must be abandoned, their temples viewed 
as holy and their rivers looked upon as sacred ; the Brah- 
man’s thread must be broken ; by means of the Khalsa 
alone could salvation be attained. They must surrender 
themselves wholly to then* faith and to him their guide. 
Their words must be 4 Kritnash, Kulnash, Dharmnash, 
Karmnash,’ the forsaking of occupation and family, of 
belief and ceremonies. 4 Do thus,’ said Gobind, 4 and the 
world is yours.’ 3 Many Brahman and Ksliattriya followers 
murmured, but the contemned races rejoiced ; they re- 
minded Gobind of their devotion and services, and asked 
that they also should be allowed to bathe in the sacred pool, 
and offer up prayers in the temple of Amritsar. The imir- 
murings of the twice-born increased, and many took their 
departure, but Gobind exclaimed that the lowly should be 
raised, and that hereafter tlye despised should dwell next 
to himself. 4 Gobind then poured water into a vessel and 

as distinguished from the lands of tributaries and feudal followers. 
Khalsa can thus bo hold either to denote the kingdom of Unbind, or 
that the Mikhs aro the chosen people. 

1 This assurance ih given in the Itohot Nfttneh, or Rule of Life of 
Gobind, which, however, is not included in t lie (imnlh. In the name 
composition he says, or is held to have said, that the Ixdiovor who 
wishes to see the Uitrfi shall behold him in the Khfilsd. 

Those who object to such similitudes, or to such struggles of the 
mind after precision, should remember that Abelard likened the 
Trinity to a syllogism with its three terms ; and that Wallis, with 
admitted orthodoxy, compared the Godhead to a mathematical cube 
with its three dimensions. (Baylo’s T)icMomrt/ t art-. 1 Abelard \) 

2 Pahul (pronounced nearly as /VwZ), means literally a gate, a door, 
and thence initiation. The word may have the same origin an the 
Greek 

0 The text gives the substance and usually the very words of the 
numerous accounts to the same purport. (Of* also Malcolm, Hkrtrh, 
pp. I4H, 151.) 

4 Ohurhas, or men of the Sweeper caste, brought away the remains 
of Togh Bahadur from Delhi, as has boon mentioned p,6H, note). 
Many of that despised, but not oppressed race, have adopted the 
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1675-1708, stirred it with the sacrificial axe, or with the sword ren* 
dered divine by the touch of the goddess, Ilis wife passed 
by, as it were by chance, bearing confections of live kinds : 
he hailed the omen as propitious, for the coming of woman 
denoted an offspring to the Khalsa numerous us the leaves 
oMniti 11111 forest - mingled tile sugars with the water, and 

litmrVtL thcn sprinkled a portion of it upon five faithful disciples, 
Smlhi a Brahman \ a Kshattriya, and three Sfidras. He hailed 
them as ‘Singhs’, and declared them to he the Klu’ilsa, 
He himself received from them the ‘ Fill ml ’ of his faith, 
and became* Gobind Singh, saying, that hereafter, when- 

^h Pun i a ! ,s 11 n d they are commonly known am {tangle 

rhota Sikhs. JRmujtjhar iH u term applied to the KitjpiiU about iNdlu 
who have become MuhamumdauH; hut, in the pmtolnrv 

Rmau Rajputs aro similarly styled, jK»rhajw from Rank* a poor man, 
m opposition to liana, one of high degree. Ranghrhota seems t tmo 
rather a diminutive of Rangghar than a derivative of rum (colour) as 
commonly ^jkratood. R an gi»**hi*ta Klkhs aro Homo time* styled 

Maznabt, or of the (Muhammadan) faith, from t he «i re u mat hi ire that 
the converts from Islam aro so called, and that many Sim per# 
India have become Muhammadans, 

[TheBoMazhabis in the past, have proved themselves. and an* id flic 
,v « on(l «‘d(li<‘rs. The Pioneer regiment* 
-tfjra, J*nd f ,14th -into which they are recruited ha\e a proud 

nZi ° f T V T m . ma 7 Mr. Candler, in an artic le m 

Blackwood* Maffuzim, September IMM, observes: “IV general 
reluctance of the low-caste Hindu to elevate himself hv N r oimng 
th« Pwhjiw bo explained hy the historical em<plinu of 

deL^fl % hM ' T 1< T SlkhH ’ ilw descendants of converts bom fbe 
t lWr T 9 T" Kv « Khfdsa at a f ime w hen 

^ a d^P;‘rate struggle with the form* of Mam, 

th< ' Vmiilih th,, y *”»»<* I hit \ he l .fHMliffv 
their religion promised them existed in theory rather than to fnt t 

do!>^ -fat and Khali* 

ttosotmdod Sikhs as thmr mcMiun, tho HwwiMmpnjoviit »nmn« 

SS'SdSS’,™ £Zy'"" "" '**'*• -■ 

££!*,?**?* ,ri '” '* «» 'ii-JiH. ,5 tiU. 

want ana Lyallpur. (Ovhhuh Report, 1U12.) dtto.1 

/i i- ftlaBton to ^ l0 design of inspiring the Hindus with a new* 

Gobind is reported to have said that he * would teach the sparrow to 
strike tlm eagle . (Hoc Malcolm, Hkvtch, p. 74, where it. is u#rd with 
reference to Aurangzob, but the saying is attributed to Unbind uniler 
various circumstances by different authorH.) ' 
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ever five Sikhs should be assembled together, there he also 
would be present . 1 

Gobind thus abolished social distinctions , 3 and took away 
from his followers each ancient solace of superstition ; but 
he felt that he must engage the heart as well as satisfy the 
reason, and that he must give the Sikhs some common 
bonds of union which should remind the weak of their new 
life, and add fervour to the devotion of the sincere. They 
should have one form of initiation, he said, the sprinkling 
of water by five of the faithful ; 3 they should worship the 
One Invisible God ; they should honour the memory of 
Nanakandofhis transanimate successors ; 4 their watchword 
should be. Hail Guru ! 5 but they should revere and bow to 
nought visible save the Granth , the book of their belief.* 


1675-1708. 
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1 The Brahman novitiate is stated to have boon an inhabitant of 
the lice, can, and the ICshattriya of the Punjab ; one Sudra, a «JhIn- 
war (Kahdr), was of Jaganiith, the second, a .Hit, wuh of Hastimipur, 
and the third, a Ohhlmbaor ninth printer, was of Dwiirka in Gujrfif . 

Por tho declaration about live Sikhs forming a congregation, or 
about tho assembly of live men ensuring the presence or t he grneo of 
the Guru, of. Malcolm, tflwtch, p. 186. [Five is also the immlier of 
tho necessary attributes of the true follower of Gobind Singh, 
viz. Kes, Khanda, Kanglui, Kara, Kaoh — long hair, dagger, comb, 
bangle, brooches. — Kind 

Gobind bad originally tho cognomen, or titular name, of ‘ Hai 
one in common use among Hindus, and largely adopted under the 
variation of ‘ Kao 7 by tho military Maruthas ; but on declaring the 
comprehensive nature of bis reform, the Guru adopted for himself 
and followers tho distinctive appellation of 1 Singh \ meaning literally 
a Hon, and motaphorioally u champion or warrior. It is the most 
common of the distinctive names in use among Kajpfits, and it is now 
the invariable termination of every proper name among the disciples 
of Gobind. It is sometimes used alone, us Khan in used among the 
Muhammadans, to denote pre-eminence. Thus Sikh chiefs would 
talk of Kan jit Singh, as ordinary Sikhs will talk of their own immedi- 
ate leadors, as tho ‘ Singh Sahib \ almost equivalent to * Sir King 1 , 
or ‘ Sir Knight \ in Knglish. Strangers likewise often address any 
Sikh respectfully as * Singhji 

a See Appendix X. 3 See Apjxmdix XT, 

4 Tho use of the word 1 transanimate 1 may perhaps bo allowed. 
Tho Sikh belief in the descent of the individual spirit of Niinak upon 
each of his successors, is compared by Gobind in tho Vichiir Natak 
to tho imparting of flame from one lamp to another. 

5 Boo Appendix XU. 

* Obeisance to the Oranth alone is inculcated in the Kahat Numa 
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They should bathe, from time to time, in the ]«ooI of 
Amritsar ; their looks should remain unshorn ; they should 
all name themselves * Singhs \ or soldiers, and of material 
things they should devote their Unite energies to steel alone . 1 
Arms should dignify their person ; they should be ever 
waging war, and great would be his merit who fought in 
the van, who slew an enemy, and who despaired not although 
overcome. He cut off the three sects of dissenters from all 
intercourse: the Dhirnmlis, who had laboured to destroy 
Arjun ; tin* Ram Rais, who had compassed the death of 
his father ; and the Masandis, who had resisted his own 
authority. He denounced the 4 shaven \ meaning, perhaps, 
all Muhammadans and Hindus: and for no reason which 
hears clearly on the worldly scope of his mission, he held up 
to reprobation those slaves of a perverse custom, who 
impiously take the lives of their infant daughters." 

Gobind had achieved one victory, he had made himself 
master of the imagination of his followers $ hut a more 
laborious task remained, the destruction of the empire of 
unbelieving oppressors. He had established the Khulna, 
the theocracy of Singhs, in the midst of Hindu delusion and 
Muhammadan error ; he had confounded Firs and Million, 
Sildhs and Pandits, hut he had yet to vanquish the armies 
of a great emperor, and to subdue the multitudes whose 
faith he impugned. The design of Gohiml may seem wild 
and senseless to those accustomed to consider the firm sway 
and regular policy of ancient Rome, and who daily witness 
the power and resources of the well-ordered governments 
of modern Rurope. Hut the extensive empires of the Hast, 
as of semi-barbarism in the West, have never been bused 
on the sober convictions of a numerous jteople ; they lm\e 
been mere dynasties of single tribes, rendered triumphant 
by the rapid development of warlike energy, mid by the 
comprehensive genius of eminent leaders. Race has suc- 
ceeded race in dominion, and what Cyrus did with Ids 
Persians and Charlemagne with his Franks, Bftbar licgaii 

or Rule of Life of (lohind, and ho endeavoured to guard against Mug 
himself made an object of future idolatry, hy denouncing (tit the 
Vi&Kitt Ntttak) all who should regard him us a god. 

1 Boo Appendix XIII. 8 Bee Ap|H*ndis XIV, 
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and Akbar completed with a few Tartars their personal 1675-1708. 
followers. The Mughals had even a less firm hold of empire 
than the Achaemenides or the Carlovingians ; the devoted 
clansmen of Babar were not numerous, his son was driven 
from his throne, and Akbar became the master of India as Akbar. 
much by political sagacity, and the generous sympathy of 
his nature, as by military enterprise and the courage of his 
partisans. He perceived the want of the times, and his 
commanding genius enabled him to reconcile the conflicting 
interests and prejudices of Muhammadans and Hindus, of 
Rajputs, Turks, and Pathans. At the end of fifty years he 
left his heir a broad and well-regulated dominion ; yet one 
son of Jahangir contested the empire with his father, and 
Shah Jahan first saw his children waging war with one 
another for the possession of the crown which he himself 
still wore, and at length became the prisoner of the ablest 
and most successful of the combatants. Aurangzcb ever Aurangzeb. 
feared the influence of his own example : his temper was 
cold ; his policy towards Muhammadans was one of sus- 
picion, while his* bigotry and persecutions rendered him 
hateful to his Hindu subjects. In liis old age his wearied 
spirit could find no solace ; no tribe of brave and confiding 
men gathered round him s yet his vigorous intellect kept 
him an emperor to the last, and the hollowness of his sway 
was not apparent to the careless observer until he was laid 
in his grave. The empire of the Mughals wanted political 
fusion, and its fair degree of administrative order and 
subordination was vitiated by the doubt which hung about 
the succession. 1 It comprised a number of petty states 
which rendered an unwilling obedience to the sovereign 
power ; it was also studded over with feudal retainers, and 
all these hereditary princes and mercenary * JagTrdars ' were 

1 Notwithstanding this defect, the English themselves have yet to 
do much boforo they can establish a system which shall last so long 
and work ho well as Akbar's organization of Fargana Chaudris and 
Qanungos, who may Iki likened to hereditary oounty sheriffs, and 
rogistorH of landod property and holdings. The objectionable heredi- 
tary law was modified in practice by the adoption of the most able 
or the most upright ah the representative of the family. [A somewhat 
pessimistic statement viewing the way in which modern administra- 
tors have dealt with the land question, — Ed.] 
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1675-1708. ever ready to resist, or to pervert, the measures of the central 
government. They considered then, as they do now, that 
a monarch exercised sway for his own interests only, with- 
out reference to the general welfare of the country ; no 
public opinion of an intelligent people systematically 
governed controlled them, and applause always awaited 
the successful aspirant to power. Akbar did something to 
remove this antagonism between the rulers and the ruled, 
but his successors were less wise than himself, and religious 
discontent was soon added to the love of political inde- 
pendence. The southern portions of India, too, were at 
this time recent conquests, and Aurangzcb had been long 
absent, 1 hopelessly endeavouring to consolidate his sway in 
that distant quarter. The Himalayas had scarcely been 
penetrated by the Mughals, except in the direction of 
Kashmir, and rebellion might rear its head almost unheeded 
Sirajith 0 amid their wild recesses. Lastly, during this period, Sivfijl 
ara a * had roused the slumbering spirit of the Maratha tribes. Ho 
had converted rude herdsmen into successful soldiers, and 
had become a territorial chief in the very neighbourhood of 
Guru the emperor. Gobind added religious fervour to warlike* 
Goburi. temper, and his design of founding a kingdom of Jilts upon 
the waning glories of Aurangzcb’s dominion does not 
appear to have been idly conceived or rashly undertaken. 

Y<it is not oasy t0 place tllc actions of Gobind in duo 
actiyeop- order > or to understand the particular object of each of hta 

?about{ 1 * P roceedin S Rl He iH staLed b y a credible Muhammadan 
1695/ ; author to have organized his followers into troops and bands, 

and to have placed them under the command of trust- 
worthy disciples. 3 He appears to have enlertuined a body 
of Pathans, who are everywhere the soldiers of forlorn*, 3 
and it is certain that he established two or three forts along 

p A reference to the conquest by Aurangzcb of the kingdom of 
Bijapur (1686) and Golconda (1687). From 1681 to his death in 1 707 
the Emperor was almost incessantly engaged in a norms of campaigns 
against these kingdoms and tho rising powor of tho Maratlms. - > 
Ed.] 

3 Star ul Mutakharin , i* 113. 

3 Tho Marathii histories show that Hivfij I likewise hired bands of 
Pathans, who had lost service in tho declining kingdom of Bijamir, 
(Grant Buff, Ihst. of the Marathus, i. 105.) 
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the skirts of the hills between the Sutlej and Jumna. He 1675 ~ 17Q8 - 
had a post at Paunta in the Kirda vale near Nahan, a place Hismili- 
long afterwards the scene of a severe struggle between the tar y P ostfl * 
Gurkhas and the English. He had likewise a retreat at and leagues 
Anandpur-Makhowal, which had been established by his Xtefeofthe 
father, 1 and a third at Chamkaur, fairly in the plains and Lower 
lower down the Sutlej than the chosen haunt of Tegh 
Bahadur. He had thus got strongholds which secured him 
against any attempts of his hill neighbours, and he would 
next seem to have endeavoured to mix himself up with the 
affairs of these half-independent chiefs, and to obtain a 
commanding influence over them, so as by degrees to esta- 
blish a virtual principality amid mountain fastnesses to 
serve as the basis of his operations against the Mughal His influ- 
government. As a religious teacher he drew contributions religious 
and procured followers from all parts of India, but as a teacher, 
leader he perceived the necessity of a military pivot, and as 
a rebel he was not insensible to the value of a secure retreat. 

Gobind has himself described the Several actions in which Gobind 
he was engaged, either as a principal or as an ally. 2 His 
pictures are animated ; they are of some value as historical HftUto of^ 
records, and their sequence seems more probable than that NamgtirhT 
of any other narrative. His iirst contest was with his old 
friend the chief of Nahan, aided by the Raja of Hindiir, to 
whom he had given offence, and by the mercenary Pathans 
in his own service, who claimed arrears of pay, and who may 
have hoped to satisfy all demands by the destruction of 
Gobind and the plunder of his establishments. But the 
GurOi was victorious, some of the Patlmn leaders fell, and 
Gobind slew the young warrior, Hurl Ohand of N&lagarh, 

1 Anandpur is situated close to Makliowal. The first name was 
given by Gobind to his own particular residence at Makhow&l, as 
distinguished from the abode of his father, and it signified the place 
of happiness. A knoll, with a seat upon it, is hero pointed out, whence 
it is said Gobind was wont to discharge an arrow a ooss and a quarter 
— about a miloand two-thirds Knglish, the Punjabi ooss being small. 

2 Namely, in the Vichitr Nalak , already quoted as a portion of 
the Second Orunth. The Ouru J Bilan, by Sukha Singh, corroborates 
Gobind’s account, and adds many details, Malcolm (Bkitch, p. 68,&c.) 
may referred to for translations of some portions of the Vichitr 
Natak bearing on the period, but Malcolm's own general narrativoof 
the events is obviously contradictory and inaccurate. 
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1075-1708, with his own hand. The (iuru nevertheless deemed it 
Aids Om" to move to the Sutlej ; he si relief lienecl Anundpur, 

Kaja of and became the ally of BhTm ( hand of Kuhlur, who was in 
^^5^* resistance to the imperial authorities of Kid Kangra. The 
against, the Muhammadan commander was joined hy various hill chiefs! 

* nit * n fcllc he was routed, and Bhim (‘hand's rebellion 
seemed justified hy success. A period of rest, ensued, during 
whieli, says Behind, he punished such of his followers ns 
were lukewarm or disorderly. Hut the aid which he rendered 
to the chief of Kuhlur was not forgotten, and a body of 
Muhammadan troops made an unsuccessful attack upon his 
position. Again an imperial commander took the held, 
partly to coerce (iohind, and partly to reduce Hie hill rajas, 
who, profiting by the example of Bhlm ('hand, had refused 
to pay their usual tribute. A desultory warfare ensued ; 
some attempts at accommodation were made by the lull 
chiefs, but these were broken off, and the expedition ended 
in the rout of the Muhammadans* 

(fohiml's The success of Behind, for all was attributed to him, 
SxeitTtll?* CttUWC(1 the Muhammadans some anxiety, and his designs 
HMApifioiiH appear likewise to have alarmed the hill chiefs, for they 
ShMi mu! lon<ll y imperial uid against one who announced 

raws* the himself ns the True King, Auraug'/eb directed t he governors 
«S r ° r oJ ^ k tt * lorc awtl Nirhiud to march against the Burfi, and it was 

unxinty, rumoured that the emperor's son, Bahadur Shfth, would 
ItoI. himself take the field in their support. 1 (iohind was sur* 
Oohinil n*- poun<I<l(11 ut Anantlpur hy the forces of the empire* His own 
ducal to resolution was equul to any emergency, but immtim of 

Amawlimp. iliH Mowers deserted him. He cursed themin this worldnnd 
* in the world to come, and others who wavered he caused to 
renounce their faith, and then dismissed them with igvto* 

1 Malcolm (ttkvteh, p. (Ml, note) says that this allusion would place 
the warfare in a. o. 1701, ns Bahadur Shah was at that time seat 
from the Deccan toward* Kill ml, Some Sikh traditions, indeed, reprn- 
sent Behind ns having gained the goodwill of, or ah they put it, ns 
having shown favour to, Bahadur Shah ; and Behind hirawlf, in the 
Vichitr NaMt says that a son of the emperor mme to *tippro*N the 
disturbances, hut no name is given* Neither doe* Mr* Klphiimtouo 
(Htitorij) H. 545) specify Bahadur Shah ; and, indeed, he merely 
scorns to conjecture that a prince of the Mood, who was sent to put 
down disturbance* near Multan, was really employed against the 
Sikha near Sirhind, 
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miny. But his difficulties increased, desertions continued 1675-1708. 
to take place, and at last he found himself at the head of no 
more than forty devoted followers. Ilis mother, his wives, His 
and his two youngest children effected their escape to 
Sirhind, but the boys were there betrayed to the Muhamma- are subse- 
dans and put to death . 1 The faithful forty said they were 
ready to die with their priest and king, and they prayed him 
to recall his curse upon their weaker-hearted brethren, and 
to restore to them the hope of salvation. Gobind said that 
his wrath would not endure. But he still clung to temporal 
success ; the fort of Chamkaur remained in his possession, lie himself 
and he fled during the night and reached the place in safety. Chamkaur. 

At Chamkaur Gobind was again besieged . 54 He was called GoWim1 
upon to surrender his person and to renounce his faith, but escapes 
Ajlt Singh, his son, indignantly silenced the bearer of the 
message. The troops pressed upon the Sikhs ; the Guru 1705^0. 
was himself every where present., but his two surviving sons 
fell before his eyes, and his little band was nearly destroyed. 

He at lasL resolved upon escape, and taking advantage of 
a dark night, he threaded his way to the outskirts of the 
camp, but there he was recognized and stopped by two 
Pathiina. These men, it is said, had in former times received 
kindness at the hands of the GurG, and they now assisted 
him in reaching the town of Bahlolpur, where he trusted his 
person to a third follower of Islam, one l*Ir Muhammad, 
with whom it is further said the Gurft had once studied the 
Koran. Here he ate food from Muhammadans, and declared 
that such might be done by Sikhs under pressing circum- 
stances. He further disguised himself in the blue dress of 
a Musalmiln Dervish, and speedily reached the wastes of 
Bhatinda. Ills disciples again rallied round him, and he 
succeeded in repulsing his pursuers at a place since called 

1 The most detailed account of this murder of Uobind’s children 
is given in Browne’s India Tract*, ii. 0, 7. 

* At Charnk&ur, in one of the towers of tho small brick fort, is still 
shown the tomb of a distinguished warrior, a Sikh of the Sweeper 
caste, named »JIwan Singh, who fell during the siege. The bastion 
itself is known tut that of the Martyr. A temple now stands whoro 
Ajlt Singh and Jujhar Hingh, tho eldest sons of Gobind, are reputed 
to have fallen. 

Uobind’s defeat and flight are placed by tho Sikhs in A. x>. 1705-6- 


Success- 
fully resists 
his pursuers 
alMuktfar; 
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1675-1708. 1 * * Muktsar or the Pool of Salvation. He continued his 
andMBtB flight to Dam-Dama, or the Breathing Place, half way 
at Dam- between Hansi and Ferozepore ; the imperial authorities 
ne^ a> thought his strength sufficiently broken, and they did not 
Bhatmda, follow him further into a parched and barren country. 
Gobindl At Dam-Dama- Gobind remained for some time, and he 
tha ' occupied himself in composing the supplemental Granth , 
Natah 11 ‘ the Book of the Tenth King 9 , to rouse the energies and 
sustain the hopes of the faithful. This comprises the 
Vichitr Natak, or 6 Wondrous Tale the only historical 
portion of either Granth, and which he concludes by a hymn 
in praise of God, who had ever assisted him. He would, he 
says, make known in another book the things which lie had 
himself accomplished, the glories of the Lord which he had 
witnessed, and his recollections or visions of his antecedent 
existence. All he had done, he said, had been done with the 
aid of the Almighty ; and to ‘ Loh % or the mysterious 
Summoned virtue of iron, he attributed his preservation. While thus 
toS?" living in retirement, messengers arrived to summon him to 
presence, the emperor’s presence ; but Gobind replied to Aurangzcb 
in a series of parables admonitory of kings, partly in which, 
and partly in a letter which accompanied them, he remon- 
strates rather than humbles himself. lie denounces the 
wrath of God upon the monarch, rather than deprecates the 
Raphes to imperial anger against himself ; he tells the emperor that 
peiortn a he P uts no trust in h™* and that the ‘ KhSlsa 9 will avenge 
denuncia- him. He refers to Nanak’s religious reform, and he briefly 
tory strain. alludes to the death of Ar j au and of Togh Bahadur. He 

* describes his own wrongs and his childless condition. He 

was, as one without earthly link, patiently awaiting death, 
and fearing none but the sole Emperor, the King of Kings. 
Nor, said he, are the prayers of the poor ineffectual ; and 
on the day of reckoning it would be seen how the emperor 
would justify his manifold cruelties and oppressions. The 
Guru was again desired to repair to Aurangzeb’s presence, 
and he really appears to have proceeded to the south some 
time before the aged monarch was removed by death . 1 

1 In this narrative of Gobind’ s warlike actions, reference has been 

mainly had to the Vichitr Natak of the Guru, to the OurU HUu* of 

Sukha Singh, and to the ordinary modern compilations in Persian and 
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Aurangzcb died in the beginning of 1707, and his eldest 
son, Bahadur Shah, hastened from Kabul to secure the 
succession, lie vanquished and slew one brother near Agra, 
and, marching to the south, he defeated a second, Kiim- 
bakhsli, who died of his wounds. While engaged in this 
last campaign, Bahadur Shah summoned Gobind to his 
camp. The Guru went ; he was treated with respect, and 
he received a military command in the valley of the Goda- 
vari. The emperor perhaps thought that the leader of 
insurrectionary Jats might be usefully employed in opposing 
rebellious Marath&s, and Gobind perhaps saw in the imperial 
service a ready way of disarming suspicion and of re- 
organizing his followers. 1 At Dam-I)ama he had again 
denounced evil upon all who should thenceforward desert 
1dm ; in the south lie selected the daring Banda as an 
instrument, and the Sikhs speedily reappeared in over- 
whelming force upon the banks of the Sutlej . But Gobind’# 
race was run, and he was not himself fated to achieve aught 
more in person, lie had engaged the service# of an Afghan, 
half-adventurer, half-merchant, anci he had procured from 
him a considerable number of horses/ 2 The merchant, or 
servant, pleaded his own necessities, and urged the payment 

Gurmukhl; transcripts, imjwrfeet apparently, of some of which 
latter have been put into English by Or. Mnogregor (History of the 
Nikhiit pp. 711-99). 

1 The Kikh writers wwm unanimous in giving to their great teacher 
a military command in the Deccan, while Homo roeont Muhammadan 
compilers assort that ho died at Patna, hut the liberal conduct of 
Bahadur Shah is eoniirmod by tho contemporary historian, Khali 
Khiin, who states that ho received rank in tho Mughal army (hoc 
Elphinstono, Hint, of India, ii. 500 note), and it is in a degree cor- 
roborated by the undoubted fact of the Guru’s death on tho banks of 
tho Godavari. Tho traditions preserved at Nudflr givo Kartik, 1705 
(Sambat), or towards tho end of a. n. 1709, as tho date of Gobind’s 
arrival at that place. 

8 It would be curious to trace how far India was colonized in the 
intervals of great invasions by potty Afgh&n and Turkoman leaders, 
who defrayed their first or occasional expenses by the sale of horses. 
Tradition represents that both tho destroyer of Maniki&la in the 
Punjab, and the founder of Bkatnoir in Hari&na, wore emigrants so 
circumstanced ; and Amir Khan, the reoont Indian adventurer, was 
similarly reduced to sell his steeds for food. ( Memoir ft of Amir 
Kh&n, p. 18.) 
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lt)7« r h~lT08. of large sums duo to him. Impatient with delay, he used an 
angry gesture, and his xuutterings of violence provoked 
Ciobind to strike him dead. The body of the slain Pathfm 
was removed and buried, and his family seemed reenneiled 
to the fate of its head. Rut his sons nursed their revenge, 
and awaited an opportunity of fulfilling it. They succeeded 
Unbind in stealing upon the (lurf/s retirement, and stabbed him 
wiuimUhI mortally when asleep or unguarded, (lobiml sprang up 
assassins, and the assassins were seized ; hut a sardonic smile played 
upon their features, and they justified their act of retribu- 
tion. The (Jurii heard : he remembered the fate of their 
father, and lie perhaps called to mind his own unavenged 
parent, lie said to (lie youths that they had done well, am! 
lie directed that they should he released uninjured, 1 Tim 
expiring Gurft was childless, and the assembled disciples 
asked in sorrow who should inspire them with truth and 
lead them to victory when he was no more. Gohind bade 
them he of good eiieer ; the appointed Ten had indeed fnl- 
awl dies, tilled their mission, hut he was about, to deliver the Khulsa 
dl'I-IaJhiy’ u> <*<>d, never-dying, 4 He who wishes to behold the 
his mission (Jurfi, let him search the U ninth of Nanak. The Uurft will 
IlHid mill tIu ‘ Khfdsu; he linn and be faithful : wherever 

the IvViIhu, five Sikhs are gathered logether there will I also be present/* 
Inherom- 

OuI <l 1 ^ aeeountH narrate the iir.it It of < Jtdund nn gm«n tu 

tlie text, hut with slight different vis of debtil, while matte add that the 
widow of the shun Fatima rout mindly utged hernoimtoxerk rco age. 
Many accounts, and My those by Muhammad/uet, hk"wise 

represent (bdtind to have heeome demuged in his mind, aad a story 
told by some Sikh writers given a degree of eoimteimu* e to such a 
belief. They say that tlu* heart of the Uurti inclined towards the 
youths whose father he had slain, that he was wont to play simple 
games of skill with them, and that he took opportunities id im ul 
eating upon them the merit of revenge, ns if he was himself went v of 
life, and wished to fall hy their hands. The iS’mr ut MuUUhort» 
(i. 114) simply says that Unbind died of grief on menunt of the Ions 
of his children. (Cf, Malcolm, NkrUh* p. 70, Ac. ; and Klphiimtone, 
ll wtotj/t ii. AIM.) The nee omits now furnished hy the priests of the 
temple at Nader, represent tin* our assassin of the Uurfi to have U«en 
the grumlson of the Faint la Khun, slum hy liar (Inhind, and they do 
not give him any further cause of i|uarrei with Unbind himself/ 
a Much is the usual ooeount given of the UunVs dying injiuietions ; 
ami the belief that. Unbind eonsunuiiated th<* mission or disjsmsatioti 
of Nftiutka coins to have la-on agreeable to the fadings of the times, 
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Gobind was killed in 1708, ut Nader, on the bunks of the 
Godavari. 1 He was in his forty-eighth year, and if it be 
thought by any that his obscure end belied the promise of 
his whole life, it should be remembered that- -- 

1 The hand of man 
Ik hut ii tardy servant of the bruin. 

And follows, with Uh leaden diligence, 

The iiery stejw of fnney * 

that when Muhammad was a fugitive from Mreea, * the 
lanee of an Arab might have elmnged the history of the 
world 3 and that the Achilles of poetry, the reflexion of 
truth, left Troy untaken. The lord of the Myrmidons, 
destined to a short life and immortal glory, met an end 
almost as base as that which he dreaded when struggling 
with Simois and Scamander ; and the heroic Richard, of 
eastern and western fame, whose whole wail was bent upon 
the deliverance of Jerusalem, veiled Ids face in shame and 

while it now forms a main article of faith. The mother, and one wife 
of Gobind, are represented to have survived him some years ; but 
oftoh, when dying, declared the Gurfiship to rest in the general body 
of the Kluiisa, and not in any one mortal ; and hence t he Sikhs do not 
give such a designation even to the most revered of their holy men, 
their highest religious title lining * Bhai \ literally * brother \ but 
corresponding in significance with the Knglish term ' elder 

1 Gobind is staled to have lieim born in the month of Boh, 1718 
(Sambat), which may fs» the end of a, ik 1801 or beginning of Ulltt, 
and all accounts agree in placing his death about the middle of 178b 
(Sambat), or towards the end of a. n. 1708. 

At Nader there is a large religious establishment, partly supported 
by the produce of landed estates, partly by voluntary contributions, 
and partly by sums levied annually, agreeably to the mode organized 
by Arjiin, The principal of the establishment dispatches a j*ernon to 
show Ids requisition to the faithful, 1001*1111 give according to their 
means. Thus the common horsemen in the employ of Bhopal give 
a rupee and a quarter each a year, Itesidcs offerings on occasions of 
pilgrimage. 

Ranjlt Hingh sent considerable sums to Nad$r, but the buildings 
commenced with the means which he provided have not been com- 
pleted. 

Nader is also railed A|K<halanag&r, and in Southern and Central 
India it is termed pre-eminently * the Gurfldwaru *, that is, 4 the house 
of the Ourfis \ 

* Sir Marmaduke MaxwU t a dramatic fKiem, Act iv, sc ene 0. 

3 Gibbon, Ikclin* and Fait oflh* Moman fimjtirr, ix. 285. 
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sorrow that God’s holy city should be left in the possession 
of infidels : he would not behold that which he could not 
redeem, and he descended from the Mount to retire to 
captivity and a premature grave . 1 Success is thus not 
always the measure of greatness. The last apostle of the 
Sikhs did not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he 
effectually roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people, and filled them with a lofty although fitful longing 
for social freedom and national ascendancy, the proper 
adjuncts of that purity of worship which had been preached 
by Nanak. Gobind saw what was yet vital, and In* 
relumed it with Promethean fire. A living spirit possesses 
the whole Sikh people, and the impress of Gobind has not 
only elevated and altered the constitution of their minds, 
but has operated materially and given amplitude to their 
physical frames. The features and external form of a whole 
people have been modified, and a Sikh chief is not more 
distinguishable by his stately person and free and manly 
bearing, than a minister of his faith is by a lofty thoughtful- 
ness of look, which marks the fervour of his soul, and his 
persuasion of the near presence of the Divinity . 2 Notwith- 
standing these changes it has been usual to regard the Sikhs 
as essentially Hindu, and they doubtless are so in language 
and everyday customs, for Gobind did not feller his 

1 For this story of the lion-liko king, see Gibbon (Decline and Fall, 
xi. J43). See also Tumor’s comparison of the characters of Achilles 
and .Richard (History of England, p. 300), and ilallam’s assent to its 
superior justness relatively to his own parallel of the Cid and the 
English hero (Middle Ages , iii. 482). 

2 This physical change has boon noticed by Sir Alexander Humes 
(Travels, i, 285, andii. 39), by Elphinstono (History of India, ii. 504), 
andit also slightly struck Malcolm (Sketch, p. 129). Similarly a change 
of aspeot, as well as of dress, &c., may bo observed in the descendants 
of such members of Hindu families as became Muhammadans one or 
two centuries ago, and whose personal appearance may yet be readily 
compared with that of their undoubted Brahmanical cousins in many 
parts of Malwa and Upper India. That Prichard (Physical History of 
Mankind, i. 183 and i. 191) notices no such change in the features, 
although ho does in the characters, of the Hottentots and Esquimaux 
who have been converted to Christianity, may either show that the 
attention of our observers and inquirers has not been directed to 
the subject, or that the savages in question have embraced a new 
faith with little of living ardour and absorbing enthusiasm. 
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disciples with political systems or codes of municipal laws ; 
yet, in religious faith and worldly aspirations, they are 
wholly different from other Indians, and they are bound 
together by a community of inward sentiment and of out- 
ward object unknown elsewhere. Hut the misapprehension 
need not surprise the public nor condemn our scholars , 1 
when it is remembered that the learned of Greece and Rome 
misunderstood the spirit of those humble men who obtained 
a new life by baptism. Tacitus and Suetonius regarded the 
early Christians as a mere Jewish sect, they failed to per- 
ceive the fundamental difference, and to appreciate the 
latent energy and real excellence, of that doct rine, which has 
added dignity and purity to modern civilization . 8 

1 The author alludes chiefly to Professor H. il. Wilson, whoso 
learning and industry arc doing so much for Indian history. (See 
Asiatic. Researches, xvii. 237, 238 ; and continuation of Mill’s Hilton/, 
vii. 10 1, 102.) Malcolm holds similar views in one place (Rketch, 
pp. 144, 148, 150), hut Homowhat eontradiets himself in another 
(Rkc.tch, p. 43). With these opinions, however, may he compared the 
more correct views of Elphinstone {History of India , ii. 502, 504) and 
Sir Alexander Burnett (Trawls, i. 284, 285), and also Major Browne’s 
observation (India Tracts, ii. 4) that the Sikh doctrine bore the same 
relation to the Hindu as the Protestant does to the Romish. 

8 See the Annuls of Tacitus, Murphy’s translation (hook xv, sect. 44, 
note 15). Tacitus calls Christianity a dangerous superstition, and 
regards its professors as moved by 4 a sullen haired of the whole 
human race ’—the Judaic ehuracterislic of the period. Suetonius 
talks of the Jews raising disturbances in the reign of Claudius, at the 
instigation of 4 one (Jhrestus’, thus evidently mistaking the whole of 
the facts, and further making a I^atin name, genuine indeed, hut 
misapplied, of the (Jreok term for anointed. 

Again, the obscure historian, Vopiseus, preserves a letter, written 
by the Emperor Hadrian, in which tint ( 'hristians are confounded with 
the adorers of Serapis, and in which the bishops are said to be espe- 
cially devoted to the worship of that strange god, who was introduced 
into Egypt by the Ptolemies (Waddington, History of the. Church , 
p. 37) ; and oven Eusebius himself did not properly distinguish 
between Christians and the Essenie Therapoutao (fttrauss. Life of 
Jesus, i. SM)4), although the latter formed essentially a more soot, or 
order, affecting asceticism and mystery. 

H is proper to add that Mr. Newman quotes the descriptions of 
Tacitus and others as referring really to Christians and not to Jews 
(On the. Development of Christian Doctrine , p* 205, &«.). Ho may bo 
right, but the grounds of his dissent from the views of preceding 
scholars are not given. 
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1708- 10. Banda, the chosen disciple of Gobind, was a native of the 

Banda sue- sout ^ °f India, and an ascetic of the Buiriigi order ; 1 and 
ceeds the extent of the deceased Guru's preparations and means 
a°temporal best understood from the narrative of the career of 

loader. his followers, when his own commanding spirit was no more. 
Proceeds to The Sikhs gathered in numbers round Banda when he 
and cap- 1 * * rcac hed the north-nvest, bearing with him the arrows of 
tures v Gobind as the pledge of victory. Banda put to Might the 

1709- 10 Mughal authorities in the neighbourhood of Sirhind, and 

then attacked, defeated, and slew the governor of tin 1 pro- 
vince. Sirhind was plundered, and the Hindu betrayer and 
Musalman destroyer of Gohind’s children were themselves 
put to death by the avenging Sikhs. 3 Banda next established 
a stronghold below the hills of Sirmur;* be occupied the 
country between the Sutlej and Jumna, and be laid waste 
the district of Saharanpur. 4 

The cm- Bahadur Shah, the emperor, bad subdued bis rebellious 
marchtw brother K&mbakhsh, be had come to terms with the 

towards Marathas, and he was desirous of reducing the princes of 

Lahore. Rajputami to their old dependence, when be heard of the 
defeat of his troops and the sack of bis city by the hitherto 
unknown Banda. 5 He hastened towards the Punjab, and 

1 Some accounts represent Itimdu to have liccn a native of Northern 
India, andtho writer, followed by Major Browne ( India 7Wb,n. lb, 
aays ho was horn in the Julhuulur I)uaI». 

‘Banda’ signifies thr *ltnr 9 and Sarftp (‘hand, tile author ot the 
Our-ftatnUmli, states that the iiairiigi took the name nr title when 
ho mot Gobind in the south, and found that the powers of his tiitelurv 
god Vishnu woro ineffectual in the presence of the Guru. Theme, 
forward, ho said, ho would bo the slave of (lohiwJ, 

® ^ or several particulars, true or fanciful, reiat mg to the rapture of 
Sirhind, soo Browne, India Tracts ii. it, 10. Non atm* KIphiiiHtniu', 
Ilktary of India , ii. 505, 500. WarJr Khftn was clearly the name of 
tho governor, and not FaujtUr Khan, as mentioned hy Malcolm 
(S botch, pp. 77, 78). Wazlr Khan was indeed tho * Kaujdnr \ *»r null* 
tary commander in tho province, and tho word is as often used am n 
proper name as to denote an office. 

3 This was at Mukhlispur, near Hadowra, which lies nort h-rant from 
Amb&Ia, and it appears to he the 1 briigarh *, that is, the iron or 
strong fort, of the War vl MutAbkarin (i, 1 15). 

4 Forster, Trave.U , i. ,104. 

* Cf -,®pWn«tono, ItUdory of India, H. Ml, and Ptortw, Trm*U, I. 
304. Thi» wan in *. v. 1709-10. 
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he did not pause to enter his capital after his southern 
successes ; but in the meantime his generals had defeated 
a body of Sikhs near Panlpat, and Banda was surrounded in 
his new stronghold* A zealous convert, disguised like his 
leader, allowed himself to be captured during a sally of the 
besieged, and Banda withdrew with all his followers. 1 * * After 
some successful skirmishes he established himself near 
Jammu in the hills north of Lahore, and laid the fairest 
part of the Punjab under contribution* Bahadur Shah had 
by this time advanced to Lahore in person, and he died 
there in the month of February, 1712. a 

The death of the emperor brought on another contest for 
the throne. Ilis eldest son, Jahandar Shah, retained power 
for a year, but in February 1713 he was defeated and put 
to death by his nephew FarrukhsTyar. These commotions 
were favourable to the Sikhs ; they again became united 
and formidable, and they built for themselves a considerable 
fort, named Gurdiispur, between the Beas mid Rtivi* 8 The 
viceroy of Lahore marched against. Banda, but he was 
defeated in, a pitched battle, and the Sikhs sent forward a 
party towards Sirhind, the governor of which, BayazTd Khan, 
advanced to oppose them. A fanatic crept under his tent 
and mortally wounded him ; the Muhammadans dispersed, 
but the city does not seem to have fallen n second time a 
prey to the. exulting Sikhs. 4 * * * The emperor now ordered 
Ahrius Siumul Khan, the governorof Kashmir, a Tfirani noble 
and a skilful general, to assume the command in the Punjab, 
and he sent to his aid some chosen troops from the eastward. 
Alxlufv Hamad Khan brought with him some thousands of 
his own warlike countrymen, and as soon as he was nn 

1 Of. Elphinstone, H intory, ii. 5(10, and Pointer, Travel*, i. 305. The 

zeal of the devotee was applauded without being pardoned by the 

em|>cror. 

4 Of. the mar ut MuMharin , i. 100, 1 12. 

* Gurd&ftpur in near Kalilnaur, where Akbar was saluted as em- 

peror, and it appears to bo the Lohgarh of the ordinary acnounts 
followed by Forster, Malcolm, and others. It now contains a mona- 
stery of Haruut Brahmans, who have adopted many of tho Sikh modes 

and tenets* 

4 Borne accounts nevertheless represent Banda to have again 
possessed himself of Sirhind. 
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1708-16. possession of a train of artillery he left Lahore, and falling 
upon the Sikh army he defeated it, after a fierce resistance 
on the part of Banda. The success was followed up, and 
Banda retreated from post to post, fighting valiantly and 
inflicting heavy losses on his victors ; but he was at length 
Banda compelled to shelter himself in the fort of Gurdaspur. He 
reduced^ was c ^ ose ^y besieged ; nothing could be conveyed to him 
and taken from without ; and after consuming all his provisions, and 
eatin S horses, asses, and even the forbidden ox, he was 
reduced to submit. 1 * Some of the Sikhs were put to death, 
and their heads were borne on pikes before Banda and others 
as they were marched to Delhi with all the signs of ignominy 
usual' with bigots, and common among barbarous or half- 
civilized conquerors. 8 A hundred Sikhs were put to death 
daily, contending among themselves for priority of martyr- 
dom, and on the eighth day Banda himself was arraigned 
before his judges. A Muhammadan noble asked the ascetic 
from conviction, how one of his knowledge? and under- 
standing could commit crimes which would dash him Into 
hell ; but Banda answered that he had been as a mere 
scourge in the hands of God for the chastisement of the 
wicked, and that he was now receiving the meed of his own 
crimes against the Almighty. His son was placed upon his 
knees, a knife was put into his hands, and he was required 
to take the life of his child. He did so, silent and unmoved ; 
deatEai ° h * s own ^ esl1 was then torn with red-hot pincers, and amid 
Delhi. these torments he expired, his dark soul, say the Muhamma- 
dans, winging its way to the regions of the damned. 3 * 

1 Of. Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 79, 80; Forster, Trawl h, i. 300 and note ; 
and the Siw ulMutakharin, i, 116, 117. The ordinary accounts make 
the Sikh army amount to 35,000 men (Forster says 20,000) ; they also 
detain Abdus Samad a year at Lahoro before he undertook anything, 
and they bring down all the hill chiefs to his aid, both of which circum- 
stances are probable enough. 

8 Star ulMutakharin, i.I18,120. Elphinstono (IIi»tary f ii. r>74, r>7fl), 
quoting the contemporary Khafi Khan, says the prisoners amounted 
740. The Star %l Mutakharin relates how tho old mother of 
Bayazid Khan killed the assassin of her son, by letting fall a stone 
on his head, as he and tho other prisoners wore being lod through the 
streets of Lahore. 

3 Malcolm ( Sketch , p. 82), who quotes tho Star ulMut&kharin. Tho 

defeat and death of Banda are placed by tho Siar ul Mutakharin 
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The memory of Banda is not held in much esteem by the 1708-16. 
Sikhs ; he appears to have been of a gloomy disposition, and The 
he was obeyed as an energetic and daring leader, without of Banda 
being able to engage the personal sympathies of his followers, 

He did not perhaps comprehend the general nature of memory 
Nanak’s and Gobind’ s reforms ; the spirit of sectarianism ™4re ( l. 
possessed him, and he endeavoured to introduce changes 
into the modes and practices enjoined by these teachers, 
which should be more in accordance with his own ascetic 
and Hindu notions. These unwise innovations and restric- 
tions were resisted by the more zealous Sikhs, and they may 
have caused the memory of an able and enterprising leader 
to be generally neglected. 1 

After the death of Banda an active persecution was kept The Sikhs 
up against the Sikhs, whose losses in battle had been great 
and depressing. All who could be seized had to suffer death, pressed 
or to renounce their faith. A price, indeed, was put upon 
their heads, and so vigorously were the measures of prudence, Banda, 
or of vengeance, followed up, that in any conformed to Hindu- 
ism ; others abandoned the outward signs of their belief, 
and the more sincere had to seek a refuge among the recesses 
of the hills, or in the woods to the south of the Sutlej. The 
Sikhs were scarcely again heard of in history for the period 
of a generation. 2 

Thus, at the end of two centuries, had the Sikh faith Uwapitu- 
bocome established as a prevailing sentiment and guiding 
principle to work its way in the world. Nanak disengaged Mmk. 
Iiis little society of worshippers from Hindu idolatry and 

(i. 100), by Ormo {History, ii. 22), ami apparently by Elphinstone 
{History, ii. 564), in tho year a. jo. 1710 ; but Forster {Travels, L 
300 note) has tho date 1714. 

1 Of. Malcolm, Sketch, pp, 83, 84. But Banda is sometimes styled 
Guru by Indians, as in the Siar ul Mut&kharin (i. 114), and thoro is 
still an order of half-conformist Sikhs which regards him as its founder. 

Banda, it is reported, wished to establish a soot of his own, saying 
that of Gobind could not endure ; and ho is further declared to have 
wished to change tho oxolamation or salutation, 1 Wah Guru ke 
Patch I • which had boon used or ordained by Gobind, into ‘ Patch 
Bharaml* and ‘ JTatoh Darsan 1 * (Victory to faith I Viotory to the 
seotl ). Of. Malcolm, Sketch, pp. 83, 84. 

* Cf. Forster {Travels, i. 312, 313), and Browne {Mia Tracts , 
ii, 13), and also Maloolm {Sketch, pp. 85, 86). 
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Muhammadan superstition, and placed them free on a broad 
basis of religious and moral purity ; Amar Das preserved 
the infant community from declining into a sect of quietists 
or ascetics , Arjun gave his increasing followers a written 
rule of conduct and a civil organization ; Har Gobind added 
the use of arms and a military system ; and Gobind Singh 
bestowed upon them a distinct political existence, and 
inspired them with the desire of being socially free and 
nationally independent. No further legislation was re- 
quired ; a firm persuasion had been elaborated, and a vague 
feeling had acquired consistence as an active principle. 
The operation of this faith become a fact, is only now in 
progress, and the fruit it may yet bear cannot be foreseen. 
Sikhism arose where fallen and corrupt Brahmanical doc- 
trines were most strongly acted on by the vital and spreading 
Muhammadan belief. It has now come into contact with 
the civilization and Christianity of Europe, and the result 
can only be known to a distant posterity. 1 

1 There are also dements of change within Sikhism itself, and din* 
sent is everywhere a source of weakness anti decay, although some- 
times it denotes a temporary increase of strength and energy. Sikh 
sects, at least of quiotists, are already numerous, although the great 
development of the tonotB of Guru Gobind has thrown other denomina- 
tions into the shado. Thus the prominont division into * Khulasa 
moaning 6 of Nanak and 4 Khalsa*, meaning 4 of Gobind \ which is 
noticed by Forster {Travel* , i. 309), is no longer in force. The former 
term, Khulasa, is almost indeed unknown in the present day, while 
all claim membership with the Khalsa. Nevertheless, the peaceful 
Sikhs of the first teacher arc still to he everywhere mot with in the 
cities of India, although the warlike Singhs of the tenth king have 
become predominant in the Punjab, and have scattered themselves 
as soldiers from Kabul to the south of India. 


Noth. — The reader is referred to Appendices I, II, TTI, and IV 
for some account of the Qrantha of the Sikhs, for some illustrations 
of principles and practices taken from the writings of the Our As, and 
for abstracts of certain letters attributed to N&nak and Gobind, and 
which are descriptive of some views and modos of the Sikh people. 
Appendix V may also bo referred to for a list of some Sikh soots or 
denominations. 



CHAPTER IV 

TTIE ESTABLISHMENT OF SIKH INDEPENDENCE 
171G-G4 

Beeline of the Mughal Empire — Gradual reappearance of the Sikhs — 

The Sikhs coerced by Mir Mannu, and persecuted by Taimur the 
son of Ahmad Shah — The Army of the ‘ Khalsa ’ and the State 
of the 1 Khalsa ’ proclaimed to bo substantive Powers — Adlna 
Beg Khan and the Marathas under Raghuba — Ahmad Shah’s 
incursions and victories — The provinces of Sirhind and Lahore 
possessed in sovereignty by the Sikhs — The political organization 
of the Sikhs as a feudal confederacy — The Order of Akalis. 

AtntANfiZKB was the last of the race of Taimur who pos- 1716-38. 
son, sod a genius for command , and in governing a large empire ^ 
of incoherent parts and conflicting principles, his weak sue- Mughal 
censors had to lean upon the doubtful loyalty of selfish and de 

jealous ministers, and to prolong a nominal rule by opposing chnes. 
insurrectionary subjects to rebellious dependents. Within fho 
a generation Muhammadan adventurers had established Marathas, 
separate dominations in Bengal, Lucknow, and Hyderabad ; &c - 
the Mar&thfi Pcsliwfi had startled the Muslims of India by 
suddenly appearing in arms before the imperial city, 1 and 
the stern usurping Nadir had scornfully hailed the long 
descended Muhammad Shill* as a brother Turk in the heart 
of his blood-stained capital. 2 The Afghan colonists of 
UohUkhand and the Hindu Juts of Bhartpur had raised 
themselves to importance as substantive powers, 3 and when 

1 This was in a. d. 1737, when U&ji Rao, the Poshwa, made an 
incursion from Agra towards Delhi. (Soo Elphinstono, History, ii. 609, 
and Grant Duff, Malory of the, Mahrattaa , i. 633, 534.) 

* Hoe NJUlir Shah's letter to his Hon, relating his successful invasion 
of India. ( Asiatic Rfixearchea, x, 545, 546.) 

8 A valuable account of the Rohillas may be found in Forster's 
Trawls (i. 115, &o.), and tho public is indebted to the Oriental Trans- 
lation Committee of Irfmdon for the memoirs of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, 
one of tho most eminent of their leaders. 

The J 8,ts of Bhartpur and Dholpur,and of Hathras and other minor 
places, deserve a separate history. 
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the Persian conqueror departed with tin* spoils of Delhi, 1 
the* government was weaker. ami society was more dis- 
organized, than when the fugitive Ilalrnr entered India in 
search of a throne worthy of his lineage and his personal 
merits. 

These commotions were favourable to the reappearance 
of a depressed sect ; but the delegated rule of Alains Samad 
in Lahore* was vigorous, anil, both under him and his weaker 
successor, 2 the* Sikhs e*omporte*«i fheiuseUes as peaceful 
subjects in their villages, or lurkeel in woods am! valleys to 
obtain a precarious livelihood as robbers. 1 The tenets of 
NTmakami (Jobind had nevertheless taken root in the* hearts 
e if the people ; the* peasant ami the* itiechnnie itursee! their 
faith in secret, and the more* ardent dung to the* hope of 
ample revenge* and speedy victor) . The departed Dnrfi hud 
declared himself the last of the prophets: the belicicr* were 
without a temporal guides and rude untutored men, neeus- 
tomed to defer to their teacher as dninc. were left to work 
their way to greatness, without an ordained method, and 
without any other bond of union than the sineeril) of thdr 
common faith. 'Die* progress of the new religion, am! the 
ascendancy of its votaries, hud thus been trusted to the* 
pregnancy of the- truths announced, and to the lit ness of 
the Indian mind for their reception, Tin* general acknow- 
ledgement of the* most simple and comprehensive principle 
18 HomctimeK uncertain, and is usually slow ami irregular, 
and thin fact should be held in view* in considering the 
history of the Sikhs from the death of Dohind to the present 
time. 

During tiie invasion or Niidir Hlifth. the Sikhs collected 
in small bauds, and plundered both the *t Higglers of the 
I’miuti army and the wealthy iuhnhituiitK who tied towards 
the hillH on the find appearance of flu* conqueror. or when 
the masHuere at Delhi became generally known. 1 The 

1 | Throe included the finnoiw peacock throne nf HhAh dahnn ami 
the celebrated Knit b Mur. The Mul>MM|uotit history of the latter is ton 
well known to need repetition, tin. 1 

* He was likewise the mm of the contjtmror of Banda, Hi* tut me 
wan 55akariya Khan, and Itia title Khan Bahadur. 

* Of. Forster's Twirl*, i. 313, and Browne’* tmtin TwrU, d. 13. 

* Browne, India J.'l # M. Ntblir acquired from the Mughal 
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impunity which attended these efforts encouraged them to 1738-46. 
holder attempts, and they began to visit Amritsar openly 
instead of in secrecy and disguise. The Sikh horseman, says 
a Muhammadan author, might be seen riding at full gallop 
to pay his devotions at that holy shrine. Some might be 
slain, and some might be captured, but none were ever 
known to abjure their creed, when thus taken on their way 
to that, sacred place. 1 Some Sikhs next succeeded in estab- Establish 
lishing a small fort at Dalhwal on the Ravi, and they were Drihwrd on 
unknown or disregarded, until considerable numbers the Ravi; 
assembled and proceeded to levy contributions around 
Eminabad, which lies to the north of Lahore. The marauders 
were attacked, but the detachment of troops was repulsed 
and its leader slain. A larger force pursued and defeated hjrijgeat 
them ; many prisoners were brought to Lahore, and the persed " 
scene of their execution is now known as 1 Shahid Ganj ’, or 
the place of martyrs, 2 It is further marked by the tomb of 1 ‘ 

IJhai Tam Singh, who was required to cut his hair and to 
renounce his faith ; but the old companion of Guru Gobind 
would yield neither his conscience nor the symbol of his con- 
viction, and his real or pretended answer is preserved to the 
present day. The lmir, the scalp, and the skull, said he, * 
have a mutual connexion ; the head of man is linked with 
liftMind he was prepared to yield his breath with cheerfulness. 

The viceroyalty of Lahore was about this time contested Ahmad 
between the two sons of Zakariya Khan, the successor of 
Abdun S annul, who defeated Banda, The younger, Shall India, 
Nawaz Khan, displaced the elder, and to strengthen himself 1747 “ 8 - 

emjKjror the provinces of Huulh and Kabul, and four districts of tho 
province of Lahore, lying near tho Jholum river. 

Zakariya Khan, son of Abdul Samacl, was viceroy of Lahore at 
the time. 

Tho defeat of tho Delhi sovereign, and Nadir’s entry into the 
capital, took place on the J 3th of February and early in March, 1739, 
respectively, but wore not known in London until the 1st of Ootober, 
so slow were tho communications, and of so little importance was 
Delhi to Englishmen, three generations ago. (Wade’s Chronological 
Unlink History , p. 417.) 

i # Tho author is quoted, but not named by Malcolm, Sketch, P- 88. 

* Of, Browne, India Tracts, ii. 13 ; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 86 ; and 
Murray’s HanjU Singh, by Prinsop, p. 4. Yahya Khan, the older son 
of Zakariya Khiin, was governor of tho Punjab at tho time. 
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1 7*17—8- in hi** usurpation* In* opened a correspondence with Ahmad 
Shall Abdali, who became* master of Afghanistan on tin* 
assassination of Nadir Shah* in dune 1717. The Durrani 
king soon collected round his standard numbers of the hardy 
tribes of Central Asia, who delight in distant inroads and 
successful rapine. He necessarily looked to India as the 
most productive held of conquest or incursion, and he could 
cloak his ambition under the double pretext of the tendered 
allegiance of the governor of Lahore, and of tile favourable 
reception at Delhi of his enemy, Nadir Slmh's fugitive 
governor of Kabul. 1 Ahmad Shah crossed the Indus : hut 
the usurping viceroy of Lahore hud been taunted with his 
treason; generosity prevailed o\er policy, and lie resolved 
upon opposing the advance oft he Afghans, Hr WHMiefeated, 
and tiie Ahdftli became muster of the Punjab. The Shfth 
pursued Ids inarch to Sirhiud, where he was met by the 
IMiiw YVtudr of the declining empire. Some desultory skirmishing 
wSiH au ^ mu ‘ mort ‘ behave action look place, hut the result of 
tmruKmKlhy the whole was ho unfavourable to the itmidcr that he pre* 
Mttrrh^ eipitatcly reerosHcd the Punjab, am! gave sm opportunity 
1718, to the watchful Sikhs of harassing his rear and of gaining 
eonildenee in their own prowess. The minister of Delhi was 
killed hy a cannon bull during the short campaign, hut the 
Mir Mutmu gallantry and the services of bis sou, Mir Mitiinu, had been 
Sie iSXif a,M * Hie viceroy of Lahore and 

* Mult An, under the title of Mufn-tihimilk.* 

MirMiumu The new governor was a man of vigour and ability, hut 
ou«ly V S" ,liK °kjeet WUH rather to udvniice his own interests than to 
employs serve the emperor; and in the administration of his pro- 
nildMma eoa id trust no feelings save those wliieli he 

lieu Khan, personally inspired. He Judiciously retained the services 
17 *' of two experienced men, Kuura Mai and Adinu Iteg Khun, 
the* one as his immediate deputy, ami the other as the 
manager of the Julhmdur Dofth. Until had dealt skilfully 

1 <’f. Murray’s Itonjtt Ninffh, by Prinsnp, p, 9. and browse, Iwltu 
Trart/tf ii, 15, Nasir Khun. the governor, hesitated about marrying 
Ids daughter to Alutmd Sh»h, one of mint her rare, sa well as About 
rendering obedience to him ns sovereign, <'f„ however, Klpb Inst one 
( Aecounlaf KMtul, ii/JKA), who mirke* no mention of thew particulars, 
* (*f, Klphinstouc, Kitfjul/i'u iiH5, 2HU, und Murray 1 * llanjil Himth* 
pp. (1 8. 
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for the times with the insurrectionary Sikhs, who continued 
to press themselves more and more on the attention of their 
unloyal governors. 1 During the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
they had thrown up a fort close to Amritsar, called the 
llam Rauni, and one of their most able leaders had arisen, 
Jassa Singh Kalal, a brewer or distiller, who boldly pro- 
claimed the birth of a new power in the state — the 6 Dal ’ 
of the 1 Khalsa or army of the theocracy of 6 Singhs \ 2 
As soon as Mir Mannu had established his authority, he 
marched against the insurgents, captured their fort, dis- 
persed their troops, and took measures for the general 
preservation of good order. 3 His plans were interrupted by 
the rumoured approach of a second Afghan invasion ; he 
inarched to the Chcnab to repel the danger, and he dispatched 
agents to the Durrani camp to avert it by promises and 
concessions. Ahmad Shah’s own rule was scarcely consoli- 
dated, he respected the ability of the youth who had 
checked him at Sirliind, and he retired across the Indus on 
the* stipulation that the revenues of four fruitful districts 
should be paid to him as they had been paid to Nadir Sh&h, 
from whom he pretended to derive his title. 4 

Mir Mannu gained applause at Delhi for the success of his 
measures, but his ambition was justly dreaded by the Wazlr 
Safdar Jang, who knew his own designs on Oudh, and felt 
that the example would not be lost on the son of his pre- 

1 Kaura Mai was lnmsolf a follower of Nanak, without having 
adopted the tenets of Unbind. ( Forster, Travel#, u 314.) Adma Beg 
Khan was appointed manager of the J ullundur Doab by Zakariya 
Khan, with orders to nooreo tho Sikhs after Nadir Shah’s retirement. 
(Browne, India Tract#, ii. U.) 

2 Of. Browne, India Tract*, ii. Hi, who gives Charaa Singh, Tuka 
Singh, and Kirwar Singh, aH the confederates of Jassa Kalal. 

8 Both Kaura Mai and Adlna Bog, but especially tho former, the 
one from predilection, and tho other from policy, are understood to 
have dissuaded Mir Mannu from proceed ing to extremities against the 
Sikhs. Of, Browne, Tract h, ii. 10, and Forster, Travels, i. 314, 315, 
327, 328, which latter, however, justly observes, that Mannu had 
objects in view of greater moment to himself than the suppression of 
an infant soot, 

* Tho Afghans state that Mir Mannu also became the Shah’s tribu- 
tary for tho whole of tho Punjab, and, doubtless, he 'promised anything 
to got tho invader away and to be left alone. (Of. Elphinstono, Kabu l , 
ii. 288, and Murray, Man jit tiinyh, pp. 9, 10.) 
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1710-52. docessor. It was projx >sed to reduce his power by conferring 
the province of Multan on Shah Nawaz Khan, whom Mir 
Manila himself hud supplanted in Lahore ; 1 hut Manna 
had an accurate knowledge of the imperial power and of 
his own resources, and lie sent his deputy, Kaura Mai, to 
resist the new governor. Shfih Nawaz Khan was defeated 
and slain, ami the elated vieeiny conferred the title of 
Maharuja on his successful follower. 8 This \irtual inde- 
pendence of Delhi, and the suppression of Sikh disturbances, 
* emboldened Mannu to persevere in his prohahly original 
design, and to withhold the promised tribute from Ahmad 
uml with- Shall. A pretence of demanding it was made, ami the 
huteVrmn l M V |WWlt ( d’ull arrears was offered, hut neither party felt that 
Ahmwi the other could he trusted, and the Afghuu king marched 
ern^flttu* towarda l-uhorc. Muimu made a show' of meeting him on 
Indus for the frontier, hut tinully he took up nil entrenched j him! ion 
tiiiu» llir< * w,M ^‘ r walls of the city. Had he remained on the defen- 
1740-51, Hive, the Ahdfili might probably lmve been foiled, hut, after 
Abdftli a four months' beleaguer, he was tempted to risk an action, 
ffiorp Kiuira Mai was killed ; Adlna Reg scarcely exerted himself; 
1752, Muimu saw that a prolonged contest would he ruinous, and 
Muuni/r 1 * 1 ' prudently retired to the citadel and gave in his adhesion 
hut retains to the conqueror. The Shah w*ns sat isfled with the surrender 
aoveniorof rt t’ONsiderable treasure and with the annexation of Lahore 
dm Punjab, ami Mult&n to his dominions. He expressed his admiration 
April 1752. () f M unmt * H Hpirit as u leader, and etiieieney as a manager, 
and he continued him as his own delegate in the new acquisi- 
tions. The Shfth took measures to bring Kashmir also under 
his swuy, ami then retired towards his native country,* 
TIu'Hikh* This second capture of Lahore hy strangers necessarily 
SiaTr!Swe ,V m wa| dteiHjd the administration of the province, and the Sikhs, 
strength; ever ready to rise, again became troublesome ; hut Adhm 
Beg found it adviaable at the* time to du away with the 

1 HuyiUulla Khan, the younger sou at Zakariyn Khitn, is stated in 
loeal Mult An chronicles to have held that provime when NAdirNbAh 
entered Kind, in 1730 40, to fairly settle and subdue it .mid to bate 
then tendered his allegiance to the Persian conqueror, from whom he 
received the title of Nlmh Nawaz Khan. 

a (if. Murray’s HunjitHinyh, p, lib 

8 (.1 Klphiiwtone, A Mut, it. 2HH, and Murray’s Hun jit .VisgA, 
pp. 10, 13, 
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suspicions which attached to his inaction at Lahore, and to 1752-6. 
the belief that he temporized with insurgent peasantry for 
purposes of his own. He was required to bring the Sikhs 
to order, for they had virtually possessed themselves of the* 
country lying between Amritsar and the hills. lie fell but. are d<*- 
suddenly upon them during a day of festival at Makhowal, AdinalSg, 
and gave them a total defeat. But his object was still to be who nover- 
thoughtHhoir friend, and he came to an understanding with giyig^hem 
them that their payment of their own rents should be nomi- favourable 
nal or limited, and their exactions from others moderate or A1> * 
systematic. He took also many of them into his pay ; one 
of tiic number being Jassa Singh, a carpenter, who after- carpenter, 
ward* became a chief of consideration. 1 

Mir Munnu died a few months after the re-establishment MirMannu 
of his authority as the deputy of a new master. 2 His widow 
succeeded in procuring the acknowledgement of his infant reannoxrd 
son as viceroy under her own guardianship, and she cn- 
doavoiircd to stand equally well with the court of Delhi and nos.* 
with the Durrani king. She professed submission to both, 
and Kite betrothed her daughter to Ghflzi-ud-dln, the grand- 
son of the first Nizam of the Deccan, who had supplanted 
the viceroy of OUdh as the minister of the enfeebled empire 
of India.® But the Wazir wished to recover a province for 
his sovereign, as well as to obtain a bride for himself. He 
proceeded to Lahore and removed his enraged mother-in- 
law ; and the Punjab remained for a time under the nominal 
rule of Adlan Beg Khan, until Ahmad Hhfili again marched Ahmad 
and made it bis own. The Durrilni king passed through i»- 
Lahore in the winter of 1 755-0, leaving his son Taimfir under viuwm. 
the tutelage of a chief, named Jahfm Khiin, as governor. 

The Shfih likewise annexed Sir hind to his territories, and venter cf 
although he extended his pardon to Gliilzi-ud-dln personally, 

lie did not return to Kandahar until he hud plundered Delhi ud-daufa 

placed at 

1 <tf. Browne, India Tract#, ii. 17, and Malcolm, Sketch, p. 82. 

4 Kora tor (Trawl#, i. 315) and Malcolm (Sketch, p. 92), say 1762. 

Browne (Tract#, 18) given the llijfri year, 1166, which corresponds 
with a. i). 1751, 1752. Murray (Hanjtt Singh * P» 13) simply says 
Matmu did not long survive his submission, but Klphinstono(if6^d, 
ii. 288) gives 1750 as the date of the viceroy's death. 

8 The original name of Uh&sd-ud-dln was Khahab-ud-dln, cor- 
rupted into ftahoodom and Hhaodeen l>y the Marathas. 

II 
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1750-8. und Mathura, and placed Najlb-ud-dnula, a Rohilla leader, 
the head if 110111 l * le P cmm °* ^ u * Wuzlr's puppet king, as the titular 
tkl* Delhi commander of the forces of the Delhi empire, and as the 
l7r>rH> efficient representative* of Abdfili interests. 1 
Taunfir Prince Taimur’s first ohjeel was to thoroughly disperse* 
expels the the insurgent Sikhs, and to punish Adlna Reg for tho support. 
Amritsur" 1 which he lnul given to the Delhi minister in recovering 
11 1 Sa ' Lahore. Jassa, the carpenter, had restored the Ham Kuuni 
of Amritsar ; that place was accordingly attacked, the fort 
was levelled, the buildings were demolished, and the sacred 
reservoir was filled with the ruins. Adlna Reg would not 
trust the prince, and retired to the hills, secretly aiding and 
encouraging the Sikiis in their desire for revenge. They 
assembled in great numbers, for the faith of Gobind was 
the living conviction of hardy single-minded villagers, 
rather than the ceremonial belief of busy citizens, with 
thoughts diverted by the opposing interests and ennven- 
Hut thf» tionai usages of artificial society. The country around Rii- 
evffiully bore swarmed with horsemen ; the prince and his guardian 
r«tire,ttnU were wearied with their cumbrous efforts to scatter them, 
ocicupy ,m< * found it prudent, to retire towar<!s the Chenfib. 
Lahore Lahore was temporarily occupied by the triumphant Siklm, 
money*” und tbe same Jassa Singh, who had proclaimed the 4 KhiUsa ’ 
1750-8, to be a state and to possess an army, now gave it another 
symbol of substantive power. He used the mint of the 
Moghuls to strike a rupee bearing the inscription, 4 Coined 
by the grace of the 41 KhAlmi" in the country of Ahmad, 
conquered by Jassa the Kali'll.’ 8 

* Cf. Forster, Travel#, i. 310, 317 ; Browne, Tracl$,vL 48 ; Malcolm, 
Sketch, pp. 02, 04 ; Klphinstone, KQbul, ii. 288, 280; and Murray, 
JlanjU Singh, pp. 14, 15. 

During the nominal viooroyally of Mir M&nnu’s widow, one Bikarl 
Khiln played a conspicuous part an her deputy. He was finally put 
to death by the lady as one who designed to supplant her authority ; 
but ho was, nevertheless, supposed to have been her jiaramnur. 
(Of. Browne, ii. 18, and Murray, p. 14.) The gilt mosque si Lahore 
was built by thin Bikari Khan. 

2 Of. Browne, Tract*, ii. 10 ; Malcolm, Sketch, p. 03, &t\ ; Klphiie 
stone, KfVful, ii. 280 ; and Murray, linn jit Singh, p. 15. 

Klphinstone, using Afghan accounts, says Adlna Beg defeated a 
body of Taimur troops ; ami Murray, using apparently the accounts of 
Punjab Muhammadans, omits the occupation of Lahore by the Hikhs. 
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The Delhi minister had about this time called in the 1758-61. 
Marathas to enable him to expel Najlb-ud-daula, who, by 
his own address and power, and as the agent of Ahmad Shah thus at™" 
Abdiili, had become paramount in the imperial councils. Delhi, 1758. 
Ghazi-iul-dln easily induced Ragliuba, the Pesliwa’s 
brother, to advance ; Deliii was occupied by the Marathas, 
and Najlb-ud-daula escaped with difficulty. Adlna Beg 
found the Sikhs less willing to defer to him than he had 
hoped ; they were, moreover, not powerful enough to 
enable him to govern the Punjab unaided, and he accordingly 
invited the Marathas to extend their arms to the Indus. Marutha 
He had also a body of Sikh followers, and he marched from the Afghans 
the Jumna in company with Raghuba. Ahmad Shah’s sough? by 13 
governor of Sirliind was expelled, but Adina Beg’s Sikh Ktuin 
allies incensed the Marathas by anticipating them in the 
plunder of the town, which, after two generations of rapine, 
they considered as peculiarly their right. The Sikhs eva- Raghuba 
dialed Lahore, and the several Afghan garrisons retired and 
left the Marathas masters of Multan and of Attock, as well appoints 
as of the capital itself. Adina Beg became the governor of Acuna ikp 
the Punjab, but his vision of complete independence was SrPunjab, 
arrested by death, and a few months after he had established 
his authority he was laid in his grave. 1 The Marathas dn^widof 
seemed to see all India at their feet, and they concerted *758. 
with Ghazi-ud-din a scheme pleasing to both, the reduction 
of Oudh and the expulsion of the Rohillas. 2 But the loss of 
the Punjab brought Ahmad Shah a second time to the 
banks of the Jumna, and dissipated for ever the Maratha 
dreams of supremacy. 8 

The Durrani king nruvrehed from Baluchistan up the Ahmad 
Indus to Pcslulwar, and thence across the Punjab. His 
presence caused Multan and Lahore to be evacuated by the StEml”’ 
Marathas, and his approach induced the Wazlr Gh&zi-ud- 
dtn to take the life of the emperor, while the young prince, 

1 Of. Browne, India Tract#, ii. 19, 20 ; Forster, Travels, i. 317, 318 ; 
Elphinstono, Kabul, ii. 200 ; and Grant Duff, History of the Mard- 
th&s, ii. 132. Adina Beg appo&rs to have died before the end of 1758. 

* Of. Elphinstono, History of India, ii. 009, 670. 

8 Najib-ud-daula, and the Rohillas likewise, urged Ahmad to 
return, when they saw their villages set on flames by the Marathas. 
(Elphinstono, India, ii. 670, and Browne, Tracts, ii. 20.) 

H2 
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afterwards Shah Alum, was absent endeavouring to gain 
strength by an alliance with the. English, the new masters 
of Bengal. The Marfilha commanders, Sindhia and Ilolkur, 
were separately overpowered ; the Afghan king necupied 
Delhi, and then advanced towards the Ganges to engage 
Sliujii-ud-dauln, of Oudh, in the general confederacy against 
the southern Hindus, who were about to make an effort for 
the final extinct lion of the* Muhammadan rule. A new 
commander, untried in the northern wars, but accompanied 
hy the Peshwffs heir and by all the Maratha chiefs of name, 
was advancing from Poona, confident in his fortune and in 
his superior numbers. Sedasheo Hao easily expelled the 
Afghan detachment from Delhi, while the main body was 
occupied in the Doiib, and he vainly talked of proclaiming 
young Wiswas Hao to be the paramount of India. Hut 
Almmd Shah gained his great victory of PfmTpat in the 
beginning of 1701, and both the influence of the Peshwu 
among his own people, and the power of t he* Marat has in 
Hindustan, received a blow, from which neither fully re« 
covered, and which, indirectly, aided the accomplishment 
of their desires by almost, unheeded foreigners. 1 * * 

The Afghan king returned to Kfibul immediately after 
the battle, leaving deputies in Sirhind and Lahore,' 4 and the 


Sikhs only appeared, during this campaign, as predatory 
ThnHiklw bands hovering round the Diirrilni army ; but the absence 
Hilruiiudin regular government gave them additional strength, 
flm and they became not only masters of their own villuges, hut 
eimntry. began to erect forts for the purpose of kiteping stranger 
communities in cheek. Among others Charat Singh, the 
grandfather of lianjlt Singh, established a stronghold of 
the kind in his wife's village, of Gujrnauli (or GttjrilnwiUa), 
to the northward of Lahore. The Durnlni governor, or his 
deputy, Khwiija Obed, wont, to reduce it in the beginning 


1 Browne, hut in 7V«rls,ii. 20, 21 ; Klphinstone, Ilintori/ of lint in, 
ii. 070, &e. ; and Murray, JtttnjU Nitujft< pp. 17, 20. 

Klphinstone says tiro Maratha leafier only delayed to proelnim 

Wiswas the paramount of Minduxtun until the DurrunU tOirndd tie 
driven across the Indus. See also Grant Duff, Ifintaryofthe Mnrtitfnh, 
11. 142 and note. 

* Itolaml Khlin in Ixdiorc, and Xuiu Khun in Sirhind. according to 
Browne, India Tract*, ii* 21, 22. 
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of 1702, 1 and the Siklis assembled for its relief. The Afghan 
was repulsed, he left his baggage to be plundered, and fled 
to shut himself up within the walls of Lahore. 2 The governor 
of Sirhind held his ground better, for he was assisted by an 
active Muhammadan leader of the country, Hinghan Khan 
of Maler Kotla ; but the Siklis resented this hostility of an 
Indian Pathan as they did the treason of a Hindu religionist 
of JIndiala, who wore a sword like themselves, and yet 
adhered to Ahmad Shah. The ‘ army of the Khalsa ’ 
assembled at Amritsar, the faithful performed their ablu- 
tions in the restored pool, and perhaps the first regular 
‘Gurumatta’, or diet for conclave, was held on this occasion. 
The possessions of Ilingluin Khan were ravaged, and 
JIndiala was invested, preparatory to attempts of greater 
moment. 3 

But the restless Ahmad Shall was again at hand. This 
prince, the very ideal of the Afghan genius, hardy and 
enterprising, fitted for conquest, yet incapable of empire, 
seemed but to exist for the sake of losing and recovering 
provinces. lie reached Lahore towards, the end of 17G2, 
and the Sikhs retired to the south of the Sutlej, perhaps 
with some design of joining their brethren who were watching 
Sirhind, and of overpowering Zain Khan the governor, 
before they should be engaged with Ahmad Shah himself ; 
but in two long and rapid marches from Lahore, by way of 
Ludhi&na, the king came up with the Sikhs when they were 
about to enter into action with his lieutenant. He gave 
them a total defeat, and the Muhammadans were as active 
in the pursuit as they luul been ardent in the attack. The 
Sikhs are variously reported to have lost from twelve to 
twenty-five thousand men, and the rout is still familiarly 

1 Murray {Han jit, Hinyh t j). 21) makes Khwaja Obcd the governor, 
and he may have succeeded or represented Baland Khan, whom 
other accounts show to have occasionally resided at Kohtas. Gui- 
ranwala is the more common, if less ancient, form of tho name of the 
village attacked. It was also tho place of Ranjit Singh’s birth, and 
is now a fair-sized and thriving town. (Of. Munshi Shahamat All’s 
tfikhnniul Afifhann, p. HI.) 

2 Murray, Han jit tiinyh, pp. 22, 23. 

3 Of. Browne, India Tract*, ii. 22, 23 ; and Murray, ItanjUtiiwjh, 
p. 23. 
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1762-3. known as the Ghulu Gliara \ or great disaster. 1 Alha 
Alh _ H . j Singh, the founder of the present family of Patiala, was 
of Patiala, among the prisoners, but his manly deportment pleased 
the warlike king, and the conqueror may not ha\c been 
insensible to the policy of widening the difference between 
a Malwa and a M&njha Singh. He was declared a raja of 
the state and dismissed with honour. The ShiLli had an 
interview at Sirhind with his ally or dependent, Najib-ud- 
Kubuli Mai daula ; he made a Hindu, named Kabuli Mai, his governor 
!TaiTore? r ° £ of Lahore, and then hastened towards Kandahar to suppress 
an insurrection in that distant quarter ; but lie ilrst gratified 
Ahmad his own resentment, and indulged the savage bigotry of his 
titter followers, by destroying the renewed temples of Amritsar, 
committing by polluting the pool with slaughtered cows, by encasing 
cclses 11 end numerous pyramids with the heads of decapitated Sikhs, 
of 1762. and by cleansing the walls of desecrated mosques with the 
blood of his infidel enemies. 2 

The Sikhs The Sikhs were not cast down; they received daily 
mcreaae C in° accessions to their numbers ; a vague feeling that they 
strength. werc a people had arisen among them ; all wore bent on 
revenge, and their leaders were ambitious of dominion and 
of fame. Their first efforts werc directed against the Pathfin 
Kttbflr colony of Kasur, which place they took and plundered, and 
plundered. they ^ fcll upon ancl sicw their old enemy Hinghan Khan 

of Malcr Kotla. They next marched towards Sirhind, ami 
the court of Delhi was incapable of raising an arm in support 
of Mulxammadanism. Zain Khan, the Afghan governor, 
The gave battle to the true or probable number of 40,000 Sikhs 
in the month of December 1703, but he was defeated and 
Doc. 17(6. slain, and the plains of Sirhind, from the Sutlej to the 
Jumna, were occupied by the victors without further oppo- 
sition. Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed 
as soon as the battle was won, and liow, riding day and 
night, each horseman would throw his belt and scabbard, 
his articles of dress and accoutrement, until he was almost 

1 The scene of the fight lay between (lujerwal ami Bcrimla, perhajm 
twenty miles south from Ludhiana. Hinghan Khan, of Mah'r Kot la, 
seems to have guided the Shah. ( 5f* Browne, Tract#, ii. 23 ; Forster, 
Travel # , i. 319 ; and Murray, RanjitNinffh, pp, 23, 25, The action 
appears to have been fought in February 1702. 

* Cf. Forster, Travel#, i. 320 ; and Murray, JianjU Hinyh, p. 25. 
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naked, into successive villages, to mark tl^ni us his. Sirhind 
itself was totally destroyed, and the feeling still lingers 
which makes it meritorious to carry away a brick from the 
place which witnessed the death of the mother and children 
of Gobind Singh. The impulse of victory swept the Sikhs 
across the Jumna, and their presence in Saharanpur recalled 
Najib-ud-daula from his contests with the Juts, under 
Suraj Mai, to protect his own principality, and he found it 
prudent to use negotiation as well as force, to induce the 
invaders to retire. 1 

Najib-ud-daula was successful against the Juts, and Suraj 
Mai was killed in fight ; but the waxlr, or regent, whs him- 
self besieged in Delhi, in 1764, by the son of the deceased 
chief, and the heir of Bhartpur was aided by a large body of 
Sikhs, as well as of Marathas more accustomed to defy the 
imperial power. 2 The loss of Sirhind had brought Ahmad 
Shah a seventh time across the Indus, and the dungcr of 
Najib-ud-daula led him onwards to the neigh bourhood of 
the Jumna; but the siege of Delhi being raised- partly 
through the mediation or the defection of the Marat ha chief, 
llolkar, and the Shall having perhaps rebellions to suppress 
in his native provinces, hastened back without making any 
effective attempt to recover Sirhind. He was content with 
acknowledging Allia Singh of Patiftla as governor of the 
province on his part, that chief having opportunely pro- 
cured the town itself in exchange from the descendant of 
an old companion of the GuriVs, to whom the confederates 
had assigned it. The Sikh accounts do not allow that the 
Shah retired unmolested, but describe a long and arduous 
contest in the vicinity of Amritsar, which ended without 
cither party being able to claim a victory, although it 
precipitated the already hurried retirement of the Afghans. 
The Sikhs found little dilliculty in ejecting Kabuli Mul, the 
governor of Lahore, and the whole country, from the 
Jhclum to the Sutlej, was partitioned among chiefs and 

1 Tf. Browne, India Tracts, ii, 24, and Murray, JiunjU Singh, pp. 2U, 
27. Some accounts represent the Sikhs to have also Income tempo* 
rarily possessed of Lahore at this period. 

2 Of. Browne, Tracts, u.24. Sikh tradition still preserve# the mow# 
of the chiefs who plundered the vegetable market at Delhi on this 
occasion. 
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1764. their followers, as the plains of Sirliind had been divided in 
the year previous. Numerous mosques were demolished, 
and Afghans in chains were made to wash the foundations 
assembl^ ^ 00c ^ hogs. The chiefs then assembled tit 

held at Zn« Amritsar, and proclaimed their own sway and the preva- 
the?ect nd * ence the ^ r ^ striking a coin with an inscription to 
established the effect that Gurh Gobind liad received from Nanak 
as a ruling ‘Deg, Tegh, and Fath ’, or Grace, Power, and Rapid 
peopIe ' Victory. 1 * * * 

former f S l wcre not inLter ^ erC( l with &>r two years,. and the 

int^poh- sll0Tt interval was employed in ascertaining their actual 
ticalsys- possessions, and in determining their mutual relations in 
em ’ their unaccustomed condition of liberty and power. Every 

Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member of the 
commonwealth ; but their means, their abilities, and their 
opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 

beterniedi a masters as wel1 as serva uls. Their system naturally res 
theocratic* solved itself into a theocratic confederate feudalism, with 

fetSalism* 6 a11 the confllsion anri uncertainty attendant upon u triple 
eu ism. a |i ia3ftce q£ t | lc kim i iu u SO(J j ot y i ia lM>arbarous. God was 

their helper and only judge, community of faith or object 
was their moving principle, and warlike array, the devotion 
to steel of Gobind, was Lhcir material instrument. Year by 
year the c Sarbab Klialsa or whole Sikh people, met once 
at least at Amritsar, on the occasion of the festival of the 

1 Gf. Browne, India TrucU , ii. 25, 27 ; Forster, Trawl* A, :« I, AT, l ; 

Elphinstone, Kabul, ii. 296, 297 ; and Murray, HtmjH Hinyh, pp. 29, 27, 

The rupooB struck wore called ‘ Gobindshahi and the imp of the 

emperor’s name was rejected (Browne, Tract*, ii. 2«), although exist, 
ing coinB show that it was afterwards .occasionally inserted by potty 
chiefs. On most ooins struck by Ran jit Singh is the inscription, 

‘ Deg, tegh, wa fath, wa nasrat be darang 
Yaft az Nanak GurB Gobind Singh \ 
that is, literally, ‘Grace, power, and victory, victory without 
pause. Guru Gobind Singh obtained from Nanak.’ For some olmmit* 
tions on the words Deg, and Tegh, and Fath, see Appondieox IX mid 
XII. Browne (Tracts, ii. Introd. vii) give/* no typical import to 1 Deg 
and therefore leaves it meaningless ; but he is peril*!* more prudent 
than Ool. Sleeman, who writos of ‘ the sword, the pot victory, mid 
conquest being quickly found’, fto. &e. (See Mumble* of an Indian 
Official, ii. 233, note.) 
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mythological Rama, when the cessation oi' the picJftodical 
rains rendered military operations practicable. 
perhaps hoped that the performance of religious duties,* ‘and 
the awe inspired by so holy a place, might cause selfishness 
to yield to a regard for the general welfare, and the assembly 
of chiefs was termed a 6 Gurumatta % to denote that, in 
conformity with Gobblers injunction, they sought wisdom 
and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the book 
■ of his word. 1 The leaders who thus piously met, owned no 
subjection to one another, and they were imperfectly obeyed 
by the majority of their followers ; but the obvious feudal, or 
military notion of a eliain of dependence, was acknowledged 
as the. law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint 
conquests equally among themselves, and divided their 
respective* shares in I ho same manner among their own 
Readers of bands, while those again subdivided their portions 
among their own dependents, agreeably to the general 
custom of subinfeudation. 2 This positive or understood 
i rule was not, however, always applicable to actual condi- 
tions, for the Sikhs were in part of their possessions k earth - 

a 1 ‘ Mat * moans understanding, and ‘ Matta ’ counsel or wisdom, 
lienee Gurumatta becomes, Literally, ‘ tho advice of tho Guru/ 

Malcolm (Nkctch, p. 52) considers, and Browne (Tract#, ii. vii) loaves 
it to be implied, that Gobind directed tho assemblage of Gurumatta ; 
'but Chore is no authority for believing that lie ordained any formal 
or particular institution, although, doubtless, the general scope of 
his injunctions, and the peculiar political circumstances of the times, 
nave additional force to tho praetioo of holding diets or conclaves— 
tC practice common to mankind everywhere, and systematized in 
India from time immemorial. Of, Forster, Trawl*, i. 328, &«., for 
some observations on tho transient Sikh government of the time, 
and on tho more enduring characteristics of the people. See also 
Malcolm, Match, p. J20, for tho ceromonial forms of a Gurttmalta. 

2 Of. Murray, Jlian jit ttinyh, pp. 33-7, From tracts of country 
which tho Bikhs sulwiuod but did not occupy, ‘ Itakhl’ (literally, 
protection money) was regularly levied. Tho Kakhl varied In amount 
from ]>orhapH a fifth to a half of tho rental or government share of the 
produce. It corresponded with the Mar&th3» ‘ Chowt \ or fourth, and 
both terms meant * blackmail % or, in a higher sense, tribute. (*f, 
Browne, India Track, ii. viH, and Murray, Ranjit Singh, p. 82. The 
subdivisions of property were sometimes so minute that two, or three, 
or ten Bikhs might become co -partners in tho rental of one village, or 
in the house tax of one street of a town, wfiilo the fact that jurisdiction 
accompanied such right increased the confusion. 
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1764. born \ or many held lands in which the mere withdrawal of 
a central authority had left them wholly independent of 
control. In theory such men wxrc neither the subjects nor 
the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could transfer 
their services to whom they pleased, or they could them- 
selves become leaders, and acquire new hinds for their own 
The system use i n the name of the Khalsa or commonwealth. 1 It would 
vised, 6 or be idle to call an cverchanging state of alliance and depen- 

knowingly dencc by the name of a constitution, and we must look for 
and P therc- t* 10 existence of the faint outline of a system, among the 
fore iiicom- emancipated Sikhs, rather in the dictates of our common 
temporary. naturc > than in the enactments of assemblies, or in the 
injunctions of their religious guides. It. was soon apparent 
that the strong were ever ready to make themselves obeyed, 
and ever anxious to appropriate all within their power, and 
that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters men from 
preying upon one another. A full persuasion of find's grace 
was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the mystic 
Khalsa ; but it requires the touch of genius, or the operutiou 
of peculiar circumstances, to give direction and complete 
effect to the enthusiastic belief of a multitude. 

Thficon- The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved them- 
uSlfodMU- Hc ^ vcy have been usually recorded as twelve in number, 
ala. and the term used to denote such a union was the Arabic 
word ‘Misal’, alike or equal.* Each Mittal obeyed or 
followed a ‘ Sirdar that is, simply, a chief or leader ; hut 
so general a title was as applicable to the head of a small 
band as to the commander of a large host of the free and 
equal ‘ Singhs ’ of the system. The confederacies did not 
all exist in their full strength at the same time, but otic* 
4 Misal 5 gave birth to another j for the federative principle 

necessarily pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief could 

* 

1 llallam shows that the Anglo-Saxon freeholder had n similar 
latitude of choice with regard to a lord nr superior. {Midtfk 
Supplemental Notes, p. 210.) 

* Notwithstanding this usual derivation of the term, it nm> lie 
remembered that the Arabic term 4 Miisluhut * {spelt with unotiier <* 
than that in * misal’ ) means armed men and warlike people. 1 Mini I*, 
moreover, means, in India, a iilu of papers, or indeed anything serried 
or placed in ranks. 
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separate himself from his immediate party, to form, perhaps, 1764. 
a greater one of his own. The Misals were again distin- Thoi ~ 
guished by titles derived from the name, the village, the names and 
district, or the progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, P^ r g^ ular 
or from some peculiarity of custom or of leadership. Thus, 
of the twelve : (1) the Bkangts were so called from the 
real or fancied fondness of its members for the use of an 
intoxicating drug ; 1 (2) the Nishdnias followed the standard 
bearers of the united army ; (8) the Shahids and Nihangs 
were headed by the descendants of honoured martyrs and 
zealots ; (4) the Rdmgarhias took their name from the 
R&m Rauni, or Fortalicc of God, at Amritsar, enlarged into 
R&mgarh, or Fort of the Lord, by Jassa the Carpenter ; 

(5) the Nakkqis arose in a tract of country to the south of 
Lahore so-called ; (6) the Ahluwalias derived their title 
from the village in which Jassa, who first proclaimed the 
existence of the army of the new theocracy, had helped his 
father to distil spirits ; (7) the Ghanais or Kanhayds ; (8) 
the Feizulapurias or Singhpurias ; (9) the Sukerchukias , 
and (10), perhaps, the Dallehwalas , were similarly so deno- 
minated from the villages of their chiefs ; (11) the Krora 
Singhim took the name of their third leader, but they were 
sometimes called Punjgurhias, from the village of their first 
chief ; and (12) the Phdlkids went back to the common 
ancestor of AlhS. Singh and other Sirdars of his family .* 

1 Bhang is a product of tho hemp plant, and it is to the Sikhs what 
opium is to Rfijpats, and strong liquor to Europeans. Its qualities 
are abused to an extent prejudicial to tho health and understanding. 

* (Japt. Murray {HanjU fHngh, pp. 29, &o.) seems to have been the 
ilrst who perceived and pointed out the Sikh system of * Misals % 

Neither the organization nor tho term is mentioned specifically by 
Forster, or Browne, or Malcolm, and at first Bir David Ochterlony 
considered and acted as if 1 misal ’ meant tribe or race, instead of 
party or confederacy, (Bir D. Ochterlony to the Government of 
India* December 30. 1809.) The succession to the leadership of the 
Krora Binghia confederacy may be mentioned as an instance of the 
uncertainty and irregularity natural to the system of * Misals \ said 
indeed to all powers in process of change or development. The founder 
was succeeded by his nephew, but that nephew left his authority to 
Krora Singh, a petty personal follower, who again bequeathed the 
command to BaghM Singh, his own menial servant. The reader will 
remember the parallel instance of Alfteghin and Sebekteghin, and it 
is curious that Mr. Macaulay notices a similar kind of descent among 
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1764. Of the Misals, all save that of Plmlkia arose in the Pun jab 

~ — ; — or to the north of the Sutlej, and they were termed Manjha 
tivepS" Singhs, from the name of the country around Lahore, and 
eminence of j[ n contradistinction to the Mdlwd Singhs, so called from the 
general appellation of the districts lying between Sirhind 
federacies. an( i Sirsa. The Feizulapurias, the Ahluwalias, and the 
Ramgarhias, were the first who arose to distinction in 
Manjha, but the Bhangls soon became so predominant as 
almost to be supreme ; they were succeeded to some extent 
in th is pre-eminence by the Ghanais, an offshoot oi the 
Feizulapurias, until all fell before iianjlt Singh and the 
Sukerchukias. In Malwa the Plmlkias always admitted 
the superior merit of the Patiala branch ; this dignity was 
confirmed by Ahmad Shah’s bestowal of a title on Alba 
Singh, and the real strength of the confederacy made it 
perhaps inferior to the Bhangls alone. The Nishiinias and 
Shahids scarcely formed Misals in the conventional meaning 
of the term, but complementary bodies set apart and 
honoured by all for particular reasons. 1 The Nakkais never 
achieved a high power or name, and the Uallch wains and 
Krora Singhias, an offshoot of the Feizulapurias, acquired 
nearly all their possessions by the capture of Sirhind ; and 
although the last obtained a great reputation, it never 
became predominant over others* 

The origi- The native possessions of the Bhangls extended north, 
a burred ^ rom their cities of Lahore and Amritsar to the Jhcluxn, ami 

poSessioiiii then down that river. The Ghanais dwelt between Amritsar 
gf. 1 *® and the hills. The Sukerchukias lived south of the Bhangls, 
1S s ’ between the Chcnab and ltavi. The Nakkais held along the 
Ravi, south-west of Lahore. The Feizulapurias possessed 
tracts along the right bank of the Beils and of the Sutlej, 
below its junction. The Ahluwaliaa similarly occupied the 

the English admirals of the seventeenth century, viz. from chief to 
cabin-boy, in the cases of Myngs, Nar borough, and Shovel (// faltu'f/ 
of JSut/land , i. 300). 

1 Perhaps Capt. Murray is scarcely warranted in making the JNishu 
nias and Shahids regular Misals. < Ither bodies, especially to the west- 
ward of the JJholum, alight, with equal reason, have been held to 
represent tiojMrato confederacies, ('apt. Murray, indeed, in such 
matters of detail, merely expresses the local opinions of the neighbour- 
hood of the Sutlej, 
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left bank of the former river. The Dallehwalas possessed 1764. 
themselves of the right bank of the Upper Sutlej, and the 
feamgarhias lay in between these last, two, but towards the 
hills. The Krora Singhias also held lands in the Jullundur 
Doab. The Phulkias were native to the country about 
Sun&m and. Bhatinda, to the south of the Sutlej, and the 
Shahids and Nishanias do not seem to have possessed any 
villages which they did not hold by conquest ; and thus 
these two Misals, along with those of Manjha, who captured 
Sirhind, viz. the BhangTs, the Ahluwalins, the Dallehwalas, 
the Kamgarhias, and the Krora Singhias, divided among 
themselves the plains lying south of the Sutlej and under 
the hills from Fcrozepore to Karnal, leaving to their allies, 
the Phulkius, the lands between Sirhind and Delhi, which 
adjoined their own possessions in Malwa. 1 * 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster The «r<m 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to Jh^HikL, 
four times that amount, and the relative strength of each »»dthj* 
confederacy is equally a subject of doubt* 3 All that is of 

certain is the great superiority of the BhangTs, and the low' tlm Misak 
position of the Nakkais and Sukcrchukins. The first could 
perhaps assemble 20,000 men, in its widely scattered posses- 
sions, and the last about a tenth of that number ; and the 
most moderate estimate of the total force of the nation may 
likewise be assumed to be the truest. Ail the Sikhs were 
horsemen, and among a half-barbarous people dwelling on 
plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry must 
ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the matchlock when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have descended to them 

1 Or. Maegrogor, In his lIi*tory of the A Ukhn (i. 2B, &c.), gives an 
abstract of some of the ordinary accounts of a few of the Misals. 

a Forster, in 1783 (Travel*, i. 333), said the Bikh forces wow esti- 
mated at 300,000, but might he taken at 200,000. Brown© (Tract*, 

Illustrative Map) about tho same period enumerates 78,000 horsemen 
and 25, 000 foot. Twenty years afterwards Col* Franokiin said, in on© 
work (Life of BhOh A lam, note, p, 76), that tho BikhB mustered 
248,000 cavalry, and in another hook ( Life of George Thoma*, p. OS 
note) that tlioy could not load into action more than 04,000. Ueorgo 
Thomas himself estimated thoir strength at 00,000 horse and 5,000 
foot, (Life, by Franekliif, p. 274.) 
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1764. from their ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal 
weapon. Infantry were almost solely used to garrison forts, 
or a man followed a misal on foot, until plunder gave him 
a horse or the means of buying one. Cannon was not used 
by the early Sikhs, and its introduction was very gradual, 
for its possession implies wealth, or an organization both 
civil and military. 1 * 

Besides the regular confederacies, with their moderate 
degree of subordination, there was a body of men who 
threw off all subjection to earthly governors, and who 
peculiarly represented the religious element of Sikhism. 
The order These were the 6 Akalis the immortals, or rather the 
of Akalis. soldiers of God, who, with their blue dress and bracelets of 
steel, claimed for themselves a direct institution by Gohind 
Their origin Singh. The Guru had called upon men to sacrifice every- 
■JET thing for their t0 lcave tlloir and to follow the 

action. profession of arms ; but he and all his predecessors had 
likewise denounced the inert asceticism of the Hindu weets, 
and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikti took a destructive 
turn. The Akalis formed themselves in their struggle to 
reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied with the 
assiduous performance of menial oflices in temples, but the 
fierce enthusiasm of others prompted them to act from t line 
to time as the armed guardians of Amritsar, or suddenly to 
go where blind impulse might lead them, and to win their 
daily bread, even single-handed, at the point of the sword. 3 * * 

1 George Thomas, giving the supposed statUB of a.i>. 1K00, saya the 

Sikhs had 40 pioeos of field artillery. (Life, by Franeklm, p. 274. ) 

8 Cf. Malcolm ( Sketch , p. 110), who repeats, ami apparently ac- 

quiesces in, the opinion, that the Akalis were instituted as an Iirder 

by Guru Gobind. There is not, however, any writing of Uobiwi’w on 
record, which shows that ho wished tho Sikh faith to bo represented 
by mere zealots, and it scorns clear that tho class of men arum* as 
stated in tho text. 

So strong is tho fooling that a Sikh should work, or have an oecupn* 
ti ?“» one who abandons tho world, and is not of a warlike turn, 
will still employ himsolf in some way for the Ixmofit of tho community. 
Thus the author once found an Ak&li repairing, or rather making, 
a road, among preoipitous ravines, from tho plain of the Sutlej to t ho 
petty town of KIratpur. He avoided intercourse with the world 
generally. He was highly esteemed by tho people, who left fond nml 
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They also took upon themselves something of the authority 
of censors, and, although no leader appears to have fallen 
by their hands for defection to the Khalsa, they inspired 
awe as well as respect, and would sometimes plunder those 
who had offended them or had injured the commonwealth. 
The passions of the Akalis had full play until Ranjlt Singh 
became supreme, and it cost that able and resolute chief 
much time and trouble, at once to suppress them, and to 
preserve his own reputation with the people. 

clothing at particular places for him, and his earnest persevering 
character had made an evident impression on a Hindu shepherd boy, 
who had adopted part of the Akali dress, and spoko with awe of the 
devotee. 
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FROM THE INDEPENDENCE OF THE SIKHS TO 
THE ASCENDANCY OF RANJlT SINGH AND 
THE ALLIANCE WITH THE ENGLISH 
1765-1808-0 

Ahmad Shah’s last Invasion of India — The Pre-eminence of tin* 
Bhangi Confederacy among the Sikhs — Tiumur Shah’s Expedi- 
tions — The Phulkia Sikhs in Mariana— Zfihita Khun The 
Kanhaya Confederacy paramount among the Siklw- Mahan 
Singh Sukorchukia becomes consphiuouK—Shah Zuinim’s in- 
vasions and Ranjlt Singh’s rise — Tho Mariithas under Sindh in 
Predominant in Northorn India — General Perron and George 
Thomas — Alliances of tho Marathas and Kiklin — Intercourse of 
the English with tho Sikhs — Lord Dike’s Campaigns against 
Sindhia and Holkar — First Treaty of the English wif h 1 he Sikhs — 
Preparations against a French Invasion of India Treaty of 
Alliance with Ranjlt Singh, and of Proteetion with Cis-Sutlej 
Sikh Chiefs. 

1767 Tiie Sikhs had mastered the upper plains from Karnfd 

The Sikhs and Hunsi to the bunks of the Jhelum. The necessity of 
actm^by union was no lon S Cir paramount, and rude untaught men 
Ahmad are ever prone to give the rein to their passions, and to 
descent P refer thcir own interests to the welfare of the community. 
a.d. 1767. Some dwelt on real or fancied injuries, and thought the 
time had come for ample vengeance ; others were moved 
by local associations to grasp at neighbouring towns and 
districts ; and the truer Sikh alone ul once resolved to 
extend his faith, and to add to the general domain of the 
Khalsa, by complete conquest or by the imposition of 
tribute. When thus about to arise, after their short repose, 
refreshed and variously inclined, they were again awed into 
unanimity by the final descent of Ahmad Shiih. That, 
monarch, whose activity and power declined with increase 
of years and the progress of disease, made yet another 
attempt to recover the Punjab, the. most fertile of his 
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provinces. ITc crossed the Indus in 1707, but he avoided 
Lahore and advanced no farther than the Sutlej. He en- 
deavoured to conciliate when he could no longer overcome, 
and he bestowed the title of Maharaja, and the office of 
military commander in Sirhind, upon the warlike Amur 
Singh, who had succeeded his grandfather as chief of 
Patiala, or of the Malwa Sikhs. lie likewise saw a promising 
ally in the Rajput chief of Katotch, and he made him his 
deputy in the Jullundur Doab and adjoining hills. Ilis 
measures were interrupted by the defection of his own troops ; 
twelve thousand men marched back towards Kabul, and 
the Shah found it prudent to follow them. He was harassed 
in his retreat, and lie had scarcely crossed the Indus before 
Sher Shah’s mountain stronghold of Rohtiis was blockaded 
by the Sukerchukias, under the grandfather of Hanjlt Singh, 
aided by a detachment of the neighbouring Hhangi con- 
federacy. The place fell in 1708, and the HhangTs almost 
immediately afterwards occupied the country as far as 
Rawalpindi and the vale of Khanpur, the Gakhars showing 
hut little of that ancient hardihood which distinguished 
them in their contests with invading Mughals. 1 

The Hhangis, under Ilarl Singh, next marched towards 
Multan, but they were met by the Muhammadan Daudpu- 
iras, who lmd migrated from Sind on learning Niidir Sbiih’s 
intention of transplanting them to Ghazni, and had esta- 
blished tlm principality now known as Rhnwalpur.* The 
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1 Romtcr, Trawls, i. ,123; Klphinstono, Kfifml, it. 207 ; Murray, 
HanjU Sinyh, p. 27; Mboreroft, Trawl#, i. 127; and manuscript 
accounts consulted by the author. 

a When Nadir Khali proceeded to establish Ids authority in Sindh,, 
ho found the ancestor of the Mhawnlpur family a man of reputation 
in Iuh native district of Shiktirpur. The Shah made him the deputy 
of the upper third of the province ; hut, becoming suspicious of tho 
whole elan, he resolved on removing it to Ghazni. The tribe then 
migrated up the Sutlej, and seized lands by force. The Daudputras 
are ho ealled from Rand (David), the llrst of the family who acquired 
a name. They fabulously trace their origin to Itho Caliph AbbR* ; 
but they may be regarded an Sindian Baluchis, or as Baluchis 
changed by a long residence in Sind. In establishing themselves 
on the Sutlej, they reduced the remains of the ancient Langahs and 
JohiyuH to further insignificance ; but thoy Introduced tho Sindian 
system of canals of irrigation, and both hanks of the river below Pak- 
pattan bear wit nous to their original industry and lovo of agrloulture. 

x 
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chief, Mobarik Khan, after » parley with JIarl Singh, 
and enter arran g cd that tile neutral town of Pfikput tail, held hy a 
intote r Musalman saint of eminence, should be the common 
walpur; a- bounda ry. Hari Singh then swept towards Dern Glm/i 
Khan and the Indus, and while thus employed, his feudatory 
of Gujrat, who had recently taken Rawalpindi, made an 
attempt to penetrate into Kashmir by the ordinary mud* 
but was repulsed with loss. On the Jumna, and in the great 
Doab, the old Najlb-ud-daula was so hard pressed by Hui 
Singh Bhangi, who emulated him as a paternal governor in 

lliu vtn! n.1. 1 ■ ■ "• .. _ - - , . 


threaten 

Kashmir, 


and press 
Najlb-ud- 

dfl.ii In , nn 

andG™Mfl his n 5*S h bourinff town and district of JngAdhri, and h\ 
1770. ’ Baglvcl Singh Kroru Singhia, lliat lie proposed to the 

Marathas a joint expedition against these new lords. Ilis 
death, in 1770, put an end to the plan, for Ids succeeding 
son had other views, and encouraged the Sikhs its useful 
allies upon an emergency. 1 

WnThSf 0 . IIaii Singh Bhan S* AM. «»<l he was succeeded by .fhnitdu 
Uu> Bhangt Sm S h > w h° carried the power of the Misul to its height. He 
em&Sr ^e ? (lc^c<, Jaramu tributary, and the place was tlieu of eon- 
1770. ’ s ‘derable importance, for the repeated Afghan invasion-,, 
Jammu anrI the continued insurrections of the Sikhs, lutd driven the 
transit trade of the plains to the circuitous hut safe route of 
the lulls ; and the character of the HiljpfM chief, Hanjlt Dm, 
was sucii as gave confidence to traders, and induced them 
to flock to his capital for protection. The i'atitans of Kasiir 
were next rendered tributary, and Jlmndn Singh then 
deputed ins lieutenant, Mnjjti Singh, ngainst Muitfin { hut 
that leader was repulsed and slain hy the united forces of 
the joint Afghan governors and of the Hliuwnhmr chief. 
.nSM, w» NeXt ye t r ’ 01 in 177i!, tllCKP joint managers quarrelled, mid 
occupied*” “ onc of thci “ a «fe«l the assistance of Jhaiidn Singh, that 
im , unscnipulous leader was enabled to possess himself of the 
citadel. On his return to the northward, he found that a 

va *trr u J T nM chk ‘ fHhi » > I,,ul olrtuinctl till- aid 
of Charat Smgh fmkerehukia, and of Jai Singh, the risinu 

!? ad ° r °^. tho Kanl‘“ya Misul. Charat Singh was killed hv 
the burstmg of lus own mateldock, and Jai Singh was then 
so base as lo procure the assassination of Jimndn Singh. 
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Being satisfied with the removal of this powerful chief, the 
Kanliaya left the Jammu claimant to prosecute his cause 
alone, and entered into a league with the old Jassa Singh 
Ahluwalia, for the expulsion of the other Jassa Singli the 
Carpenter, who had rendered Ahmad Shah's nominal deputy, 
Ghamand Chand of Katotch, and other Rajputs of the hills, 
his tributaries. The Riiingarhia Jassa Singh was at last 
beaten, and he retired to the wastes of Hariana to live by 
plunder. At this time, or about 1774, died the Muhammadan 
governor of Kangra. He had contrived to maintain himself 
in independence, or in reserved subjection to Delhi or Kabul, 
although the rising chief of Katotch had long desired to 
possess so famous a stronghold. Jai Singh Kanlmya was 
prevailed on to assist him, and the place fell ; but the Sikh 
chose to keep it to himself, and the possession of the imperial 
fort aided him in his usurpation of Jassa Singh's authority 
over the surrounding Rajas and Thakurs. 1 

In the south of the Punjab the Bhang! Sikhs continued 
predominant ; they seem to have possessed the strong fort 
of Mankera as well as Multan, and to have levied exactions 
from Kalilbagh downwards. They made an attempt to 
carry Shujilbud, a place built by the Afghans on losing 
Multan, but. seem to have failed. Taimflr Shiih, who succeeded 
his father in 1773, was at last induced or enabled to cross 
the Indus, but his views were directed towards Sind, 
Rhawalpur, and the Lower Punjab, and lie seems to have 
had no thought of a reeonquest of Lahore. In the course of 
1777-8, two detachments of the Kabul army unsuccessfully 
endeavoured to dislodge the Sikhs from Multan, but in the 
season of 1778-0 the Shiih marched in person against t he* 
place. Chanda Singh, the new leader of the BlmngTs, wus 
embroiled with other Sikh chiefs, and his lieutenant surren- 
dered the citadel after a show of resist unco. Taimflr Shiih 

1 The memoirs of the Bhawalpur chief and manuscript Sikh 
accounts. (7. Murray, JianjUtfhtgh, p, 38, &o. ; and Forster, Trawl*, 
i. 283, 288, 338. 

Ran jit Deo, of Jammu, died in a, n, 1770. 

Charat Singh was killed accidentally, and Jhanda Singh was 
assassinated, in 1774. 

HarlHingh Bhang! appear* to have been killed in battle with Amur 
Singh of Rutiala, about 1770. 

12 
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177 9-03. reigned until 1793, but he was fully occupied with Sindian, 
the Upper Kashmiri, and Uzbeg rebellions ; the Sikhs were even un- 
Prnrjab as molested in their possession of Rawalpindi, and their pre- 
toclfi793. dalor y horse traversed the plains of Clinch up to the walls 
of Attock. 1 

The Phul- In the direction of Hariana and Delhi, the young Amar 
HarS, ter Singh Phulkia began systematically to extend and con- 
1768-78.* solidate his authority. He acquired Sirsa and Fatehabiid, 
his territories marched with those of Bikaner andBhawalpur, 
and his feudatories of JInd and Kaitlial possessed the open 
country around Hansi and Rohtak. Ho was recalled to his 
capital of Patiala by a final effort of the Delhi court, to re- 
An pxpedi- establish its authority in the province of Sirhind. An army, 
fromDdhi Ilciulcd by t,lc minister of llie (lay, and l>y FarkliundaBiiklil, 
against, the one of the imperial family, marched in the season 1779-BO. 
slkhs 5 Karnal was recovered ; some payments were promised ; 
1779-80. and the eminent Krora-Singhiu leader, Baghel Singh, 
tendered his submission. Dclisu Singh, of Kaitlial, was 
seized and heavily mulcted, and tlie army upprouehed 
Patiala. Amar Singh promised fealty and tribute, and 
Baghel Singh seemed sincere in his mediation ; but suddenly 
it was learnt that a large body of Sikhs had marched from 
Succeeds in Lahore, and Lhc Mughal troops retired with precipitation 
pari only. to p anipatj not without a suspicion that the cupidity of t he 
minister had been gratified with Sikh gold, and had induced 
Amar him to betray his master’s interests. Amar Singh died in 
PaSfala lcav i n # a minor son of imbecile mind. Two years 

dies, 1781, afterwards a famine desolated HuriAim ; the people perished 
or sought other homes ; Sirsa was deserted, and a large 
tract of country passed at the time from under regular sway, 
ZabHa and could not n-fterwards he recovered by the Sikhs.* 

Khfin t son In the Doiib of the Canges and Jumna, the Sikhs rather 
fiul>sifliml Zilbita Khan - thp Hon of Ni«jlb-«<l-(lauln, ilum 

aided in his i Memoirs of the Bhawnlpur chief, and other manuseript histories. 

Of. Browno, India Tract*, ii. 28, and Forster, Travel*, L 324 ; Klphin- 
stono ( Kfihul , ii. 303) makes 1781, and not 1779, the date of the ro- 
covory of Multan from the Sikhs. 

2 Manuscript histories, and Mr. Boss Boll’s report of 1830, on tho 
Bhattiana boundary. Of. Francklin, Hhah AUm , pp, 80, 90, and Bhfih 
Nawaz Khan’s Epitome of Indian History, called Mirrit i-Aftab 
Numa. 
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became his deferential allies. That chief had designs, 1781-5. 
perhaps, upon the titular ministry of the empire, and having ^ SIRna ou 
obtained a partial success over the imperial troops, he pro- the niinu*. 
ceeded, in 1776, towards Delhi, with the intention oflaying 
siege to the city. But when the time for action arrived he * 
mistrusted his power ; the emperor, on his part, did not care 
to provoke him too far ; a compromise was effected, and 
he was confirmed in his possession of Saharanpur. On this 
occasion Zabita Khan was accompanied by a body of Sikhs, 
and ho was so desirous of conciliating them, that lie is 
credibly said to have adopted their dress, to have received 
the Puliul, or initiatory rite, and to have taken the new 
name of Dharam Singh. 1 

Jassa Singh Hanigarhia, when compelled to fly to the. The 
Punjab by the Kanhaya and Ahluwalia confederacies, was 
aided by Ainar Singh PhuJkiCi in establishing himself in the in Hu* Mb 
country near XJissar, whence he proceeded to levy exactions 
up to the walls of Delhi. In 1781 a body of Plifilkifi and under Ito- 
other Sikhs marched down the Doab, but they were success- 
fully attacked under the walls of Meerut by the imperial sin-bin, 
commander Mirai Sliafi Bog, and (iajpat Singh of JTnd was 
tak(*n prisoner. Nevertheless, in 1783, Baghftl Singh ami dfS^nti -I'ut 
other commanders were strong enough to propose, crossing Mwrut, 
the Ganges, but they were deterred by the watchfulness of 
the Ouclii troops on the opposite bank. The destructive 
famine already alluded to seems to have compelled Jassa 
Singh to move into the Doab, and, in 1785, Hohilkluuul was 
entered by the confederates and plundered as far as Chan- a,i>. ITM. 
dosi, which is within forty miles of Bareilly. At this period 
Zabita Khftn was almost confined to the walls of his fort 
of Ghausgarh, ami the hill r&jJi of Gurhwtil, whose ancestor 
had received Diirfi as a refugee in defiance of Aurang'/eb, had 
been rendered tributary, equally with all his brother H&jpOls, 
in the lower hills westward to the Chenilb, The Sikhs were TJw Itaj- 
predominant from the frontiers of Oudh to the Indus, and Kower Hi- 
the traveller .Forster amusingly describes the alarm caused mai«rw» 
to a little chief and his people by the appearance of two Sikh tributary, 
horsemen under the walls of their fort, and the assiduous 

1 Cf, Forster, Travel *, i. W ; Browne, India Traci ii. 21) ; and 
Trancklin, Hh&h Alum, p. 72. 
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1784-92. services and respectful attention which the like number of 
troopers met with from the local authorities of Garhw&l, and 
from the assembled wayfarers at a place of public reception. 1 
Jai Singh In the Punjab itself Jai Singh Kanhaya continued to 
preSnf-* retain a paramount influence. He had taken Mahan Singh, 
nent, the son of Charat Singh Sukerchukia, under his protection, 
1784r5, and he aided the young chief in capturing Russulnaggur on 
Rise of the Chenab, from a Muhammadan family. Mahan Singh's 
SinghSu- reputation continued to increase, and, about 1784-5, he 
kerchukia. so far threw off his dependence upon Jai Singh as to inter- 
fere in the affairs of Jammu on liis own account. Ilis 
interference is understood to have ended in the plunder of 
the place ; but the wealth he had obtained and the inde- 
pendence he had shown both roused the anger of Jai Singh, 
who rudely repelled Mahan Singh’s apologies and offers of 
atonement, and the spirit of the young chief being fired, he 
went away resolved to appeal to arms. He sent to Jasso. 
Singh Ramgarhia, and that leader was glad of an opportunity 
of recovering his lost possessions. He joined Mahan Singh, 
and easily procured the aid of Sansar Chand, the grandson 
The Kan- of Ghamand Chand of Katotch. The Kanlmyas were 
duced rC " attacked and defeated; Gurbakhsh Singh, the eldest son 
1785-6. of Jai Singh, was killed, and the spirit of the old man was 
Jasaatke effectually humbled by this double sorrow. Juhnh Singh 
Sored 01 was stored to his territories, and Sansar Chand obtained 
andKOngra the fort of Kangra, which his father and grandfather had 
to^anslr 1 keen so desirous of possessing. Malian Singh now became 
Chand of the most influential chief in the Punjab, ami he gladly 
Katotch. abated to the proposition of Sudtla Kbur, the widow of 
Jai Singh’s son, that the alliance of the two families should 


Mahan 
Singh pre- 
eminent 
among the 
Sikhs, 
1785-02. 

Mahan 
Singh dies, 
1703. 


be cemented by the union of her infant daughter with 
Ranjlt Singh, the only son of Mahan Singh, and who was 
born to him about 1780. Mah5n Singh next proceeded to 
attack Gujrut, the old llhangl chief of which, Gfijar Singh, 
his father’s confederate, died in 1701 ; but lie was himself 
taken ill during the siege, and expired in the beginning of 
the following year at Llic early age of twenty-seven.* 


1 Forster, Travel*, i. 228, 229, 2112, 82(1 anil note. CJf. also Knuirkliu, 
Shah AUm, pp. 93, 94, and the L’crsinn epitome AUrrit-i-AJlOb Numtt, 
* Manuscript histories and chronicles. Of . Forster, Travel*, i, 288 ; 
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Shah Zaman succeeded to the throne of Kabul in the 1793-7* 
year 1793, and his mind seems always to have been filled zzr 
with idle hopes of an Indian empire. In the end of 1795 he man re- 
moved to Hassan Abdal, and sent forward a party which is throne°of ° 
said to have recovered the fort of Rohtas ; but the exposed Kabul, 
state of his western dominions induced him to return to 1793 ‘ 
Kabul. The rumours of another Durrani invasion do not 
seem to have been unheeded by the princes of Upper India, 
then pressed by the Marathas and the English. Ghulam 
Muhammad, the defeated usurper of Rohilkhand, crossed Invited to 
the Punjab in 1795-6, with the view of inducing Shah j^tho Ro- a 
Zaman to prosecute his designs, and he was followed by hiUas and 
agents on the part of Asaf-ud-daula of Oudh, partly to 
counteract, perhaps, the presumed machinations of his 1795-6.* 
enemy, but mainly to urge upon his majesty that all 
Muhammadans would gladly hail him as a deliverer. The SJjJj 1 J?* 
Shah reached Lahore, in the beginning of 1797, with thirty Lahore, 
thousand men, and he endeavoured to conciliate the Sifchs 1 797. 
and to render his visionary supremacy an agreeable burden. 

Several chiefs joined him, but the proceedings of his brother 
Mahmud recalled him before he had time to make any 
progress in settling the country, even had the Sikhs been 
disposed to submit without a struggle ; but the Sikhs were 
perhaps less dismayed than the beaten Marathas and the 
ill-informed English, The latter lamented, with the Wazlr 
of Oudh, the danger to which his dominions were exposed ; 
they prudently cantoned a force at Anupshahr in the Doab, 
and their apprehensions led them to depute a mission to 
Teheran, with the view of instigating the Shah of Persia to 
invade the Afghan territories. Shah Zaman renewed his Th©^Sh&h*s 
invasion in 1798 ; a body of five thousand men, sent far march to 
in advance, was attacked and dispersed on the Jhelum, but halioro, 
he entered Lahore without opposition, and renewed his x 
measures of mixed conciliation and threat. lie found an 

Murray, Ranjtt Singh , pp. 42, 48 ; and Moororoft, Travels , i. 127. 

The date of 1786-6, for the reduotionof the Kanhayas and the restora- 
tion of Jassa Singh, &c., is preferred to 1782, which is given by 
Murray, partly because the expedition to Rohilkhand took place in 
1785, as related by Forster (Travels, i. 326 note), and Jassa Singh is 
generally admitted to have been engaged in it, being then in banish- 
ment. 
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able leader, but doubtful partisan, in Xi/am-ud-dln Khan, 
a Palhdu of Ivusur, who had ucquired a high local reputation, 
and he was employed to coerce such of the Siklm, including 
the youthful Kanjll Singh, as pertinaciously kept aloof. 
They distrusted the Shah’s honour ; hut Ni/.fun-ud-dm 
distrusted the permanence of his power, and la* pruriently 
forbore to proceed to extremities against neighbours to 
whom he might soon be left a prey. Sunn* result less 
skirmishing took place, but the designs of Mahmud, who 
had obtained the support of Persia, again withdrew the 
ill-futcri king to the west, and he quitted Lahore in the 
beginning of 170th During this second invasion the charac- 
ter of jttanjft Singh seems to have impressed itself, not only 
on other Sikh leuders, but on the Durrani Shah, lie coveted 
Lahore, which was associated in the minds of men with the 
possession of power, and, as the king was unable to cross his 
heavy artillery over the Hooded Jliclum, lie made it known 
to the aspiring chief that their transmission would be an 
acceptable service. .Vs many pieces of camion as could be 
readily extricated were sent after the, Shall, and Itanjlt Singh 
procured what he wanted, a royal investiture of the capital 
of the Punjab. Thenceforward the history of the Sikhs 
gradually centres in their great Maharaja ; lad the revival 
of the Maruthft power in Tpper India, and the appearance 
of the Knglish on the scene, require that the narrative of 
his achievements should he somewhat interrupted. 1 

The abilities of Miulhugi Kimihiu restored the power of 
the MnnUha.s in Northern India, and the discipline of his 
regular brigades seemed to place his administration on u 

1 Klphinstonu (KuM t i\, iH>S) sUtcs that, Sloth ftuiiau waa exhorted 
in undertake his expedition of !7W> by a refugee prince of tvlhi, 
and encouraged in it by Tipil Sult&n. The journey of (JhiilAm 
Muhammad, tho defeated Knhilln t hief, mid the n bunion of the VVaadr 
of ( ludh, are given on tin* authority of ihc bluwulpm family annals, 
and from the same source may be added nu iutnclmngc of deputa< 
lions on the pal 1 of Shalt Hamuli and Sind hut, the envoys, aa in (he 
other iimlimi c, having passed through Hhawalpur town, * A siinpii ion 
of the complicity of Awif ud daula, of Lucknow, does not seem to 
have occurred to the Kngltsh hiHloriaiiH, who rather dilute o» the 
exertions made by t Ii«*ir government to protect their pledged ally 
from the northern invaders, Nevertheless, the statement* of tlm 
dhavuilpur chronicles on Urn subject seem an every way credible, 
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firm and lasting basis. He mastered Agra in 1785, and was 1785-97. 
made deputy vicegerent of the empire by the titular emperor, tiindliia Jn 
Shah Alam. lie entered at the same time into an engage- Upper 
ment with the confederate Sikh chiefs, to the effect that of all India, 1785. 
their joint conquests on either side of the Jumna, he should 
have two-thirds and the * Khalsa ’ the remainder. 1 This with the 
alliance was considered to clearly point at the kingdom of 
Oudh, which the English were bound to defend, and perhaps 
to affect the authority of Delhi, which they wished to see 
strong ; but the schemes of the Maratha were for a time 
interrupted by the Rohilla Ghulam Kadir. This chief suc- 
ceeded his father, Zabita Khan, in 1785, and had contrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the 
emperor’s person a little more than a year afterwards. 

He was led on from one excess to another, till at last, in Ohuinm 
1788, he put out the eyes of liis unfortunate sovereign, 
plundered the palace in search of imaginary treasures, and Shah Alain, 
declared an unheeded youth to be the successor of Alcbar 17 ’ 
and Aurangzeb. These proceedings facilitated Sindhia’s tfindhia 
views, nor was his supremacy unwelcome in Delhi after the 
atrocities of Ghulam Kadir and the savage Afghans, llis curbs the 
regular administration soon curbed the predatory Siklis, 
and instead of being received as allies they found that they 
would merely be tolerated as dependants or as servants. 

Hai Singh, the patriarchal chief of Jagadhri, was retained for 
the time as farmer of considerable districts in thcDoab,and, 
during ten years, three expeditions of exaction were directed 
against Paliala and other states in the province of Sirhind. 

Patiala was managed with some degree of prudence by 
Niinu Mai, lire Hindu Dlwan of the deceased Amur Singh ; 
but he seems to have trusted for military support to Baghel 
Singh, the leader of the Kroru Siiighias, who contrived to 
maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious media- 
tor, and partly by helping Patiala in levying contributions 
on weaker brethren, in aid of the Mughal and Mar&thfc 
demands, which could neither be readily met nor prudently 
resisted. 2 

General Perron succeeded liis countryman, Do Boigne, in 

1 Browne, India Tracts, li. 29. 

9 Manuscript accounts. Cf. Franoklin, klkah Mxm, pp. 179-85. 
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the command of Daulat Rao Sindhia’s largest regular force, 
in the year 1797, and he was soon after appointed the 
Maharaja’s deputy in Northern India. Ilis ambition sur- 
passed his powers ; but his plans were nevertheless sys- 
tematic, and he might have temporarily extended his own, 
or the Maratha, authority to Lahore, had not Shu Una’s 
influence been endangered by Holkar, and had not Perron’s 


Sindhia’s own purposes been crossed by the hostility and success of 
and Per- the adventurer George Thomas. 1 This Englishman was bred 
crossed by to the sea, but an eccentricity of character, or a restless love 
Holkar and 0 f change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war at 
ThomL, Madras in 1781-2, and to take military service with the 
petty chiefs of that presidency. He wandered to the north 
1787-97. of India, and in 1787 he was employed by the well-known 
Begum Samru, 2 and soon rose high in favour with that lady. 
In six years he became dissatisfied, and entered the service 


of Appa Khande Rao, one of Sindhia’s principal officers, 
and under whom De Boignc had formed his first regiment s. 
While in the Maratha employ, Thomas defeated a party of 
Sikhs at Karnal, and he performed various other services ; 


but seeing the distracted slate of the country, he. formed the 
George not impracticable scheme of establishing a separate authority 

StaKes of his own ‘ 110 repaired the crumbling walls of the once 
important IIansi,he assembled soldiers about him, cast guns, 


1 [For an excellent sketch of the life of this adventurer hoc i ho 
article ‘A Free Lanoe from Tipperary’ in SlrunycrH within the (Jutm, 
byG. Posting. Edinburgh and London, 19M. — JCn. ] 

a [This remarkable woman, whoso origin is wrapped in mystery, 
was said to have boon a danciug-girl in Delhi. Him subsequently 
married ‘Somru a European adventurer, who had entered the 
service of the Emperor and had received the Jagir of Sardhana, a few 
miles from Delhi, ‘ Somru ’—whoso real namo was Rein hard - was 
a man of the foulest antecedents, and among his other ex pktits lut hud 
been principally oonoemod in tho murder of tho English prisoners at 
Patna in 17«3. Upon her husband’s death tho Begum succeeded to 
his ostato and to tho leadership of tho disreputable band of cut- 
throats who formed his army. Aftor the battle of Assayo she sub- 
mitted to tho English, embraced Christianity about 1781, and wn# 
publicly embraced by Lord Lake, to tho groat horror of tho spectators. 
Hhe ended hor days in groat sanctity, and was buried in the ftoimm 
Catholic Cathedral at Sardhana which she herself had built. Shi 
also Hleeman, Rambles and Recollections, ed. V. A. Smith, chap, 7*i* 
Oxford University Press, 1915.— Eo.J 
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and deliberately proceeded to acquire territory. Perron was 
apprehensive of his power — the more so, perhaps, as Thomas 
was encouraged by Holkar, and supported by Lakwa Dada 
and other Marathas, who entertained a great jealousy of the 
French commandant. 1 

In 1799 Thomas invested the town of JInd, belonging to 
Bhag Singh, of the PhulkTa confederacy. The old chief, 
Baghel Singh Krora Singliia, and the Amazonian sister of 
the imbecile Raja of Patiala, relieved the place, hut they 
were repulsed when they attacked Thomas on his retreat to 
Hansi. In 1800 Thomas took Fateh&b&d, which had been 
deserted during the famine of 1783, and subsequently 
occupied by the predatory Bhattis of llariana, then rising 
into local repute, notwithstanding the efforts of the PutiiUa 
chief, who, however, affected to consider them as his 
subjects, and gave them some aid against Thomas. Patiala 
was the next object of Thomas's ambition, and he was en- 
couraged by the temporary secession of the sister of the 
chief; but the aged Tara Singh, of the Dallehwala con- 
federacy, interfered, and Thomas had to uel with caution, 
lie obtained, nevertheless, a partial success over Tilra Singh, 
he received the submission of the Pathan# of M&lcr Kolia, 
ami he was welcomed as a deliverer by the converted Muham- 
madans of Raikot, who had held Ludliiilna for some, time, 
and all of whom were equally jealous of the Sikhs. At this 
time Sahib Singh, a BedI of the race of Niinuk, pretended 
to religious inspiration, and, having collected a large force, 
he invested Ludhiana, took the town of MaltJr Kolia, and 
called on the English adventurer to obey him as the true 
representative of the Sikh prophet. Bub SiUiib Singh could 
not long impose even on his countrymen, and he had to 
retire across the Sutlej. Thomas's situation was not greatly 
improved by the absences of the Bed!, for the combination 
against him was general, and he retired from the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhiana towards his stronghold of H&nsi. lie 
again took the field, and attacked Safldon, an old town 
belonging to the chief of JInd. lie was repulsed, but the 

1 Francklin, Life of Ocorya Thomas, pp. 1, 79, 107, &c., «md Major 
Smith, Account of lingular Carp* in the Service of Indian Princes* 
1 >. 118, &o. 
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18Q1-3- place uot appearing tenable, it was evacuated, ami he 
obtained possession of it. At Lhis time he is said to have 
had ten battalions and sixty guns, and to have, possessed a 
territory yielding about 450,000 rupees, two-thirds of which 
he held by right of seizure, and one-third as a Mariitlm 
Thomas feudatory ,* but he had rejected all Perron's overtures with 
ron’s^r-" sus P ic * on ’ auc * Perron was resolved to crush him. Thomas 
turcs and was thus forced to come to terms with the Sikhs, and he 
minlf 1801 wishec * ^ to appear that lie had engaged them on his side 
* against Perron ; but they were really desirous of getting 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, or at least their 
subjection, and the alacrity of I’atiula in Lite Marat liii service 
induced a promise, on the part of the French commander, 
of the restitution of the conquests of Amur Singh in Uariilua. 
After twice beating back Perron's troops at points sixty 
►Surrenders miles distant, Thomas was compelled to surrender in the 
i^T* 011 ’ beginning of 1802, ami he retired into the British provinces, 
where he died in the course of the same year. 1 
thiia under Ferron had thus far succeeded. His lieutenant, by name 

W'PKtti Bourquin, made a progress through the Cis-Sutlej states to 
iimong thc lcv V ^“trilmticms, and the commander himself dreamt of 
siklwor a dominion reaching to the Afghan hills, and of Jamming 
independent of Sindhiu as that chief was of the iVshwa.-* 
1'mon IIc ^mwd an engagement with Hanjft Singh for a joint 
lorms an expedition to the Indus, and for a partition of the country 
witlTSan- sout: * 1 ; ® but Uoikur had given a rude shock to 

jitHiugh. Sindhians power, and Perron had long evaded a compliance 
Is din- with the MaUfirajiVs urgent calls for troops to aid him where 
was most essential, Sindhiu became involved with 
the English, and the interested hesitation of Perron was 

1 fcSoo generally Kranokliti, idfr of (Uotgt ititd Major Hntifh, 

A net* ml of Corptt i%MianHkUr^2i,k^ The Sikh mmum* 

attribute many exploits to tho sister of the Uftj&of PatiAla, and iumhuk 
thorn an expedition into tho hill territory of Nahan, the stale from 
which Patiala wrested the vale of Pmjaur, with its hanging ganieiw* 
not, however, without the aid of Ifourtpiin, the deputy of IVrrom 
“ Malcolm (Mcctrh, p. 10«) considers that Perron could easily have 
reduced the Hikhs, and mastered tho Punjab, 
a This alliance is given on the authority of a reproftcututiou made 
to tho Kosidont at Delhi, agreeably to his letter to fcdr David Odder* 
lony of July 5, 1814, 
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punished by liis supersession. He was not aide, or he did 
not try, to recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations; he knew he had committed himself, and he 
effected his escape from the suspicious Marat lias to the 
safety and repose of the British territories, which were then 
about to be extended by the victories of Delhi and Laswfiri, 
of Assayc and Argaon . 3 

In the beginning of the eighteenth century the agents of 
the infant company of English merchants were vexatiously 
detained at the imperial court by the insurrection of the 
Sikhs under Banda, and the discreet t factors % who were 
petitioning for sonic trading privileges, perhaps witnessed 
the heroic death of the national Singhs, the soldiers of the 
‘ Klialsa without comprehending the spirit evoked by 
the genius of Gobind, and without dreaming of the broad 
fabric of empire about to be reared on their own patient 
labours . 2 Forty years afterwards, the merchant Omichund 

1 Cf. Major 8mif.li, Aero nut of litynlur i'orjm in Indian Stain*, 
p. 31, &o. 

2 Hoc Ormci, IfMori/, ii. 22, &<»., and Mill, Wilson's edition, iii. 34. Are. 
Tho mission was two years at Delhi, during 1715, 1 7 Ml, 1717, ami 
tho genuine patriotism of Mr. Hamilton, the surgeon of thedeputul ion, 
mainly contributed to procure the cession of thirty-seven villages 
near Calcutta, and the exemption from duty of goods protected by 
English |nimhch* This latter privilege, wan a turning point in the history 
of tho English in India, for it gave an impulse to trade, whinli vastly 
increased tho importance of British subjects, if it added lilt It* to the 
profits of tho asfioeiaf ed merchants. [ It may bo added that a dispute 
about tho issue of those passos brought about an open rupture between 
tho East India Company and MTr Kasim, Nawa b of Bengal, in 1 7MB. 
Tho latter was utterly defeated at tho Battle of Bunar in 1704 and, 
ns one of tin* terms of poaeo in tho following year i he year of Clive’s 
return to India - the DTwiini (lineal administration) of Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa was granted by tho lOmjioror Shah Alum to tin* Company, 
in return for a yearly payment of 2tl lakhs, while tho Nnwiih, the 
successor of MTr Kasim, was deprived of all power and pensioned,— - 
En.| 

In tho Grnnth of (Jurft Gobind there are at least four allusions to 
Europeans, tho last referring Hjmoittlly to an Englishman, First, in 
tho 44HZMaf,Euroi>eanH are enumerated among tho tribes inhabiting 
Tndia ; second and third, in tho Kalki chapters of 1 tho 24 AuMrn, 
apparently in praise of the systematic modes of Europeans ; anti 
fourth, in tho Persian Hikayat*, whom both a Kurcijwun and an 
Englishman appear as champions for tho hand of a royal damsel, 
to bo vanquished, of ocmrao, by tho hero of tho talc. 
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played a conspicuous part in the revolution which was 
crowned by the battle of Plasscy ; but the sectarian Sikh, 
the worldly votary of Nfumk, who used religion as u garb 
of outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious false- 
hood of Clive; lie quailed before the stern scorn of the 
English conqueror, and he perished the victim of his own 
base avarice. 1 * In 1784- the progress of the genuine Sikhs at- 
tracted the notice of Hastings, and he seems to have thought 
that the presence of a British agent at the court, of Delhi 
might help to deter them from molesting the WazTr of Oudh,'* 
But the Sikhs had learnt to dread others as well us to lie a 
cause of fear, and shortly afterwards they asked the British 
Resident to enter into a defensive alliance against the 
Maruthus, and to accept the services of thirty thousand 
horsemen, who had posted themselves near Delhi to watch 
the motions of Sindhia. 3 The English had then a slight 
knowledge of a new ami distant, people, and an estimate, 
two generations old, may provoke a smile from the protectors 
of Lahore. ‘The Sikhs’, says Col. Praneklin, ‘arc in their 
persons tall, . , . their aspect is ferocious, and their eyes 
piercing ; . . . they resemble the Arabs of the Euphrates, 
but they speak the language of the Afghans; , , , their 
collected army amounts to 1150,000 men, a terrific force, 
yet from want of union not much to be dreaded/ 4 The 
judicious and observing Forster put some confidence in 
similar statement s of 1 heir vast array, but he cst limited more 
surely than any other early writer the real character of 
the Sikhs, and the remark of 1788, that an able chief would 
probably attain to absolute power on the ruins of the rude 
commonwealth, and become the terror of his neighbours, 
has been amply borne out by the career of HanjTt Singh/ 

1 That Omichaml was n Sikh is given on the authority of Forster, 
Trawls* i, 337* That he died of a broken heart is doubted by Pro* 
lessor Wilson, (Mill, India* iii 102 note, ed, 1840.) 

* Browne, India Tracts* ii. 20, 80 ; and Praneklin, Hhfth Atom* 
pp. lift, 110, 

0 Aulier, Hist and Proi/rtss of the British Pimrr in India * ii. 20, 27. 
The chief who made the overtures was Duicha Singh of ftudaur on 
the Jumna, who afterwards entered Sindhia ' h service, ( 7. Praneklin, 
Nhilh Akm , p, 78 note, 4 Praneklin, tfhfth A lam * pp. 75, 77* ?H. 

d Porater’a Travels, ii, 340. See ulao p, 324, when* he Maya the Sikh* 
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The battle of Delhi 1 was fought on the 11th September, iflOft-6. 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the 
speedy capture of Aligarh had taken by surprise. 2 The posed to 
Marathas were overthrown, and the Sikhs dispersed ; but 
the latter soon afterwards tendered their allegiance to the 1803. 
British commander. Among the more important chiefs The Hikhs 
whose alliance or whose occasional services were accepted tendor their 
were Bhai Lul Singh of Kaithal, who had witnessed the alliance 
success of Lord Lake, Bliftg Singh, the patriarchal chief of 
Jind, and, after a time, Bhanga Singh the savage matter The chiefs 
of Th&ncsar. 3 The victory of Las war i was won within two 
months, and the Marathi! power seemed to be annihilated w ‘ 
in Northern India. The old blind emperor Shah Alum Sluih Alam 
was again flattered with the semblance of kingly power, ^7athri >in 
his pride was soothed by the demeanour of the conqueror, thraldom, 
and, as the Mughal name was still imposing, the feelings of 
the free but loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by the 
bestowal of a title whrah declared an English nobleman to 
be 6 the sword of the state ’ of the great Tamerlane. 4 

The enterprising Jaswant ltao IXolkar had by this time The Khk- 
detcrniincd on tlie invasion of Upper India, and the retreat 
of Col. Monson 5 buoyed him up with hopes of victory kur,iww-fl. 

had raisod in tho Punjab a solid structure of religion. The remark of 
the historian Robortsnn may also bo quoted as apposite, and with the 
greater reason as prominence lias lately boon given to it in the Houhc 
of Commons <m tho occasion of thanking the army for iis services 
during tlm Sikh campaign of 1848-0. He says that the enterprising 
oommoroial spirit of tho English, and tho martial ardour of tho Sikhs, 
who possess the energy natural to men in the earlier stages of society, 
can hardly fail to load sooner or later to open hostility. ( Disquisition 
Concerning Ancient India , note iv, sect. 1, written in 1789-90.) 

1 [For an interesting discussion as to t he exact site of this battle, 
tho result of which was tho occupation of Delhi by tho English and tho 
placing of tho Emperor Whuh Alam under their protection, tho reader 
is referred to an article by Sir Edward Maolagan, in tho Journal of the 
Punjab Historical Society , vol. Hi. — E D.l 

2 Major Smith, Accmnt of Regular Corps in Indian States, p. 34. 

3 Manuscript memoranda of personal inquiries. 

4 Mill, History of British India , Wilson 1 ** ed., vi. 510. 

6 [He had made a rash advance into Holkar’s territory In J uly 1 804, 
to unite with another English force under Col. Murray. Lack of 
supplies caused him to retreat, and he only reached Agra at the end 
of August, after losing tho major part of his army. However, ho 
took hisrovenge at Big, as that victory was mainly his work.— E©.] 
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and dominion. Delhi was invested, and the Doiib was Idled 

— w ith troops ; but the successful defence of the capital by Sir 
David Ochterlony, and the reverse of Dig, drove the great 
marauder back into itajputann. During these operations 
Thu Siklw a British detachment, under Col. Burn, was hard pressed 
with Shamir, near Saharanpur, and the opportune assistance 
English of Lai Singh of Kaithal and Blnig Singh of Jhui ecmtributed 
goodst*f-° r llii ultimate relief, 1 2 * * * * * The same Sikh chiefs deserved and 
vice. received the thanks of Lord Luke for attacking and killing 
one Ika Rao, a Maratha commander who had taken up a 
]>osition between Delhi and RilnTpat ; hut others were clis- 
j>osed to adhere to their sometime allies, and Sher Singh of 
Biiriya fell in action with Col. Burn, and the conduct 
of (Jurdifc Singh of Lfidwa induced tiie British general to 
deprive? him of his villages in the Doiib, and of flic town of 
Karnal. 8 

n £?to JJolkar and Amir Khan again mov<*d northward, 

wards ths «nd proclaimed that tiny would be joined by the Sikhs, ami 
‘Sutlej, event by the Afghans ; but the rapid movements of Lord Lake 
^ converted their advance into a retreat or a flight. They 
Delays at delayed some time at Rutialu, and they did not fail to make 
Patialu, n |x»c?imiary profit out of the differences then existing be- 
tween the imbecile Raja and his wife;* but. when the 
English army reached' the neighbourhood of Karnfil, llolkar 
continued his retreat towards (he north, levying contribu- 
tions where he could, but without being joined by any of 
mills at the Sikh chiefs of the (ds-Sullej states. In the Punjab 
huHailidii * K * * H represented to have induced some to adopt his 
gaining cause, hut H unjit Singh long kept aloof, and when at last 
jitHingli!" met ilt Amritsar, the astute* young chief wanted 

1 Manuscript memoranda. Both this aid in 1804, and t ho opposi- 
tion of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 180(1, sewn to have escaped the notice 
of English observers, or to have been thought' undeserving of record 
by English historians. (Mill, Wntonj, vh fiftif, ed. 1H40.) 

2 Manuscript memoranda of written documents umi of {lemonnl 

inij nines. 

!l Amir Khan, in his Mnturirtt (p. 27(1), says characteristically, that. 

Holkar remarked to him, on observing the silly differences Imtwcen 

the Till j ft and the Rani, 1 < led has assuredly sen! us these two pigeons 

to pluck ; do you espouse the cause of. the one, while I take up with 

the other.* 
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aid in reducing the Pathans of Kasur before he would give 1803-8. 
the Marathas any assistance against the English. Amir 
Khan would wish it to be believed, that he was unwilling 
to be a party to an attack upon good Muhammadans, and 
it is certain that the perplexed Jaswant Rao talked of 
hurrying on to Peshawar ; but Lord Lake was in force on comesto 
the banks of the Reas, the political demands of the British with 
commander were moderate, and, on the 24th December, and EngllSh 
3805, an arrangement was come to, which allowed Holkar marches to 
to return quietly to Central India. 1 18 o£g! 111? 

Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, Friendly 
Lai Singh and Bhag Singh, whose services have already been ^ a tl 0IL j. 
mentioned, and at Patiala lie was welcomed by the weak with' 3io 
and inoffensive Sahib Singh, who presented the keys of <J f 
his eitadelf and expatiated on his devotion to the British 1803-8.’ 
Government. Bhag Singh was the maternal uncle of 
Kanjlt Singh, and his services wore not. unimportant in 
determining that calculating leader to avoid an encounter 
with disciplined battalions and a trained artillery. Ranjlt 
Singh is believed to have visited the British camp in disguise, 
that he might himself ‘witness the military array of a leader 
who had successively vanquished both Sindliia and Holkar, 2 
and he was, moreover, too acute to. see any permanent 
advantage in linking his fortunes with those of men reduced 
to the condition of fugitives. Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, the 
grand-nephew of Jassa Singh Kalfil, and the chosen com- 
panion of the future Maharaja, was the medium of inter- 


course, and an arrangement was soon entered into with Formal on- 
* Sardnrs ’ Ranjlt Singh and Fateh Singh jointly, which enUBredhSto 
provided that Holkar should be compelled to retire from with Kanjifc 
Amritsar, and that so long as the two chiefs conducted §l^ ond 
themselves as friends the English Government would never 8inghAhlu- 
form any plans for the sci/afrc of their territories. 3 Lord 
Lake entered into a friendly correspondence with Sans&r Tlw 
Chanel, of KatBteh, who was imitating Ranjlt Singh by lish com* 
bringing the petty hill chiefs under subjection ; but no 


1 Of. Amir Khan, pp. 275, 285 ; and Murray, Manjtt tfinyh, 

p. 57, &c. 

2 Soo Mooreroft, TruveUt, i. 102. 

8 Seo tho treaty itwdf, Appendix XXI H. 

- K 
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1804. engagement was entered into, and the British commander 

77 , . returned to the provinces by the road of Ambfila and 
Oaana of __ _ 

Katstch. Kama!. 1 

The Sikhs The connexion of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh chiefs 
re S nletf l s had keen intimate, and 1 lie services of some had 

v^rSaaUy 88 been opportune and valuable. Immediately after the battle 
^P-danls (> f Delhi, Bliag Singh of JTnd was upheld in a jiiglr which lie 
lish by 1 * possessed near that city, and in 1804 another estate was 
Lord Lake, conferred jointly on him and his friend lad Singh of Kaithal. 

In 180G these leaders were further rewarded with life 
grants, yielding about £11,000 a year, and Lord Lake was 
understood to be willing to give them the districts of 
Ilansi and Ilissar on the same terms ; but these almost 
desert tracts were objected to as unprofitable. Other petty 
chiefs received rewards corresponding with their services, 
and all were assured that they should continue to enjoy 
the territorial possessions which they held at. the time of 
British interference without being liable to the payment of 
ocmntxion These declarations or arrangements were made 

not rime when the policy of Lord Wellesley was suffering under eon- 
clared or reign <>f the Knglish was to be limited by 

iiiado bind- the Jumna, a formal treaty with Jaipur was abrogated, the 
fug in form, relations of the Indian Government with Rhartpur were left 
doubtful, and, although nothing was made known to the 
Sikh chiefs of Sirhixid, their connexion with the Knglisli 
came virtually to an end, so far as regarded the reciprocal 
benefits of alliance. 2 * * 

ItetrcwpiMit It in now necessary to return to Runjft Singh, whose 
<mc!» authority had gradually become predominant among the 
Han jit Sikh people. His first object was to master Uihorc from 
Singh # Hriw. the incapable chiefs of the Bhangl confederacy who possessed 

1 The public records show that a nowswritcr was maintained for 
some time in Katoteh, and the correspondence about Sutwar (‘hand 
leaves the impression that Kanjit Singh could never wholly forget 
the KajiVs original superiority, nor the English divest themselves of 
a fooling that he was independent of Jsihore. 

2 The original grants to Jftid, Kuithal, and others, and niso similar 

papers of assurance, are carefully preserved by the several families; 

and the various English documents show that Hhfig Singh, of Jhul, 

was always regarded with much kindliness by isird Hike, Sir John 
Malcolm, and Sir David Oohterlony, 
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it, and before Shah Zanmn had been many months gone, 1799-1804. 
effect was given to his grant by a dexterous mixture of 
force and artifice. Ranjit Singh made Lahore his capital, Singh mas- 
and, with the aid of the Kanhayas (or Ghani) confederacy, jf^im 
he easily reduced the whole of the Rliangls to submission, Reduces 
although they were aided by Nizam -ud-ciln Khan of Kasiir. the Bhangi 
In 1801-2 the Pathan had to repent his rashness ; his strong- fhePaSfns 
holds were difficult of capture, but he found it prudent to of Kasur, 
become a feudatory, and to send his best men to follow a 1801 ~ 2, 
new master. After this success Ranjit Singh went to bathe 
in the holy pool of Turan. Timm, and, meeting with Fateh Allies liiin- 
Singh Ahluwalia, he conceived a friendship for him, as 
has been mentioned, and went through a formal exchange Singh 
of turbans, symbolical of brotherhood. During 1802 tile Ahluwalia. 
allies took Amritsar from the widow of the last Bhangi y^f*.- 
lcadcr of note, and, of their joint spoil, it fell to the share quires Am- 
of the master of the other capital of the Sikh country. In ritHar > 1802 ; 
1803 Sansar Chand, of Katoteli, in prosecution of his 
schemes of aggrandizement, made two attempts to occupy H jJ r chnntl 
portions of the fertile Do&b of Jullundur, but he was re- 
pulsed by Ranjit Singh and his confederate. In 1804 wholx* 
Sansar Chand again quitted his hills, and captured Hoshiar- comes in- 
pur and Bajwara ; but Ranjit Singh’s approach once more with tlm 
compelled him to retreat, and he soon afterwards became Gurkhas, 
involved with the Gurkhas, a new people in search of an 
empire which should comprise the whole range of Himalayas . 1 

1 Of. Murray, Ranjit Rinyh, pp. 51, 55. 

Clapt. Murray, the political agent at Ambala, and Oapt. Wade, the 
political agent at LudhUna, each wrote a narrative of the life of 
Ranjit Singh, and that of the former wuh printed in 1 834, with a few 
corrections and additions, and some notes, by Mr. Thoby I’rinsep, 
secretary to the Indian Government, The author has not seen 
Oapt, Wade’s report, or narrative, but ho IxiliovoB that it, oven in a 
greater degree than Oapt, Murray’s, was founded on personal recol- 
lections and on oral report, rather than on contemporary English 
documents, which reflected the opinions of the times, and which 
existed in sufficient abundance after 1 803 especially. The two narra- 
tives in question were, indeed, mainly prepared from acoounts drawn 
up by intelligent Indians, at the requisition of the English functiona- 
ries, and of these the chronicles of Buta Sh&h, a Muhammadan, and 
Bohan LSI, a Hindu, are the best known, and may be had for purchase 
The inquiries of Oapt. Wade, in especial, were extensive, and to both 

K2 
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1803-5. In little more than a year after Shah Zaman quitted the 
Shah Za- P un j a ^j he was deposed and blinded by his brother Mahmud, 
mfin de- who was in his turn supplanted by a third brother. Shall 
ih| e hMah- s huja, in the year 1803. These revolutions hastened the 
mud and fall of the exotic empire of Ahmad Shah, and Ran jit Singh 
theDurrM was not g j ow to try his arms against the weakened Durrani 
we^ened; governors of districts and provinces. In 1804-5 he marched 
to the westward ; he received homage and presents from 
wherefore the Muhammadans of Jhang and Siihiwal, and Muzaffar 
SirShpro- Khan of Multan, successfully deprecated an attack by rich 
ceeos to the offerings. Ranjit Singh had felt his way and was satisfied ; 
of'the Pun- he returned to Lahore, celebrated the festival of the Holi 
jab, 1805. in his capital, and tjien went to bathe in the Ganges at 
Hardwar, or to observe personally the aspect of affairs to 
the eastward of the Punjab. Towards the close of 1805 he 
made another western inroad, and added weight to the 
fetters already imposed on the proprietor of Jhang ; but 
Returns to the approach of Holkar and Amir Khan recalled, first, 
cw^HoHcar's Fateh Singh, and afterwards himself, to the proper city of 
approach, the whole Sikh people. The danger seemed imminent, for 
1805. a fame( j leader of the dominant Maralhfis was desirous of 
^bringing down an Afghan host, and the English army, exact 
in discipline, and representing a power of unknown views 
and resources, had reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar. 1 
A Sikh A formal council was held by the Sikhs, but a portion 
matta or only their leaders were present. The singleness of purpose, 
national the confident belief in the aid of God, which had animated 
hold^ 11 ’ mechanics and shepherds to resent persecution, and to 
^ ’ triumph over Ahmad Shah, no longer possessed the minds 
of their descendants, born to comparative power and 
affluence, and who, like rude and ignorant men broken 
loose from all law, gave the rein to their grosser passions. 

officers the publics is indebted for the preservation of a continuous 
narrative of Ranjit Singh’s actions. 

The latter portion of the present chapter, and also chapters VI 
and VII, follow very closely the author’s narratives of the British 
■connexion with the Sikhs, drawn up for Government, a \litvmry\ uso 
whioh ho trusts may bo made, without any impropriety, of an im- 
printed paper of his own writing. 

i See Blphinstonc, K&bul, ii. 325 j and Murray, JitmjH tiifujh, 
pp. 56, 57. 
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Their ambition was personal and their desire was for 
worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikhism* had 
again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce itself 
in another form ; the rude system of mixed independence 
and confederacy was unsuited to an extended dominion ; 
it had served its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the 
6 Misals 9 were in effect dissolved. The mass of the people 
remained satisfied with their village freedom, to which 
taxation and inquisition were unknown ; but the petty 
chiefs and their paid followers, to whom their faith was 
the mere expression of a conventional custom, were anxious 
for predatory licence, and for additions to their temporal 
power. Some were willing to join the English, others were 
ready to link their fortunes with the Maratlias, and all had 
become jealous of Ranjtt Singh, who alone was desirous of 
excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to 
his own ambition of founding a military monarchy which 
should ensure to the people the congenial occupation of 
conquest. In truth, Ranjit Singh laboured, with more or 
less of intelligent design, to give unity and coherence to 
diverse atoms and scattered elements ; to mould the in- 
creasing Sikh nation into a well-ordered state or common- 
wealth, as Gobind had developed a sect into a people, and 
had given application and purpose to the general institutions 
of Niinak. 4 

Uolkar retired, and Ranjit Singh, as has been mentioned, 
entered into a vague but friendly alliance with the British 
Government. Towards the close of the same year he was 
invited to interfere in a quarrel between the chief of N&bha 
and the Riij& of Patiala, and it would be curious to trace 
whether the English authorities lmd first refused to mediate 
in the dispute in consequence of the repeated instructions 
to avoid all connexion with powers Ijcyond the Jumna. 
Ranjit Singh crossed the Sutlej, and took Ludhi&na from 
the declining Muhammadan family which had sought the 
protection of the adventurer George Thomas, The place 
was bestowed upon his uncle, Bhfig Singh of JInd, and as 

* Malcolm {Sketch, pp. 106, 107) remarks on the want of unanimity 
among the Sikhs at the time of Lord Lake’s expedition. Of, Murray, 
Ranjit Singh, pp. 57, 58. 
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both Jaswant Singh of Nabha, whom he had gone to aid, 
and S&hib Singh of Patiala, whom lie had gone to coerce, 
were glad to be rid of his destructive arbitration, he retired 
with the present of a piece of artillery and some treasure, 
and went towards the hills of Kangra, partly that he might 
pay his superstitious devotions at the natural flames of 
Juala Mukhi. 1 

At this time the unscrupulous ambition of Sansar ('hand 
of Kalolch had brought him into fatal collision with the 
Gurkhas. That able chief might have given life to a con- 
federacy against the common enemies of all the old mountain 
principalities, who were already levying tribute in Garhwal : 
but Sansar ('hand in his desire 1 for supremacy had reduced 
the chief of Kahlfir, or Bclaspur, to the desperate expedient 
of throwing himself on the support of the Nepiil commander. 
Ainar Singh Thuppu gladly advanced, and, notwit hstanding 
the gallant resistance offered by the young chief of Nitlagarh, 
SansCir (.'hand's coadjutor in his own aggressions, the 
Gurkha authority was introduced between the Sutlej ami 
Jumna before the end of 1805, during which year Amur 
Singh crossed the former river and laid siege to Kangra. 
At the period of Ranjlt Singh's visit to Juala Mukhi, SaiiNftr 
Chant! was willing to obtain \m aid ; but, as the fort was 
strong and the sacrifices required considerable, he was 
induced to trust to his own resources, and no arrangement 
was then come to for the expulsion of the new enemy.* 

1 Noe Murray, Rati jit Nintjh, pp. 50, 00. The letter of Sir Glmrles 
Metcalfe to Government; of June 17, 1800, show* that Kan jit Singh 
was not strong enough at the time in question, 1800, to interfere, 
by open force, in the affairs of the Mulwa Sikhs, and the letters of 
Sir David Oehterhmy, of Kohruary 14, Mareh 7, 1800 and July ;«>, 
1HU, show that the English engagements of JH05, with the 1 ’atoll* 
and other chiefs, were virtually at an end, so far as regarded the 
reeiproeid benefits of alliance. 

a Kf. Murray, ftunjUMwjti, p. 00; and Mnoreroft, 7Wfc,i. 127, Ar. 

Sansar (ham! attributed his overthrow by the Gurkhas to hisdis' 
missal of his old Rajput troops and employment, of Afghans, at the 
instigation of the fugitive Roll ilia chief, Gh til fun Muhammad, who 
had sought an asylum with him. 

The Gurkhas eroHsecl the Jumna to aid the chief of Killian against 
his subjects, ami they crossed the Sutlej to aid one iUjpfit prince 
against another ** paths always open to now and united races, JRofo- 
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In 1807 Ranjlt Singh first directed his attention to 
Kasur, which was again rebellious, and the relative inde- 
pendence of which caused him disquietude, although its 
able chief, Nizam-ud-dfn, had been dead for some time ; 
nor was he, perhaps, without a feeling that the reduction of 
a laTge colony of Pathans, and the annexation of the mytho- 
logical rival of Lahore, would add to his own merit and 
importance. The place was invested by Ranjlt Singh, and 
by Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, the son of his father’s old ally, 
Jassa the Carpenter. Want of unity weakened the resistance 
of the then chief, Kutb-ud-dln, and at the end of a month 
he surrendered at discretion, and received a tract of land on 
the opposite side of the Sutlej for his maintenance. Ranjlt 
Singh afterwards proceeded towards Multan, and succeeded 
in capturing the walled town ; but the citadel resisted such 
efforts as he was able to make, and he was perhaps glad that 
the payment of a sum of money enabled him to retire with 
credit ; lie was, nevertheless, unwilling to admit his failure, 
and, in the communications which ho then held with the 
Nawab of Uahawalpur, the ready improver of opportunities 
endeavoured to impress that chief with the belief that a 
regard for him alone had caused the Afghan governor to be 
left in possession of his stronghold. 1 

During the same year, 1807, llanjit Singh took into his 
employ a Kshattriya, named Mohkam Chand, an able man, 
who fully justified the confidence reposed in him* With this 
new servant in his train he proceeded to interfere in the 
dissensions between the Raja of Patiala and his intriguing 
wife, which were as lucrative to the master of Lahore as they 
had before been to Holkar and Amir Khiin. The Rani 
wished to force from the weak husband a large assignment 
for the support of her infant son, and she tempted Ranjlt 
Singh, by the offer of a necklace of diamonds and a piece of 
brass ordnance, to espouse her cause. He crossed the Sutlej, 
and decreed to the. boy a maintenance of 50,000 rupees 
per annum. He then attacked Naraingarli, between AmbSla 

rences in public records show that tho latter river was crossed in 
a. r, 1805. . 

1 Murray , Manfit Singh, pp. 80,01, and the manuscript memoirs of 
the BahSwalpur family* 
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1808-0. and the hills, and held by a family of lifijpfits, but he only 
secured it after a repulse and a heavy loss. Tara Singh, the 
old chief of the Dallchwala confederacy, who was with the 
Lahore force on this occasion, died before Narningurh, and 
and returns Ranjlt Singh hastened back to secure his possessions in the 
territories 6 Jullundur Doab. The widow of the aged leader equalled 
of the the sister of the Raja of Patiala in spirit, and she is 
DaUowaJa described to have girded up her garments, and to have 
chief. fought, sword in hand, on the battered walls of tin* fort 
of Rfihon. 1 2 

The Sikhs In the beginning of 1808 various places in the I'pper 

become^ ^ lin J a h were taken from their independent Sikh proprietors, 
prehensive and brought under the direct, management of the new 
of Ranjit kingdom of Lahore, and Mohkam ('hand was al the same 
ing ' time employed in effecting a settlement of the territories 
which had been seized on the left hank of the Sutlej, Hut 
Ranjlt Singh's systematic aggressions had begun to excite 
fear in the minds of the Sikhs of Sirhind, ami a format 
deputation, consisting of the chiefs <ff Jlnd and Kuiflml* 
and the Dlwun, or minister, of Patifila, proceeded to Delhi, 
British in Match 1808, to ask for British protection. The eomnnmi- 
asked CUOn cations the English Government with the chiefs of the 
1808;’ Cis-Sullcj suites had not been altogether broken off, and the 
Governor-General ^ari at this time assured the Muhammadan 
Kh§,n of Kunjpura, near KarnftI,* that he need la* under no 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditary possessions, 
while the petty Sikh chief of Sikri hud performed some 
services which were deemed worthy of a pension.? Hut the 
but not deputies of the collective states could obtain no positive 
acceded! 7 a88urancCH ^ rom the British authorities at Delhi, although 
they were led to hope that, in the hour of need, they would 


Whereupon 
the chiefs 
repair to 
Ranjlt 
Singh. 


not be deserted. This was scarcely sufficient to save them 
from loss, and perhaps from ruin ; and, as Kimjlt Singh 
had sent messengers to calm their apprehensions, mid to 
urge them to join his cam]), they left Delhi for the purpose 


1 Cf. Murray, Ranjlt Ntnyh, pp. 61, 63, The gun obtained by 
Ranjit Singh from Patiala on this occasion was named Karri Kluin, 
and was captured by tho English during the campaign of 184ft 6. 

2 Tn a document dated 18th .January, 1808. 

2 Mr, Clerk of Arob&la to the agent at Delhi, Mttli May, 1837. 
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of making their own terms with the acknowledged Raja of 1808-D. 
Lahore. 1 . 

The Governor-General of 1805, 2 who dissolved or dcpre- The under- 
cated treaties with princes beyond the Jumna, and declared ®J ,0 °^ ( ^ e “ he 
that river to be the limit of British dominion, had no French on 
personal knowledge of the hopes and fears with which the . 

invasions of Shah Zaman agitated the minds of men for poheVof ° 
the period of three or four years ; and had the Sikhs of 
Sirhind sought protection from Lord Cornwallis, they would the Sikhs, 
doubtless have received a decisive answer in the negative. l808 "°- 
But the reply of encouragement given in the beginning of 
1808 was prompted by renewed danger ; and the belief 
that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India led another new Gover- 
nor-General to seek alliances, not only beyond the Jumna, 
but beyond the Indus. 3 The designs or the desires of Napo- 
leon appeared to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans 
and with the Sikhs imperative ; Mr. Elphinstone was 
deputed to the court of Shall Shuju, and in September 1808 
Mr. Metcalfe was sent on a mission to Kanjlt Singh for the 
purpose of bringing about the desired confederation. 4 The The chiefs 
chiefs of Patiala, JInd, and Kaithal were also verbally 
assured that they had become dependent princes of the under 
British Government; for the progress of Kanjlt Singh 
seemed to render the interposition <3 some friendly alliance 
states, between his military domination and the peace- 
ful sway of the English, a measure of prudence and Singh, 
foresight.® 

1 See Murray, Manjit Singh, pp. 04, 05. 

a [Lord Cornwall™ had been sent out in 1805 with strict orders to 
pursue a pacific and economizing policy, as the Directors were alarmed 
at the expense of the wars waged by his predecessor — Lord WelloHley. 

But Cornwallis died two months after his arrival, and was temporarily 
sucoeodod by Sir G. Barlow.*— E d.] 

3 Mr. Auber (Ewe and Progress of the British Power in Mia, ii. 

401), notieos the triple alliance which threatened Hindustan, [Lord 
Minto had arrived as Governor-General in 1807 . — -Ed.] 

4 [CoL Malcolm was dispatched on a similar mission to Persia at 
the samo time, and concluded a treaty (1800) whioh did away # with 
the possibility of French interference in that quarter.— Ed.] 

® Government to Sir David # Ochterlony, 14th Nov,, 1808. Of. 

Murray, Ban jit Singh, pp, 65, 66. 
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1808-9. Mr. Metcalfe was received by RanjTt Singh at his newly 
Mr Met- conquered town of Kasur, but, the chief affected to consider 
calf e sent himself as the head of the whole Sikh people, and to regard 
Lahore 7 10 t * ie P ossess * oinL inhere us giving him an additional claim 
1808-9.’ to supremacy over Sirhind, He did not, perhaps, see (hat. 
Aversion a French invasion would he ruinous to his interests ; he 
Sinshto^ rat ^ ier Scared the colossal power on his borders, and he 
restrictive resented the intention of confining him to the Sutlej. 1 He 
hi8i^rd nd SU( ldenly broke off negotiations, and made his third inroad 
expedition to the south of the Sutlej. He seized Farid kot and Amfmht, 
across the t ov ied exactions in Mfilcr Kotla and Thunesur, and entered 
into a symholieul brotherhood or alliance with the Raja of 
Patifda. The British envoy remonstrated against these 
virtual acts of hostility, and he remained on the hanks of 
the Sutlej until Uanjlt Singh reerossed that river, 2 
British The proceedings of the ruler of Lahore determined the 
moved to ^° vern<>r “GeneraI, if doubtful before*, to advance a detach- 
tbeNutlflj, ment of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe in 
180 °* his negotiations, and to effectually confine Kunjli; Singh to 
the northward of that river. 3 Provision would also be thus 
made, it was said, for possible warlike operations of a more 
extensive character, and the British frontier would hi* 
covered by a confederacy of friendly chiefs, instead of 
threatened by a hostile military government. A body of 
troops was accordingly moved across the Jumna in January 
1800, under the command of Sir David Oehterlony. The 
General advanced, by way of Hflriya and Patifda, towards 
Ludhiana ; he was welcomed by all tin* Sirhind chiefs, save 
Jodh Singh Kalsia, tin; nominal head of the Krorn-SingJiiu 
confederacy : but during his march he was not without, 
apprehensions that RanjTt Singh might openly break with 
his government and, after an interview with certain 
agents whom that chief hud sent to hint with the view 
of opening a double negotiation, he made a detour and 

1 Monrvmft wort ainud ( 7'rmW*, i. 04) t hat Itanjlf Singh had seriotm 
thoughts of appealing to the sword, so unpalatable was Knglish inter- 
formula Tho well-known Fakir P/i/.'Ud-dln was one of the two 
persons who dissuaded him from war. 

1 Murray, ItnnjU Siwjh, ft. OH, 

* Government to Sir David Oehterlony, 14th Nov. and mh JUm-., 
1808. 
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a halt, in order to be near his supplies should hostilities 
take place. 1 2 

Ranjlt Singh was somewhat discomposed by the near 
presence of a British force, but he continued to evade com- 
pliance with the propositions of the envoy, and lie complained 
that Mr. Metcalfe was needlessly reserved about his acquisi- 
tions on the south banks of the Sutlej, with regard to which 
the Government had only declared that the restoration of 
his last conquests, and the absolute withdrawal of his troops 
to the northward of the river, must form the indispensable 
basis of further negotiations. 3 Affairs were in this way 
when intelligence from Europe induced the Governor- 
General to believe that Napoleon must abandon his designs 
upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to render 
defensive precautions unnecessary. 3 It was therefore made 
known that the object of the English Government hud 
become limited to the security of the country south of the 
Sutlej from the encroachments of Ranjlt Singh ; for tlmt, 
independent of the possible approach of a European enemy, 
it was considered advisable on other grounds to afford 
protection to the southern Sikhs. Kanjit Singh must still, 
nevertheless, withdraw his troops to the right bank of the 

Sutlej, his last usurpations must also he restored, but the 
* 




The views 
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1 Sir JDavid 0 cht orlon y to Government, 2(Hh dan., unci 4th, 0th, 
and 14th Feb., 1809, with Government to Sir David Oehtorlony, of 
13th March, 1800. Government by no moans approved of what Sir 
David Oohterlony had done, and he, feeling aggrieved, virtually 
tendered his resignation of his command. (Sir David Oohterlony 
to Government, 19th April, 1800.) 

2 Sir David Oohterlony to Government, 14th Feb., 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Oohterlony, 30th duly, 1809. Ueut.-C’ol, 
Lawrence ( Advr.nture.s in the, Punjab, p. 131, note g) makes Sir ( ’-harles 
Metcalfe sufficiently communicative on this occasion with regard to 
other territories, for ho is declared to have told the Mah&r&ja that 
by a compliance with the then demands of the English, ho would 
ensure thoir neutrality with rofqwot to encroachments elsewhere. 

* Government to Sir David Oohterlony, 30th Jan., 1800. [Pro- 
bably the altored relations iwtwoen Napoleon and Turkey were the 
main cause of this. The Franeo-Turkish alliance of 1807 had come 
to an end with the deposition of Mustapha IV and accession of 
Mahmud II — July 1808-~and the improved relations of England and 
Turkey led to the signature by the latter powers of the Treaty of the 
Dardanelles (January 1809).— Ed.] 
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1809. restitution of his first conquests would not be insisted on ; 
while, to remove all cause of suspicion, the detachment under 
Sir David Ochterlony could fall back from Ludhiana to 
Karnal, and take up its permanent position at the latter 
place. 1 * But the British commander represented the advan- 
tage of keeping the force where it was ; his Government 
assented to its detention, at least for a time, and Ludhiana 
thus continued uninterruptedly to form a station for British 
troops. 3 

In the beginning of February 1800, Sir David Ochterlony 
had issued a proclamation declaring the Cis-Sutlej states to 
be under British protection, and that any aggressions of the 
Chief of Lahore would be resisted with arms. 11 Ranjit Singh 
then perceived that the British authorities were in earnest, 
and the fear struck him that the still independent leaders of 
the Punjab might likewise tender their allegiance and have 
it accepted. All chance of empire would thus be lost, and 
he prudently made up his mind without further delay. He 
withdrew his troops as required, lie relinquished his last 
acquisitions, and at Amritsar, on the 25th April, 1800, the 
and enters now single Chief of La]) ore signed a treaty which left him 
mS treaty, the n)aster of the tracts he had originally occupied to the 
25th April’ south of the Sutlej, but confined his ambition for the future 
\ 809 * to the north and westward of that river. 4 * 
Th | terms The Sikh, and the few included Hindu and Muhammadan 
pendence 6 " between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken 

and of under British protection, it became necessary to define the 

pr^MyTn tcrmfl on which they were secured from foreign danger. 
Sirhind. Six David Ochterlony observed, 6 that when the chiefs first 
sought protection, their jealousy of the English would have 
yielded to their fears of Ranjit Singh, and they would have 
agreed to any conditions proposed, including a regular 
tribute. But their first overtures had been rejected, ami 

1 Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 80th Jan., fith Fob., and 
13th March, 1809. 

a Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 8th May, 1809, and 
Government to Sir David Ochterlony, 13th June, 1809. 

3 Soo Appendix XXIV. 

4 See the treaty itself, Appendix XXV. Cf. Murray, Manjit tiinyh, 

pp. 67, 68. 

6 Sir David Ochterlony to Government, 17th March, 1809, 
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the mission to Lahore had taught them to regard their 
defence' as a secondary t object, and to think that English 
apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved them from the 
arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become no 
longer a matter of choice ; they must have accepted it, or 
they would have been treated as enemies. 1 Wherefores con- 
tinued Sir David, the chiefs expected that the prot.ee tion 
would be gratuitous. The Government, on its pari, was 
inclined to be liberal to its new dependants, and finally a 
proclamation was issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing 
the chiefs of 4 Sirhind and Malwa ’ against the power of 
Ranjit Singh, leaving them absolute in their own territories 
exempting them from tribute, but requiring assistance* in 
time of war, and making some minor provisions which need 
not be recapitulated. 2 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of Runjlt 
Singh, than the more turbulent began to prey upon one 
another, or upon their weaker neighbours ; and, although 
the Governor-General had not wished them to consider 
themselves as in absolute subjection to the British power, 3 
Mr. Metcalfe pointed out 4 that it was necessary to declare 
the chiefs to be protected singly against one another, as well 
as collectively against Ranjit Singh ; for, if such a degrep 
of security were not guaranteed, the oppressed would 
necessarily have recourse to the only other person who 
could use coercion with effect, viz, to the Raja of Lahore 
The justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 
22nd August, 1811, a second proclamation was Issued, 
warning the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and re- 
assuring them of independence and of protection against 
Ranjit Singh.® Nevertheless, encroachments did not at 
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1 See also Government to Resident at Delhi, 20th Doc., 1808. 
Baron Httgol (Travel*, p. 279) likewise attributes the interference of 
the English, in part at least, to selfishness, but with him the motive 
was the potty desire of benefiting by escheats, whiolx the dissipated 
character of the chiefs was likely to render speedy and numerous 1 
This appetite for morsels of territory, however, really arose at a sub- 
sequent dato, and did not move the English in 1809, 

* See Appendix XXVJ. 

9 Government to Sir David Oohtorlony, 10th April, 1809. 

4 Mr, Metcalfe to Government, 17th June, 1809, 

5 See the proclamation. Appendix XXVII. 
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1800-18. once cease, and the Jodh Singh Kulsiu, who avoided giving 
in his adhesion to the British Government on the advance 
of Sir David Ochte.rlony, required to have troops sent 
against him in 1818 to compel the surn iiflttr of tracts which 
he had forcibly seized J 

The history of the southern or Mfiiwa Sikhs need not he 
continued, although it presents many points of interest 
to the general reader, as well as to the student and to those 
IVrple.i- concerned in the administration of India. The British 
British functionaries soon became involved in intricate questions 
authoritms about interference between equal chiefs, and between chiefs 
Uprights im< * confederates or dependants ; they laboured to 

of Mupre- reconcile the Hindu laws of inheritance with the tariff! 

^tistoms of different races, and with tin* alleged family 
lion Of in- usages of peasants suddenly become princes. They bad to 
torniif Ji’iml decide on questions of escheat, and being strongly impressed 
with the superiority of British municipal rule, and with the 
undoubted claim of the paramount to some benefit in return 
for the protection it ulfordcd, they strove to prove that 
collateral heirs hud a limited right only, and that e Kempt nut 
from tribute necessarily implied an enlarged liability to 
confiscation. They had to define the common boundary 
of tlu? Sikh stales and of British rule, and they were prime 
to show, after the manner of Ranjlt Singh, that the prew at 
possession of a principal town gave a right to nil l he villages 
which had ever been attached to it as the seat of a local 
authority, and that all waste lands Indougcd to the supreme 
power, although the dependant might have hist possessed 
them in sovereignty urn! intermediately brought them under 
the plough. They had to exercise a paramount municipal 
control, and in the surrender of criminals, and in the demand 

* Rosidcmt at Delhi to Agwtl at Amlwilu, 27th t let !H|8, mulct ins 
the chief in the military expense* incurred, 115,000 riq*r*. The In ad 
of tho family, Jodh Hingh, had imntljr returnmi with lUnJIt Minch'* 
army from tho capture of Multftti, and ho was always treated with 
consideration by the Mah&r&jA; and, (swing in mind the ditfer«*nt 
viowh taken by dependent Sikhs and governing ttughidt, of rights at 
suoooMsion, ho had fair grounds of Ubwatisfart ion. Be claimed u, U 
tlm head of the ‘KroraHinghia* Mbml.niid to lw the heirof all < hiM 
loan feudatories. The British Government, however, iinulo it ^d f the 
valid or efticicmt head of the confederacy. 
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for compensation for projK*rly stolen from British subjects* 
the original arbitrary nature of llie decisions enforced 1ms 
not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 
the government of a large empire will always be open to 
obloquy, and liable to misconception, from the* nets of offi- 
cious and ill-judging servants, who think that they best 
serve the complicated interests of their own i ulcrs by lessen- 
ing the material power of others, and that any advantage 1 * * 
they may scoin to have gained for the state they obey will 
surely promote their own objects. Nor, in such matters, 
are servants alone to blame, and the whole system of internal 
government in India requires to be remodelled and made 
the subject of a legislation at once wises considerate, and 
comprehensive. In the Sikh states ignorance has been the 
main cause of mistakes and heart-burnings, and in 1818 
Sir David Ochterlony frankly owned to the Marquis of 
Hastings 1 that his proclamation of 18011 had been based on 
an erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs only 
existed between the Sutlej and Jumna, and that on them 
would devolve the maintenance of order ; whereas he found 
that the dissolution of the 4 Misals \ faulty as was their 
formation, had almost thrown the Sikhs buck upon the 
individual independence of the times of Ahmad Slnih. Both 
in considering the relation of the chiefs U> one another, and 
their relation collectively to the British Government, too 
little regard was perhaps had to the peculiar circumstances 
of the Sikh people. They were in a state of progression 
among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 
the colossal power of England arrested them, and required 
the exercise of political moderation and the practice of a 
just morality from men ignorant alike of despotic control 
and of regulated freedom, 5 * 

1 In a private communication, dated 17th May, 1818. 

* In the Sikh States on either side of the Sutlej, the British Govern- 
ment was long fortunate in being represented by such men as Cap! 
Murray and Mr. (Jlerk, Sir David Oehtorlony, and Lieut. -Col* Wade- - 
bo different from one another, and yet so useful to one common 
purpose of good for the English jxwer, These men, by their imrsonal 

character or influence, added to the general reputation of their 

countrymen, and they gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid 

unaympnthissing nature of a foreign and civilized supremacy, Kir 
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1809-18. David Ochterlony will long live in tho memory of the people of 

■ Northern India as one of the greatest of the conquering English chiefs; 

and ho was among tho very last of tho British leaders who endeared 
himself both to the army whieh followed him and to the princes who 
bowed before the colossal power of his race. 

Nevertheless, tho best of subordinate authorities, immersed in 
details and occupied with local affairs, arc liable to be biassed by 
views which promise immediate and special advantage. They erm 
seldom b§ more than upright or dexterous administrators, and they 
can still more rarely be men whoso minds have been enlarged by 
study and reflexion as well as by actual experience of the world. 
Thus the ablest but too often resemble merely tho practical man of 
tho moment ; while tho supreme authority, especially when absent 
from his councillors and intent upon some groat undertaking, is of 
necessity dependent mainly upon tho local representatives of tho 
Government, whose, notions must inevitably l>o partial or onesided, 
for good, indeed, as well as for evil. Tho author has thus, even during 
his short service, soon many reasons to 1m thankful that, there is a 
remote deliberative or corrective body, which can survey things 
through an atmosphere eloarod of mists, and which can judge of 
measures with reference both to tho universal principles of justice 
and statesmanship, and to their particular bearing on the English 
supremacy in India, which should bo characterized by certainty and 
consistency of operation, and tempered by a spirit of forlwaram-e 
and adaptation. 



CHAPTER VI 


FROM THE SUPREMACY OF RANJlT SINGH TO 
THE REDUCTION OF MULTAN, KASHMIR, AND 
PESHAWAR 


1809 — 1823-4 


Mutual distrust of Ranjlt Singh and the* English gradually removed— 
Ran jit Singh and the Gurkhas — Ranjlt Singh and tin* ox-kings 
of Kabul — Ranjlt Singh and Fateh Khan, the Kabul Wiulr — 
Ranjlt Singh and Shah Shu jit each fail against Kashmir— Fateh 
Khan put to death — Ranjlt Singh captures Multan, overrun# 
Peshawar, occupies Kashmir, and annexes the ‘ Rerajat * of the 
Indus to his dominions— The Afghans defeated, and Peshawar 
brought regularly under tribute — Death of Muhammad Ariitt 
Khan of Kabul, and of Sansfvr CJhand of KatOtch— Ran jit Singh’* 
power consolidated — Shah Shuja’s expedition of 1818 21 « Apjwt 
Sahib of Nagpur — The traveller Moorcroft— Ranjlt Singh’# 
Government — The Sikh Army— The SikhB and other military 
tribes — French officers —Ranjlt Singh’s family — Ranjlt Singh's 
failings and Sikh vices — Ranjlt Singh’s jjorsonal favourites and 
trusted servants. 


A TiiEATY of peace and friendship was tliu« formed 
between Ranjlt Singh and the English Government ; but 
confidence is a plant of slow growt h, and doubt and suspicion 
are not always removed by formal protestations* While 
arrangements were pending with the Maharftjft, the British 
authorities were assured that he had made propositions to 
Sindhia ; 1 agents from Gwalior, from Holkar, and from 
Amir Khan , 4 continued to show themselves for yours at 
Lahore, and their masters long dwelt on the hope that the 
tribes of the Punjab arid of the Deccan might yet t>o united 
against the stranger conquerors. It was further believed 
by the English rulers that Ranjlt Singh was anxiously trying 
to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their allegiance, 


IhW. 

Tlw 
Kxigliiih 
Mwnirimw 
of Haiijit 
Singh, mil* 
U’idwtAiui* 
mg tlu»lr 
joint 
I runty { 


1 Resident at Delhi to Sir David Oehterlony, 28th Junes IBM. 

* Sir D, Ochtorlony to Government, 15th Oct,, 1809 ; 5th, flth, 
and 7th Doc , 1809 ; and 5th and 30th Jan., and 22nd Aug*, 1810, 

h 
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ItiOO-U. and to join him and Ilolkur against their protectors. 1 Other 
Kpeeial instances might also Ik* quoted, and Sir David 
Oehterlony even thought it prudent, to lay in supplies and 
and Uanjif to throw up defensive lines at Ludhiana. 2 * Kanjit Singh had 
likewise his suspicions, hut they were necessarily expressed 
Jffitfulon in ambiguous Lerms, and were rather to be deduced from his 
his part : ue t, s lim \ correspondence, and from a consideration of his 
position, than to he looked for in overt statements or remon- 
Imt distrust strunces. By degrees the apprehensions of the two govern- 
vlmi^is^n nu ‘ u * ,s mutually vanished, and, while Hanjlt Singh felt he 
wthwhidi. 1 could freely exercise his ambition beyond the Sutlej, the 
Knglish were persuaded lie would not embroil himself with 
its restless allies in the south, so long as he had occupation 
elsewhere. In 1811 presents were exchanged between the 
Governor-General and tint Maharaja, 4 and during the 
following year Sir David Oohteriony became his guest at 
the marriage of his son, Kharak Singh, 4 and from that period 
until within a year of the late war, the rumours of a Sikh 
invasion served to huiuno the idle and to alarm the credulous, 
without causing uneasiness to the British viceroy. 

Kanjit On the departure* of Mr. Metcalfe, the first care of Hanjlt 
fuireli ^ingh WWK strengthen both his frontier post of Fhilluur 
Ififtiigra, opposite Ludhiana, and Gohindgurh the* citadel of Amritsar, 
which lie hud begun to build us soon as la* got possession of 
(JurkUtui in the religious capital of Jus people, 4 He was invited, almost 
HallUi time, by Sansilr Clrnnd of KutGteh, tc* aid in 
i«0i). U * J * resisting the Gurkhas, who were still pressing their long- 
continued siege* of Kfingru, ami who had effectually dispelled 
the Kiijpflt prince's dreams of a supremacy reaching from 
the Jumna to the Jhelum, The stronghold was offeree! to 
the Sikh ruler as the price of his assistance, but StuiH&r Ciuiml 
hoped, in tint meantime, to gain admittunec himself, by 

1 Hir I). Oehterlony to Government, f>th dan., 1810, 

* Hir IX Oehterlony to Government, 511 nt Dee,, IKOiXond 7th Kept., 

1810. 

4 A carriage wuh at t his i imo sent. to Dihnre. Hen*, further, I Undent 
of Delhi to Sir IX Oehterlony, 2ftt<h Keh., IK1 i,aml Sir IX Oehterlony 
to Government, Ifith Nov., 1811. 

4 Hir IX Oehterlony to Government, 18th July, 1811, ami ftlrd 
Jan,, 1812. 

* Of. Murray, JtunjUNinyh, p. 78. 
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showing to the Gurkhas the futility of resisting Unnjlt Singh, 1800. 
and by promising to surrender the fort to the Nepal com* 
mander, if allowed to withdraw his family. The Maharaja 
saw through the schemes of Sansar (‘hand, and he made the 
son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled the 
Kliatmandu general, Amur Singh Thuppa, who proposed 
a joint warfare against the Rajput- mountaineers, and to 
take, or receive, in the meantime, the fort of Kangra as 
part of the Gurkha sliare of the general spoil. The Sikhs 
got possession of the place by suddenly demanding admit- 
tance as the expected relief. Sansar ('hand was foiled, and 
Amur Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly exclaiming 
that he had been grossly duped. 1 The active Nepalese TheOnr- 
commander soon put down some disorders which hud 
arisen in his rear, hut the disgrace of his failure before lo pitot a 
Kangra rankled in his mind, and he made preparations for I.^Vonhe 
another expedition against it* He proposed to Sir David Punjab, 
Oehterlony a joint march to the Indus, and a separate 
appropriation of the plains and the hills ; 2 and Kanjft. 

Singh, ignorant alike of Knglish moderation and of inter- 
national law, became apprehensive lest the allies of Nepal 
should be glad of a pretext for coercing one who lmd so 
unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition. He 
made known that he was desirous of meeting Amur Singh 
Thappa on his own ground ; and the reply of the Governor- lint Kaniit 
General that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej to 
chastise the invading Gurkhas in the hills, hut that, if they i-n^eL 
descended into the plains of Hirhind, he would receive 
Knglish assistance, gave him another proof that the river NVpni M 
of the treaty was really to be an impassable barrier. He 
had got the assurance he wanted, and he talked no more of 
carrying his horsemen into mountain recesses.* Rut Amur Ningh 
Singh long brooded over his reverse, and tried in various thappa 
ways to induce the British authorities to join him in assailing pmw* mi 

sllianr* 

1 Murray, ttanfit Mingh, py, 7H,77. The Mahftrftj& told Oapt. Wads agahwt. the 
that the Gurkhas wanted to share Kashmir with him, but that he Sikhs ( l8l!b 
thought it best to keep thorn out of tho Punjab altogether, (Cant. 

Wade to Government, 23th May, 1331.) 

* Sir I>. Oehterlony to Government, 10th and 30th Dee., ISOS, 

* Sir IX Oehterlony to Government, 12th Bept., 1811, ami Govern* 
mont to Sir 1), Oehterlony, 4th Out. and 22nd Nov., 1811. 

&2 
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the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would say, made all 
strangers the mutual friends or enemies of I he two govern- 
ments, and Knnjlt Singh had wantonly attacked the Gurkha 
possessions in Katdteh. Resides, lie would argue, to advance 
is the safest policy, and what could have brought, the Knglish 
to the Sutlej but the intention of going Iwyoiid it Y 1 The 
Nepal war of 1814 followed, and Ihe Kuglish became the 
neighbours of the Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains, 
and the Gurkhas, instead of grasping Kashmir, trembled for 
their homes in KhulumihUl. Kuujlt Singh was not. then 
asked to give his assistance, but Sansar (’hand was directly 
called upon by the Knglish representative to attack the 
Gurkhas and their allies, a hasty requisition, which 
produced a remonstrance from the Maharaja, and an 
admission, on the part of Sir David Ochtcrtony, that his 
supremacy was not questioned ; while the experienced 
Hindu chief hud forborne to commit himself with either 


state, by promising much and doing little. 2 
Khfth Hhuja Knnjlt Singh felt secure on the Cppei Sutlej, lmt*a new 
from Af- ( l an K ftr assailed him in the beginning of 1H10, and again set. 
flhftniHtfin, him to work to <iive to the bottom of British counsels. 
IttOiMO, jyj r# Klphinstone hud senreely eonelnded a treaty with Shfth 


Shujil against tin*. Persians and French, before Ihut prince 
was driven out of his kingdom by the brother whom he had 


himself supplanted, and who had placed his affairs in the 
hands of the able minister, Fateh Khan. Tint Maharaja was 


1 Sir I), Oehtcrlony to Government, 2(Hh December, 1K1CI. 

a Government to Sir 1). Oehtcrlony, 1st and 20th Ort. f IKI4, 
Resident at I>olHi to Sir D. Oehtcrlony, 11th Oct,, 1814, and Sir 
David's letter to Kanjlt Singh, dated 2!|th Nov., 1814. 

During tho war of 1814 Sir David Oehtcrlony sometimes iihnost 
despaired of euooew ; and, amid his vexations, ho once at least re- 
corded his opinion that the Sepoys of tho Indian army worn unequal 
to sueli mountain warfare as was being waged. (Kir D. Oehtcrlony 
to Government, 22nd Dee., 1814.) Tho most active and useful ally 
of the English during the war was lUjfk Ham Karan of Hinder 
(or Nfdagarh), the descendant of tho Hari ('hand slain by Guru 
Unbind, and who was himself the ready coadjutor of Hans&r ('hand in 
many aggressions upon others, as well ns in resistance to the Gurkhas, 
Tho venerable chief was still alive in 18*10, and he continued to talk 
with admiration of Kir David Oehtcrlony and his 'eighteen pounders', 
and to expatiate upon the aid he himself rendered in dragging them 
up the steeps of the Himalayas* 
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at Wazlrabiid, sequestering that place from the family of 
a deceased Sikh chief, when he heard of Shah Shuja’s progress 
to the eastward with vague hopes of procuring assistance 
from one friendly power or another. Ranjlt Singh remem- 
bered the use he had himself made of Shah Zam&n’s grant 
of Lahore, he feared the whole Punjab might similarly he 
surrendered to the English in return for a few battalions, 
and he desired to keep a representative of imperial power 
within his own grasp. 1 He amused the ex-king with tluj 
offer of co-operation in the recovery of Multan and Kashmir, 
and he said he would himself proceed to meet the Shah to 
save him further journeying towards Hindustan.* They 
saw one another at Sahiwal, but no determinate arrange- 
ment was come to, for some prospects of success dawned 
upon the Shfdi, and lie felt reason to distrust Ranjlt Singh’s 
sincerity. 3 The conferences were broken off; but the 
Maharaja hastened, while there was yet an appearance of 
union, to demand the surrender of Multan for himself in the 
name of the king. The great gun called ‘ Zumzam’, 4 or the 
‘ HlmngTTop \ was brought from Lahore to halter lli« walls 
of the citadel : but all his efforts were in vain, and lie ret ired, 
foiled, in the month of April, with no more than 1H0,()90 
rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The Governor, 
MuzufTar Khfin, was by this time in eorrespondenev with 
the British viceroy in Calcutta, and Ranjlt Singh feared 
that a tender of allegiance might not only he made* but 
accepted.* lie therefore proposed to Sir Duvid Ochtcrlony 
that the two 4 allied jmwerH ’ should march against Muitftn 
and divide the conquest equally.* ft was surmised that he 

1 Sir 1>, Ochtcrlony to Government, 10th and 30th Dec., 1801). 

* Sir 1). Ochtcrlony to Government, 7th, 10th, 17th, and 30th 
Dec,, 1809, and 30th Jan., 1810, 

* Shah Hhuj&’s ‘Autobiography 1 , chap, xxii, published in the 
Cakutta Monthly Journal lor 1830. The original wan undoubtedly 
revised, if not really written, by tho Shah. 

4 | Known to all the world as 4 Kim’s’ gun, it now reposes in its last 
resting-place outside the Central Museum in I^ahore.— Kii.J 

* Sir I). Ochtcrlony to Government, 20th March and 23rd May, 
1810, In the latter it is stated that 250,000 rupees were paid, and 
the sum of 180,000 is given on Capt. Murray’s authority. {Lift of 
RnnjUHinyh t p. 81.) 

4 Mir D. Oohtorkmy to Government, 23rd July and 13th Aug., 1810. 
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wanted the siege train of the English, hut he may likewise 
have wished to know whether the Sutlej was to he as good 
a boundary in the south as in the north. He was told 
reprovingly that the English committed aggressions upon 
no one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such as to lead him to believe that he would not be inter- 
fered with in his designs upon Multan. 1 

Shah Shuja proceeded towards Attack after his interview 
with RanjTl Singh, and having procured some aid from the 
rebellious brother of the Governor of Kashmir, he crossed 
the Indus, and, in March 1810, made himself master of 
Peshawar. He retained possession of the place for about, 
six months, when ho was compelled to retreat southward by 
the YVa/ir’s brother, Muhammad AzTm Khfui. He made an 
attempt, to gain over the Governor of Multan, but he was 
refused admittance within its walls, and was barely treated 
with courtesy, even when he encamped a few miles distant. 
He again moved northward, and, as the enemies of Mahiufid 
were numerous, he succeeded in mastering IVshitwar a 
second time, after two actions, one a reverse and the other 
a victory. Rut those who had aided him became suspicious 
that he was in secret. league with Eat eh Khun the Wa/.Tr, 
or, like Ran jit. Singh, they wished to possess his person ; 
and, in the course of 1812* he was seized in Peshawar by 
JaUiin Rad Khun, Governor of Attack, and removed, first 
to that fort, and afterwards to Kashmir, where lie remained 
as a prisoner for more than twelve months, 11 

After the failure before Multan, Ranjlt Singh and his 
minister, Mohkam (’hand, were employed in bringing more 
fully under subjection various Sikh and Muhammadan 
chiefs in the plains, and also the hill HtljiU of Hhhuhar, 


1 Sir 1). Ochtorlony to Government* 20th March and 17th Kept.* 
1810, nml Government to Kir 1). Oehterlmiy, 25th Kept.* 1840. 
((’f. Murray, RanjU Nintfh* pp. 80, HI.) 

2 Sir 1). Oehterlmiy to Government, 10th *Jan. nml 28th Feb., 
1810, nml 27th April, 18 12. Shah KhiijiVs * Autobiography \ eh*|». 
xxiii \ \ v, in the ('t tint tot Monthly Jour no l for 1880, and Murray, 
Itnnjlt Sinuh, pp. 70, 87, 02. 

Shah KhujVrt second np) ten ranee Indore Multan in 1810 11 in 
given mainly on (’apt. Murray’s authority* and thft attempt is not 
mentioned in the Shah’s memoirs, although it is admitted that he 
went into the Demjaluf t he Indus, i.e. to Rera Ismail Kh&n, &o* 
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Rajaori, and other placet*. In the mouth of February 1811, Isil 12. 
the Maharaja had reached the salt mines bet ween the Jhelum 
and Indus, and hearing that Shah Mahmud had crossed tin* 
latter river, he moved in force to Rawalpindi, and sent to 
ascertain his intentions. The Shah Jmd already deputed 
agents to state that his object was to punish or overawe the 
Governor of Kashmir, who laid sided with his brother, Shah 
Slmja, then in the neighbourhood of Multan ; ami the two itunjit 
princes being satisfied, they had a meeting of ceremony <h - h 
before the Malmraja returned to Lahore, to renew his eon- MuhimW, 
fiscation of lands held by the many petty chiefs who had un- 
achieved independence or sovereignty while the country 
was without a genera! controlling power, hut who now fell 
unresistingly before the systematic activity of the young 
Maharaja. 1 * 

In the year 1811, the blind Shah Zunmu crossed the The Mind 
Punjab, and was visited by Kiuijlf. Singh. He took up his 
residence in Lahore for a time, and deputed his son Kimus f«,r n tirin' 
to Ludhiiiiia, where he was received with attention by 
Sir David Oehfcc.rlony ; but aH the prince perceived that 
lie was not a welcome guest , his father quitted Kan jit Singh’s 
city, and became a wanderer for a time in Central Asia. 3 
In the following year the families of the two ex-kings took Th»<f umly 
up their abode at Lahore, and us i he MatulrrijA was preparing 
to bring the lull chiefs south of Kashmir under ids power, repair# «>« 
with a view to the reduction of the valley itself, and as he 
always endeavoured to make success more complete or more 
easy by appearing to labour in the cause of others, he pro- 

1 Murray, Han jit Sin#h t p. 88, Ac, The principal of the chiefs 

whose territories were imurjM'd was Itfldh Singh, of the Singh jiuria 
or Faissulapuria Miwii, See also Sir 1), Ochtcrloriy to Government, 

15th Oet., 1811. 

• Murray, ItonjUtiingk, p. 87. The viwif of t he prince was etinsidercd 
very embarrassing with reference to Ran jit Singh ; for ShiU* Hhujft 
might follow, and lie was one who claimed Writ ish aid under the treaty 
of 180th It was regretted that the 4 obligation* of political necessity 
should sujMirHede the dictate* of compassion 4 5 it wa* argued tlmt 
the treaty referred to defence against the French, and not against 
a brother; and the loyal* hearted Sir David Ochtorlony wnsehiddci? 
for the reception he gave to the distressed Hh&ha&rU. (Government 
to Sir I), Onhterhmy, 19th Jan,, SHI I, and the correspondcnco 
generally of Doo, 1810 and Jan, 1811.) 
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1812-13. fessed to the wife of Shah Shu jit that lie would release her 
" husband and replace Kashmir under the Shah’s sway ; but 
he hoped the gratitude of the distressed lady would make 
the great diamond, Koh-i-nur, the reward of his chivalrous 
labours when they should be crowned with success. His 
Shown 8 ° £ P rincl P^ object was doubtless the possession of the Shah’s 
person, and when, after his preliminary successes against, 
the hill chiefs, including the capture of Jammu by his newly 
married son, Kliarnk Singh, he heard, towards the end of 
1812, that Fat, eh Khan the Kabul Warar had crossed the 
Indus with the design of nmrehing against Kashmir, he 
sought an interview with him, and said lie would assist in 
bringing to punishment both the rebel, who detained the 
king’s brother, and likewise the Governor of Multan, who 
had refused obedience to Mahmud. Fateh Khan had been 
equally desirous of an interview, for he felt that lie could not, 
and a joint, take Kashmir if opposed by Uanjlt Singh, and he readily 
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not share in the spoils. The only advantage which accrued 
to Ranjlt Singh was the possession of Shall ShujiVs person, 
for the ill-fated king was allowed by Fateh Khiln to go 
Shift Hhujfi whither he pleased, and he preferred joining (he Sikh army, 
.CkIi'I wVi w,li( : h 1,0 iKwnilumiwi t.(* Lahore, to becoming virtually 
acquire ■- a prisoner in Kabul. 1 Rut the Mahilrilja’N expedients did 
Altoeic; IM ,t entirely fuil him, and aw the rebel Governor of Attoek 


was alarmed by the success of ShiUi Malimnd's party in 
Koshnrfr, he was easily persuaded to yield the fort to Itnnjlt 
Singh. Tiiis unlooktxi-for stroke incensed Fateh KhAn, who 
accused the MaharajA of barefaced Irouebcry, and endca- 
voured further to intimidate him by pretending to make 
while Muh- overtures to Sbuh Shuja ; but the Maharaja felt, confident 
djSwtaX, 2 r l,is and a battle was fought on the 13th July, 

Wsxtr in ‘ Murr * l J'> Hiwjh, pp, pa, lir, ; Hir I). Oehturlimy to Covcrm 
» pitched mont, 4th March, 1S1II ; and iSImlt Nhuja's * Autobiography 
battle, ohap. xxv. 
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1813, near Atlock, in which the Kabul Wazlr, and his 
brother Dost Muhammad Khan, were defeated by Mohkam 
Chand and the Sikhs. 1 

Ranjifc Singh was equally desirous of detaining Shah 
Shuja in Lahore, and of securing the great diamond which 
had adorned the throne of the Mughals. The king evaded 
a compliance with all demands for a time, and rejected even 
the actual offer of moderate sums of money ; but at last 
the Maharaja visited the Shiih in person, mutual friendship 
was declared, an exchange ol turbans took place, the diamond 
was surrendered, 2 and the king received the assignment of 
a jaglr in the Punjab for his maintenance, and a promise 
of aid in recovering Kabul. Kunjlf. Singh then moved 
towards the Indus to watch the proceedings of Fateh Khftn, 
who was gradually consolidating the power of Mahmfid, 
and lie required Shall Shuja to join him, perhaps with some 
design of making mi attempt on Kashmir ; but Fateh Khan 
was likewise watchful, the season was advanced, and the 
Maliarajii suddenly returned* Shah Shujii followed slowly, 
and on the way he was plundered of many valuables, by 
ordinary robbers, as the Sikhs said, lmt by the Sikhs 
themselves, as the Shah believed. The inferior agents of 
RanjTt Singh may n6t have been very scrupulous, but the 
Shall had traitors in his own household, and the high officer 
who had been sent to conduct Mr. Klphinstone to IVshilwar, 
embezzled much of the Shah's property when misfortune 
overtook him* This Mir AIhIuI lhis, sun had originally in-* 
formed the Sikh chief of the safety of the Koh-i-nur and 
oLlier valuables, he plotted when in Lahore to make it 
appear the king was in league with the* Governor of Kashmir, 
and he finally threw difficulties in the way of tin* escape of 

1 Murray, ttanjit ttinyh, pp. tin, UK); Sir I). Oehterlony to 
Government, 1st July, 1813. 

2 Murray, lianjtttiinyh, p. 00, &<*.; Shiih ShujiVs ‘Autobiography’, 
chap, xxv ; Mir I), Oohlcrlony to Government, Mfth ami 23rd April, 
1818, and to the Resident at Delhi, lAth Oct., 1813. The Shah’s own 
account of the methods practised to got jxwnosHion of the diamond 
is more favourable than Capt. Murray’s to Ranjlt Singh. The Hliiih 
wanted a jiiglr of 100,000 rupees, and one of £0,000 was assigned to 
him j but effect to the assignment was never given, nor jtorhaps 
expected. 
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his master’s family from the Sikh capital. The flight of the 
BSgums to Ludhiana was at last effected in December 181 4 ; 
for Shilh Shuja perceived the design of flu* Maharaja to 
detain him a prisoner, and to make use of his name for 
purposes of his own. A few months afterwards the Shflh 
himself escaped Lo the hills : he was joined by some Sikhs 
discontented with KanjTt Singh, and he was aided hy the 
chief of Kishtwar in an attack upon Kashmir. He penetrated 
into the valley, but he had to retreat, and, after residing 
for some time longer with his simple, hut zealous, mountain 
host, he marched through Kulfl, crossed the Sutlej, and 
joined his family at Ludhiana in September I8HL* Ills 
presence on the frontier was regarded as embarrassing hy 
tin? British Government, which desired that he should he 
urged to retire to KnrniU or Suhfirimpur, and Sir David 
Oehterlony was further diseretionally authorized to tell 
KanjTt Singh that the ex-king of Kabul was not a welcome 
guest within the limits of Hindustan. Nevertheless the 
annual sum of 18,000 rupees, which had been assigned lor 
the support of his family, was raised to 50,000 on his 
arrival, and personally he was treated with becoming 
res fleet and consideration. 14 

Shfth Shuja thus slipped from the hands of the Mahfiriljil, 
and no use could he made of his name in further attempts 
upon Kashmir; hut KanjTt Singh continued as anxious as 
ever to obtain possession of t lie valley, although the Governor 
had, in the meantime, pul himself in communication with 
the Rnglish/ 1 The chiefs south of the Mr Panjfil range 
having been brought under subjection, military operations 
were commenced towards the middle of the year 1814. 
Sickness detained the exjierieneed Mohkam ('hand at the 
capital, but he warned the Muhftrfljii of the difficulties which 
would beset him as soon as the rains set in, and he almost 

4 Murray, JtunjU Singh, pp. 102, 103; Shah KhnjiVs ‘Autobio- 
graphy *, chaps. x.vv, xxvi. 

- Government to Kir !>. Oehterlony, 2nd and 20th Aug.. 1815, 
and J4th, 21st, and 2Kth Kept., IS 10. The Wafa IWgam lmd Indore 
linen told that Urn HIuiIi’h family had no (hums to British protect inn 
or intervention. (Government to Resident at Delhi, Bit h Dee., 1812, 
and 1st duly, 1813.) 

* Government to Kir 1). Oehterlony, 211th (tat. and 23rd Nov., 1813. 
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urged the postponement of the expedition. But the ncces- 1815-16. 
sary arrangements had been completed, and the approach 
was made in two columns. The more advanced division 
surmounted the lofty barrier, a detachment of the Afghan 
force was repulsed, and the town of Supain was attacked ; 
but the assault failed, and the Sikhs retired to the mountain 
passes. Muhammad Azlm Khan, the Governor, then fell 
on the main body of RanjTt Singh, which had been long in 
view on the skirts of the valley, and compelled t he Maharaja 
to retreat with precipitation. The rainy season had fairly 
set in, the army became disorganized, a brave chief, Mit'h 
Singh Bchrania, was slain, and RanjTt Singh reached liis 
capital almost alone about the middle of August. The 
advanced detachment was spared by Muhammad Azlm 
Khan, out of regard, he said, for Mohkum (‘hand, the grand* 
father of its commander; and ns doubtless the aspiring 
brother of the Wazlr Patch Khan had views of his own amid 
the struggles then going on for power, he may have thought 
it prudent to improve every opportunity to the nd\untugc 
of his own reputation. 1 

The efforts made during the expedition to Kashmir had Varioim 
been great, and the Maharaja took some time to reorganize 
his means. Towards the m iddle of 1 8 1 5 he sent detachments and vnrinuK 
of troops to levy exactions around Multiin, but he himself 
remained at Adlniiimgar, busy with internal arrangements, 
and perhaps intent upon the. war then in progress between 
the British and the Nepillese, which, for a period of six '* ' 

months, was scarcely worthy of the English name. The 
end of the same year was employe*! in again reducing the 
Muhammadan tribes south-east of Kashmir, who had 
thrown off their allegiance during the retreat of the Sikhs. 

In the beginning of 1816 the refractory hill HAjil of Nftrpur 
sought poverty and an asylum In the British dominions, 
rather than resign his territories and accept a maintenance. 

The Muhammadan ehiefship of Jimng was next finally con- 
fiscated, and Lciah, a dependency of I>em Ismail Khftn, was 
laid under contribution. Uch on the Chcriiib, the scat of 

1 Murray, RmjU ttir\Qh % pp. 104, 108, and Sir I). Oehhvlcmy to 
Government, 18th Aug., 1814. l)Mn Mohkam Chant! died noon 
after iUnjlfc Singh’* return. 
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Run jit, 
.Singh cap- 
ture Mul- 
tan, 1818 . 


families of Saiyids, was temporarily occupied by Fateh 
Singh Ahluwalia, and the possessions of Jodli Singh Ram- 
garhia, lately deceased, the son of Jassa the Carpenter (the 
confederate of the Maharaja’s father), were seized and 
annexed to tiie territories of the Lahore government. 
Sansar Chand was honoured and alarmed by a visit, from 
his old ally, and the year 1816 terminated with the Mahii- 
raja’s triumphant return to Amritsar. 1 

The northern plains and lower hills of the. Punjab had 
been fairly reduced to obedience and order, and Hanjifc 
Singh’s territories were bounded on Mu; south and west by 
the real or nominal dependencies of Kabul, but the Maha- 
raja s meditated attacks upon them were postponed for a 
year by impaired health. His first object, was Multiin, and 
early in 1818 an army marched to attack it, under the 
nominal command of Ids son, Kharak Singh, the titular 
reducer of Jammu. To ask what were the Maharaja's 
reasons for attacking Multan would be futile : he thought 
the Sikhs had as good a right as the Afghans to take what 
they could, and the actual possessor of Multan had rather 
asserted his own independence than faithfully served the 
heirs of Ahmad Slmli. A large sum of money was demanded 
and refused. In (he course of February, the city was m 
possession of the Sikhs, but the fort held out until the begin- 
ning of June, and chance hud then some share in its capture. 
An Ak&li, named Ktwihu Singh, wont, forth to do battle for 
the ‘ Khillsa \ and the very suddenness of the unset of his 
small band led to success The Sikhs, seeing the impres- 
sion thus strangely made, arose together, carried the out- 
work, and found an easy entry through the breaches of a 
four months’ batter. Mir/alTar Khfln, the governor, and 
two of his sons, were slain in the assault, ami two others 
were made prisoners. A considerable booty fell to the share 
of the soldiery, but when the army reached Uiliore, the 
Maharaja directed that the. plunder should 1 «■ restored. 
He may have felt some pride that Ids commands were not 
altogether unheeded, hut he complained that they were not 
so productive as he hud expected.® 

1 Cl Murray, Hun jit tiinyh, pp. 108, ill, 

* Thu pl&cu full on the 2nd .Juno, 1818. Sun Murray, Hanjli Min/jh, 
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During tlio same year, 1818, Fateh Khan, the Kabul 1818. 

Wazlr, was put to death by Kamran, the son of Maliniud, 

the nominal ruler. I le had gone to Herat to repel an attack Khan, 
of the Persians, and he was accompanied by his brother, Waair of 
Dost Muhammad, who again had among his followers a ?o!irat^ Ui 
Sikh chief, Jai Singh Atfiriwala, who had left the Punjab in 
displeasure. Fateh Khan was successful, and applause was 
freely bestowed upon his measures ; but lie wished to place 
Herat, then held by a member of Alunad Shah’s family, 
within his own grasp, and Dost Muhammad and his Sikh 
ally wore employed to ejeet and despoil the prince-governor. 

Dost Muhammad effected his purposes somewhat rudely, 

the person of a royal lady was touched in the eagerness of 

the riders to secure her jewels, and Kaniran made this affront 

offered to a sister a pretext for getting rid of the man who 

from the stay had become the tyrant ol‘ Ills family. Fateh 

Khan was llrst blinded and then murdered ; and the crime 

saved llerill, indeed, to Alunad Shah’s heirs, but deprived 

them for a time, and now perhaps for ever, of the rest of 

his possessions. Muhammad Azim Khan hastened from 

KushmTr, which he left in charge of Jabbar Khun, another 

of I he many brothers. Ue at first thought of reinstating Muhuni- 

Shah tthuju, hut he at last proclaimed Shfih Ayfib as king, 

and in a few months he was master of Peshawar and (»hazni, Shah Ayflls 

of Kfibul and Kanduhilr. This change of rulers favoured, 

if it did not justify, the views of Kanjlt Singh, and towards lumif, 

the end of 1818 lie crossed the Indus and entered Peshiiwar, tl> 

which was evacuated on his approach. Put it did not pUhuwur, 

suit his purposes, at the time, to endeavour to retain the 

district ; he garrisoned Khaim bud, which lies on the right 

bank of the river, so as to command the passage for the 

p. 114, &»• The Maharaja told Mr. Moorrroft that he hail got very 
little of the booty lie attempted to recover. (Mooreroft, Travel ** , 
i. 102.) Muhammad Mie/aftar Khan, tlu- governor, had held Multan 
from the time of the expulsion of the Sikhs of the bhang! ‘Miaul’, in 
177ft hi 1H07 ho went cm a pilgrimage to Mouea, and, although ho 
returned in two yearn, he left the nominal control of atTairs with his 
son, Murafrita Khan. On the last approach of llaxijft Singh, the old 
man refused, according to the Hahilwalpur annals, to send his family 
to the south of the Hutlej, ns on other occasions of siege ; hut whether 
ho did so in the confidence, or in the despair, of a successful resistance 
is not dear. 
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L 818 ^ 9 * future, and then retired, placing Julian Dful Khan, his old 
which ho Attock, in possession of IVshiiwnr itself, to hold it. as 

makes over he could by Ills own means. The Burak/, ai governor, Yilr 
hfu^Khan, Muhanunad Khan, returned as soon as HanjTt Singh had 
1818. ’ gone, and the powerless Julian Duel much* no attempt to 

defend his gift. 1 * * * V 

- Hanjlt Singh’s thoughts were now directed towards the 
tent upon annexation of Kashmir, the garrison of which had been re- 
Kashmir. duced by the withdrawal of some good troops by Muhammad 
Afclm Khan ; but the proceedings of Desa Singh Majtthia 
and Sansar Chand for a moment changed his designs upon 
others into fears for himself. These chiefs were employed on 
an expedition in the hills to collect the tribute <lue to the 
IdKiSn MttMra i a 5 «n(l tlie Kiijft of Kaldur, who hold territories 
with the on both sides of tiic Sutlej, ventured t.i> resist, the demands 
Mamh^’ nla de. Sansar Chand rejoiced in t Is is opportunity of revenue 
1810. upon the friend of the Gurkhas ; the river was crossed, hut 
the British authorities were prompt, and a detachment of 
troops stood ready to oppose force to force. Hanjft Singh 
directed the immediate recall of his men, und lie desired 
SirdB.r Dcsa Singh to go in person, and offer his ttjiologies 
to the JKnglish agent." This alarm being over, the Mahiirfijil 
proceeded with iiis preparations against Kashmir, the troops 
occupying which had, in the meantime, been reinforced by 
a detachment from Kabul. The Brahman, l>Iwa« Clmml, 
who had exercised the real command at Multan, was placed 
in advance, the Prince Kharnk Singh headed a supporting 
column, and Banjlt Singh himself remained behind with a 
reserve and for the purpose of expediting the transit of the 
various munitions of war. The choice of the Sikh cavalry 
marched on foot over the mountains along with the infant ry 
^rn«!!A H0 ^ crH » ttn< * they dragged with them a few light guns ; the 
valley m I«»* were scaled on the 5th July J81», but Jnbbar Khan 

1 Of. Murray, Itnujit Mnyh, pp. 117, 120; Khali Khuj&’H ‘Auto- 

biography , clmp. xxvii ; and Murmlii Mohan Ul, Lift, at Dost 

Muhammad, i. 00, lo t. * 

Gapt. Murray (p. I III) places the defection of Jai Singh of Atari 
m the year 1822 ; hut ef. also Mr. Masson, Travels, iii. 81, 32, in 
support of tho oarlior (Into unsigned. 

V f ; l»p. J!B. 122, and Moorcroft, Tramls, 

t u Ug for tho duration of tho JVhihui’uju’a displtnuiurtt with Dona Singh. 
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was found ready to receive them. The Afghans repulsed 1819-20. 
the invaders, and mastered two guns ; but they did not 
improve their success, and the rallied Sikhs again attacked nlon^isia. 
them, and won an almost bloodless victory. 1 

A few months after Kashmir had been added to Hie Th»» I>i*ra- 
Lahorc dominions, Ran jit Singh moved in person to the | nulls an- 
south of the Punjab, and Dora Ghuzi Khun on tlie Indus, n««lto 
another dependency of Kfihul, was seized by the victorious 
Sikhs. The Nawah of Buhuwulpur, who held lands under 
llanjlt Singh in tins fork of the Indus and C'henab, had two 
years before made a successful attack on the Durrani chief 
of the place, and it was now transferred to him in form, 
although his Ois-Sutloj possessions had virtually, lint not 
formally, been taken under British protection in the year 
1815, and he. had thus become, in a measure, independent 
of the Maharaja's power. 5 * During the year 1820 partial 
attempts were made to reduce the turbulent Muhammadan 
tribes to the south-west of Kashmir, and, in 1821, Hanjlt 
Singh proceeded to complete his conquests on the Central 
Indus by the reduction of Dent Ismail Khun. The strong 
fort of Munkcrft, siluated between the two westernmost 
rivers of the Punjab, was held out for a time by Hafiz. 

Almmd Kh&n, the futher of the titular governor, who 
scarcely owned a nominal subjection to Kabul ; but the 
promise of honourable terms induced him to surrender 
before the end of the year, and tin* count ry on tlu* right bank 
of the Indus, including Dera Ismail Khfln, was left to him 
as a feudatory of Lahore.® 

Muhammad Azlm had succeeded to the power of his Mulmm- 
brother, Patch Khfln. and, being desirous of keeping Hanjlt 
Singh to the left bank of the Indus, be moved to Peshflwar «iroui of" 
in the year 1822, accompanied by Jai Singh, the fugitive YvUJiftSrLr 

1818-21 

1 (if. Murray, Hanjlt Niiujh, pp. 122-4. 

* Government to Superintendent Atuh&la, 15th Jan., 1815, and 
Sir J). Oohtorlony to Government, 23rd duly, 1815, (if. Murray, 

Hanjlt Singh, p. 124, Tim Bidmwalpur Memoirs »tate that Hanjlt 
Singh came down the Sutlej an fur as I’akpattan, with the view of 
seizing Hahitwalpur, hut that a nhow of reniMtaneo having Imimi made, 
and some prew»nt« <»ITerecl, the Mnhiir&jii moved westward. 

a (!f. Murray, Hanjlt Singh, pp. 129, 130, and Sir A, Humea' KlihuH 
p. 92. 
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1822-3. Sikli chief, with the intention of attacking Khairfdmd 
opposite Attack. 01 her matters caused him hastily to 
retrace his steps, but his proceedings had brought the 
from which Maharaja to the westward, who sent to Yfir Muhammad 
Shighdc- Khan, the governor of Peshawar, and demanded tribute, 
mambi ami This leader, who apprehended the designs of his brother, 
tribute* Muhammad Aztm Khan, almost as much as he dreadful 
1822. 9 Ranjit Singh, made an offering of some valuable horses. 1 
The Maharaja was satisfied and withdrew }>crimps the 
more readily, as some differences had arisen with the British 
authorities regarding the right to a place named Wimdni, 
to the south of the Sutlej, which had been transferred by 
Ranjit Singh to Ids intriguing and ambitious mother-in-law, 
Hut the Sada Katir, in the year 1 808. The lady was regarded by the 
(JfhiTplirS Knglish aH ^H‘ing the independent representative of 

interfered the interests of the Kanhayft (or < Jhani) confederacy of Sikhs 
dSSvMMttti on s “ lc river, and therefore as having a right to 

with the their protection. But Han jit Singh hud quarrelled with and 
Nnglwh imprisoned his mother-in-law, and had taken jwsseKHion of 
mother-m- the fort of Whadm. It was resolved to eject him by force, 
linrl A ^<dachinent of troops marched from Ludhiilim and 
&hailm, <H restored the authority of the captive widow. Ranjit Singh 
1H22. prudently made no attempt to resist the British agent, but 
he was not without apprehensions that his occupation of 
the place would lx* construed into a breach of the treaty, 
and he busier! himself with defensive preparations. A 
friendly letter from the superior authorities at Delhi relieved 
him of his fears, and allowed him to prosecute his designs 
against Peshawar without further interruption.’ 

1 Of. Murray, Ranjit Nhiyk, pp. 134 *7. 

* Of. Murray, ltan jit Singhs p, 134, where the proceedings arc given 
very briefly, and ioamdy with accuracy. Oapt. Murray’s and ('apt. 
Kohb’h letters to the Resident at Delhi, from Keb. to Sept, 1822, give 
derails, and other information is obtainable from the letters of 
Hir I). Ochterlony to Oapt, Row*, dated 7th Nov., 1821, and of the 
Governor-General's Agent at Delhi to (’apt. Murray, of 22nd •lune, 
and to Government rtf the 23r(l Aug. 1822 ; ami from those of Govern' 
mont to the Governor-Gcnerara Agent, 24th April, 13th duly, and 
18th Oct., 1822. On this occasion the Ak&ti Phftl* Hitigh is remitted 
by Oapt. Murray to have offered to retake Wimdni single* handed, and 
Ranjit Hingh to have commissioned him to embody h thousand of his 
brethren. 8ir Claude Wade (Narrative, of Personal #rrcta*,p. 10 note) 
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Muhammad Azlm Khan disapproved of the presentation 182 M. 
of horses to Ran jit Singh by Yar Muhammad Khun, and 
lie repaired to Peshawar in January 1 82 fJ. Yar Muhammad mmrh L 
fled into the Usufy.al hills rather than meet his brother, and w;n«t. 
the province seemed lost to one branch of the numerous ma**. ’ 

family ; but the chief of the Sikhs was at hand, resolved to 
assert his equality of right or his superiority of power. The 
Indus was forded on t lie lath March, the guns being carried 
across on elephants. The territory of IhoKhattaks bordering 
the river was occupied, and at Akora the Maharaja received 
and pardoned the fugitive Jai Singh Atariwala. A religious 
war had been preached, and twenty thousand men, of the 
Khattak and Usufzai tribes, had been assembled by their 
priests and devotees to fight for their faith against the un< 
believing invaders. This body of men was posted on and 
around heights near Noshahra, but on the left, bunk of the 
Kfibul river, while Muhammad A/.Txn Khan, distrustful of 
Ids influence over the independent militia, and of the fidelity 
of his brothers, occupied a position higher up on the rigid 
bank of the stream. RanjTl Singh detached a force to keep The mi In 
the Wa/Jr in check, and crossed the river to attack the 
armed peasantry: The Sikh * Akiilis ’ at once rushed upon Murrii, 
the Muhammadan ‘Ghazm\ but Phfda Singh, the wild 
leader of the fanatics of Amritsar, was slain, and his horse* 
men made no impression on masses of footmen advantage* 
ously posted. The Afghans then exultingly advanced, and 
threw the drilled infantry of the Lahore ruler into confusion. 

They were cheeked by the fire of the rallying battalions, 
and by the play of the artillery drawn up on the opposite 
bank of the river, and at length RanjTt Singh's personal 
exertions with his cavalry converted the check inf o a victory. 

The brave and believing mountaineers reassembled after 
their rout, and next day they were willing to renew the 
Hght under their 4 PIr/ada \ Muhammad Akbar ; but the 
Kabul Wa/Jr had fled with precipitation, and they were 
without countenance or »upi>ort. Peshftwar was sacked, Peshawar . 
and the country plundered up to the Klxaibar Pass ; but 

represents Hir Charles Matralfo to have considered the proceedings 
of tlio English with regard to Whadni an unwarranted -for with the 
domestic concerns of tho Mah&r&j& they had no political concern. 

M 
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1823-4. the hostile spfrit of the population rendered the province 
adopen- of (lifficult Telenlioii, and the prudent Mnlmriiju gladly 
dencyw’ith accepted Yiir Muhammad's Under of submission. Muhaiu- 
htunmad mart AzIin Khan sll0rll y afterwards, and with him 
3ST expired all show of unanimity among the bunds of brothers 
Death of who possessed the three capitals of IVshuwar, Kabul, ami 
modTzim Kandahar; while Shah Mahmud and his son Kfunran 
Khan, exercised a precarious authority in lleriit, and Shfih Ayfih, 
who had been proclaimed titular monarch of Afghanistan, 
remained a cipher in his chief city. 1 

Towards the end of the year 1 82a, Itanjit Singh marched 
to the south-west corner of his territories, to reduce refrue- 
wards*' tory Muhammadan JuglrdiirH, and to create an impression 
1823^-4 lns Power on the frontiers of Sind— to tribute from the 
Amirs of which country he had already advanced sonic 
claims. 2 He likewise pretended to Tegard Shikdrpur m a 
usurpation of the T&lpur dynasty ; but his plans were not 
yet matured, and ho returned to his capital to learn of the 
death of SanRfir Clmnd. lie gave his consent to the sucres- 

1 Of. Murray, Ran jit Hinyh, p, 137, &r. ; Monreroft, Trunin, ii. 333, 
334 ; and Masson, Journri/n,in> 58 50. Pan jit Singh fold ('apt. Wade 
that, of his disciplined troops, Ids Gurkhas alone stood firm tinder 
the assault of the Muhammadans* (CJapt* Wade to itesident at Delhi, 
3rd April, 1830*) 

Tho fanatic, Phida Singh, alroady referred to in t he preceding note, 
was a man of some notoriety* fa 1800 ho attacked Sir Charles 
Metcalfe's camp, and afterwards tho party of a British officer em- 
ployed in surveying tho Ois-SutloJ states* In 1814-15 ho fortified 
himself in Abohar (between ForosMiporo and Bhatnair), sinew con- 
strued into a British possession (Oapt* Murray to Agent, Delhi, 
lfith May, 1823); and in 1820 he told Mr. Mnoreroft that he wag 
dissatisfied with Ranjlt Singh, that ho was ready to join tho English, 
and that, indeed, ho would carry fire and sword wherever Mr. Moor- 
croft might desire. ( Trawl * , 1, 1 10.) 

With regard to Dost Muhammad Khan, it is well known, and Mr. 
Masson (Journrt/H> iii. 50, 00) and MunHhl Mohan Lai (Lift of I but 
Muhammad, i. 127, 128) both show the extent to which ho was an 
intriguer on this occasion* This circumstance was subsequently lost 
sight of by tho British negotiators and tho British public, and Hikh 
and Afghan leaders wore regarded as essentially antagonistic, instead 
of as ready to coalesce for thoir selfish cuds under any of several 
probable contingencies. 

* Capt. Murray to the Govomor-Onorars Agent, Delhi, 15th Dec. 
1325, and Capt. Wade to tho same, 7th Aug. 1823. 
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sion of the son of a chief whose power once surpassed his 1824. 

own, and the Prince Kharak Singh exchanged turbans, in I — 

token of brotherhood, with the heir of tributary Katuteh. 1 bhamfol 

- Katutch 

Ritnjll Singh had now brought under his sway the three i 824 >nti ° f 
Muhammadan provinces of Kashmir, Multan, and Pesha- Ranjife 
war : he was supreme in the hills unci plains of the Punjab o'ingVs 
proper ; the mass of Ids dominion hud been acquired ; and Sfatwi m ’ 
although Ids designs on Ladakh and Sind were obvious, and the 
a pause in the narrative of his actions may conveniently dwidiikm* 
take place, for the purpose of relating other matters ncccs- acquired, 
sary to a right understanding of his character, and which 
intimately bear on the general history of the country, 

Shah Shuja reached Ludhiana, as has been mentioned, Mlauellatui- 
in the year 1810, and secured for himself an honoured JUSorw! W " 
repose : hut his thoughts were intent on Kiibul ami Kandu- HjjsUi Him- 
liar; lie <lisliked the British notion that lie had tamely 
sought an asylum, und he wished to he regarded as a prince iwaiiwt 
in distress, seeking for aid to enable him to recover ids 
crown, lie had hopes held out to him by the Amirs of Sind war, Ihih- 
when hard pressed, perhaps, by Fateh Khan, and he eon- 
eeived that, an invasion of Afghanistan might be successfully 
prosecuted from the southward. He made offers of advan- 
tage to the English, but he was told that they had no concern 
with the affairs of strangers, and desired to live in fieace with 
all their neighbours. He was thus casting about for means 
when Fateh Khiin was murdered, und the tenders of alle- 
giance which lie received from Muhammad Azlm Khitn at 
once induced him to quit Ludhi&na. He left that place in 
October 1818 ; with the aid of the Nawilb of Buh&wulpttr, 
ho mustered Dera Glilizi Khiin ; he sent his son TimGr to 
occupy Shik&rpur, unci he proceeded in person towards 
Peshawar, to become, asho believed, the king of the Durrftnis. 

But Muhammad AzTm Khftn had, In the meantime, seen fit to 
proclaim himself the Wazlr of Ay Ob, and Shfita Shuja, hard 
pressed, sought safety among some friendly dans in the Khai- 
bar hills, lie was driven thence at the end of two months, 
and had scarcely entered Shlkirpur when Muhammad 

1 Murray, RanjU&ingh, p. 141# For an Interesting account of Suns&r 
Chaml, his family, and his country, son Moororoft, Travel*, 1. 120-48, 

Mg 
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3S21-2. A/.im Khan's approach compelled him to retire. He went 
’ iirsLIo Kluiirpur, and uftenvards to nyderfibiid, anti, huvmj; 
procured some money from the Sindians, in* returned and 
recovered Shikar pur, where lie resided for a year. Hut 
Muhammad A'/Tm Khan ayain approached, the 1 I\ derfdiful 
chiefs pretended (iiat the Shah was {dotting to briny in the 
Knylish, and their money was this time paid for his <\pul- 
T!u‘ Shall sion. The cx-kiny, fmdiny his position unlenaide, retired 
" through Hajputana to Delhi, and eventually took up his 
lHiil; * residence a second time at. Ludhiana, in dune 1821. His 

uadis brother, the blind Shah Zaman, after visiting Persia, and 
5ifd?zI I,y I WT * Ml P K Arabia, arrived at the same place about the same 
in rial wil» limn and nearly by tin? same road. Shall SIiujiVk stipend 
1 liken up had all along been drawn by his family, represented by the 
i!1.7lV>wum* tddu mid faithful Wafa Begum, and an allowance, first of 
plum 18,000, and afterwards of 2 1,000 rupees a year, was assigned 

for the support of Shfih Zunmn, when lie also became a 
petitioner to the Knglmh Government, 1 
Amm In the year 1820, Appu Sahib, the deposed Kfiju of the 

u'lja lif Murat ha kingdom of Nagpur, esca|>cd from the euslody of 
NfiKpur, the British authorities and repaired to Amritsar. He would 
lnj) neem to have had the command of large sums of money, and 
he. endeavoured to engage Han.pt Singh in his cause: hut the 
Maharaja had been told the fugitive was the \ ioleiit enemy of 
his Knglish allies, and he ordered him to quit his territories. 
The chief took up his abode for a time in Sunsnr ( hand's 
principality of Katotch, and while there he would appear 
lliHidli* to have entered into some idle schemes with Prince Haidar, 
uitiitlu* u Koa Slmh Hainan, for the suhjtigaf ion of India south and 
huu of St i, 'di until of the Sutlej. The Durrani was to he monarch of l he 
Kum.m. whole, from Delhi to (‘ape Comorin ; hut the Marathi! was 

1 Pf. Klnlh ShujiVa ‘Autobiography ehiqn. uui, % \ van, \*i< P in 
the Colnittu Monthly Joitr tot I for IWItl, and the Ihihomityui homily 
An mu is (Mimiiiirripf). nipt, Murray { History t </ ttnnjit Ni/u/A, 
P* I0») merely states tlmt SfmhNhtijji iiiftde nn mpmeeuMtifnl attempt 
to recover his throne; hut the following let tern nmy referred to 
in support of idl that is inelmleil in the imritgmph s Hovermucnl to 
Resident, Delhi, 10th May and 7th .luiie 1817: <topb Murray to 
Resident, Delhi, 22nd Sept, ami loth «M. IHIH. mil Ini April ts^i; 
uiui Oftpt, Murray to Sir D. Oehtrrlony, SSIHlt April, aiHh duiiiMtiid 
27th Aug. 1821* 
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to be Wazlr of the empire, and to hold the Deccan as a 182a. 
dependent sovereign. The Punjab was not included ; but 
it did not transpire that either Kunjlt Singh, or Sansiir 
Chand, or the two ex-kings of Kfibul, were privy to the 
design, and, as soon as the circumstance became known, 

Sansar Chand compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. 

Appa Sahib repaired, in 1622, to Maud!, which lies between 
Kangra and the Sutlej ; but he wandered to Amritsar 
about 1828, and only dually quit ted the country during the 
following year, to find an asylum with the Raja of Jodhpur. 

That state had become an English dependency, and the 
ex-Uaja’s surrender was required ; but the strong objections 
of the UajpQt induced the Government to be satisfied with 
a promise of his safe custody, and he died almost forgotten 
in the year 18 Mb 1 

As has been meidioned, the Raja lllr .Singh, of Nfirpur, in The prf «y 
the hills, had been dispossessed of his ehiciship in the year 
1816. lie sought refuge to the Houlh of the Sutlej, and cuum/h K:m- 
immediately made proposals to vShiih Shuju, who had just 
reached Ludhiilim, to enter into n combination against mtxMy 
RnnjTt Singh. The Muhurfljal had not altogether despised 
similar tenders of allegiance from various discontented f«, tin* 
chiefs, when the Shilh was his prisoner-guest in Uihore ; he Wngli-sh. 
remembered the t reuty between tlio Shull and the English, 
and he knew how readily dethroned kings might be made 
use of by the ambitious. Ho wished lo ascertain the views 
of the English authorities, but lie veiled his suspicions of 
them in terms of apprehension of the NQrpur Hal jit. His 
t mops, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Mult An, 
and HTr Singh might cross the Sutlej aind raise disturbances. 

The reception of emissaries by SiiiUi Shujit was then dis- 
countenanced, mid the residence of the exiled Riijii at 
Ludhialna was discouraged ; but Knnjlt Singh was told 
that his rigid to attempt the recovery of his chicfship was 
admitted, although hit would not be allowed to organize the 

1 Cf. Murray, f tun jit Nintffr, p, 120 j Moorrroft* Trawl* , i. loll,* 
and Uni quad olllriul authority, l he Ikngal and Ayrat fowtkvr for 18*1 1, 

1842 (articles * Nagpur* and * Jodhpur ’). Hee also (‘apt. Murray, 
loMorn to Resident at Delhi, 24th Nov, and 22nd Dee. 1821, lliu 
UUli .Ian, 1822, and 1 nth June 1824; and Hkowino Cupt. Wade to 
Keriident at Delhi, 15th March 1828. 
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1810-20. means of doing so within the British limiLK. The Maharaja 
seemed satisfied that Lahore would lx* safe while he was 
absent in the south or west, and he said no more. 1 
The travel- In the year 1810 the able and adventurous traveller, 
croft iiuhe ^°°reroft, left the plains of India in the hope of reaching 
Punjab, Yarkand and Bukhara. In the lulls of the Punjab he 
1820. experienced difliculties, and he was induced to repair to 
Lahore to wait upon Ranjlt Singh He was honourably 
received, and any lurking suspicions of his own designs, or 
of the views of his Government, were soon dispelled. The 
Maharaja conversed with frankness of the events of his life ; 
he showed the traveller his bands of horsemen and battalions 
of Infantry, and encouraged him to visit any part of the 
capital without hesitation, and at liis own leisure. Mr. 
Mooreroft 1 # medical skill and general knowledge, his candid 
manner and personal activity, produced an impression 
favourable to himself and advantageous to his countrymen ; 
but his proposition that British meidiandise should be 
admitted into the Punjab at a fixed sonic of duties was 
received with evasion. The MahariijiVs revenues might be 
affected, it was said, and his principal officers, whose advice 
was necessary, were absent on distant expeditions. Every 
facility was afforded to Mr. Mooreroft in prosecuting his 
journey, and it was arranged that, if he could not reach 
Yarkand from Tibet, he might proceed through Kashmir 
to Kabul and Bukhara, the route which it was eventually 
found necessary to pursue. Mr. Mooreroft reached Luditkh 
in safety, and in 1821 he became possessed of a letter from 
Die Russian minister, Prince Nesselrode, recommending a 
merchant to the good oftiees of Ranjlt Singh and assuring 
him that Die traders of Die Punjab would be well received 
in the Russian dominions - for the emperor was himself u 
benign ruler, he earnestly desired the prosperity of other 
countries, ami he was especially the well-wisher of that 

1 Thu public uorrespoudenee generally of ISIS 17 lifts heir been 
eferred to, unit especially (he letter of Government to Keshtent 
at Delhi, dated 11th April 1817. In 1H2II lift* Singh uiade Another 
attempt to reeover his principality; but he wnssebed and imprisoned. 
(Murray, Han jit Hinyh, p. M&, and ('apt. Murray to Resident at 
Delhi, 2r>th Fob. 1827.) lln was aul weep tent ly released, ami was 
alive, but unheeded, in 181 1. 
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reigned over by the King of the Sikhs. The person recom- 1821. 

mended had died on his way southward from Russia ; and 

it appeared that, six years previously, he had been the 
bearer of similar communications for the Maharaja of 
Lahore, and the Raja of Ladakh. 1 

Ranjit Singh now possessed a broad dominion, and an Kanin 
instructed intellect might have rejoiced in the opportunity 
afforded for wise legislation, and for consolidating aggro system of 
gated provinces into one harmonious empire. Rut such a SISiTanil 
task neither suited the Maharaja’s genius nor that of the viow or* hi« 
Sikh nation; nor is it, perhaps, agreeable to the constitution 
of any political society, that its limits shall be fixed, or that «h kwb'rof 
the pervading spirit of a people shall rest , until its expansive ,ll, ‘ 
force is destroyed and becomes obnoxious to change and 
decay. Ranjit Singh grasped the more obvious characteris- 
tics of the impulse given by Niinuk and Gobind ; he dex- 
terously turned them to the purposes of his (mu material 
ambition, and he appeared to In* an absolute monarch in the 
midst of willing and obedient subjects. Rut he kuow that 
he merely directed into a particular channel a power which 
he could neither destroy nor control, and that, to prevent 
the Sikhs turning upon himself, or contending with owe 
another, he must regularly engage them in conquest and 
remote warfare. The first political system of the emancipated 
Sikhs hud crumbled to pieces, partly through its own defects, 
partly owing to its contact with a well-ordered and civilised 
government, and partly in consequence of the ascendancy 
of one superior mind. Tine 1 Misais ’ hat! vanished, or were 
only represented by Ahluwalia and Puliula (or PhOIkm), 
the one depending on the jwrsonal friendship of Ranjit Singh 
for its chief, and the other upheld in separate portions by 
the expediency of the English. Rut Ranjit Singh never 
thought his own or the Sikh sway was to lie confined to the 
Punjab, ami his only wish was to lead armies os far os faith 
in the Khfilsa and confidence in his skill would take brave 
and believing men. lie troubled himself not at all with the 
theory or the praetieul niceties of lulministrution, and he 

1 Moororuft, H'rrml*, i. ill), 103 j and sow also pp. 383, 387, with 
ruspuot to a previous letter to lUujlt Singh. 
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IH21. would rather have added a province U i hi* rule titan have 
received the assurance*} of his Kurdish neighbours that he 
legislated with discrimination in commercial affairs and 
with a just regard for the amelioration of his ignorant and 
fanatical subjects of various persuasions. He took from 
the land as much as it could readily yield, and In* took front 
merchants us much as they could profitably give ; he put 
down open marauding ; the Sikh peasantry enjoyed a light 
assessment ; no local officer dared to oppress n member of 
the Khulsa ; and if elsewhere the farmers of revenue were 
resisted in their tyrannical proceedings, they were more 
likely to be changed than to be supported by battalions. 
He did not ordinarily punish men who look redress into 
their own hands, for which, indeed, his subordinates were 
prepared, and which they guarded against as they could. 
The whole wealth and the whole energies of the people 
were devoted to war, and to the preparation of military 
means and equipment. The system is ihut common to all 
feudal governments, and it gives much wojie to individual 
ambition, and tends to produce independence of diameter. 
U suited the mass of the Sikh population ; they hud ample 
employment they loved contention, and they were pleased 
that city after city admitted the supremacy of the KhfiNn 
and enabled them to enrich their families. Rut Ranjil Singh 
never arrogated to himself the. title or the lowers of despot 
or tyrant. He was assiduous in his devotions ; be honoured 
men of reputed sanctity, and enabled them to practise an 
enlarged charity ; lie attributed every success to the Favour 
of God, and lie styled himself and people collectively the 
4 Khalsu or commonwealth of Gobind. Whether in walk- 
ing barefooted to make his obeisance to a collateral repre- 
sentative of his prophets, or in rewarding a soldier distin- 
guished by that symbol of his faith, a long and ample bcunl, 
or in res! raining the excesses of the fanatical Akfdis, or in 
heating an army and acquiring a province, his own name 
and his own motives were kept, carefully concealed, and 
everything was dune for the sake of the third, for the 
advantage of Hie Klmlsu, and in tin* name of the Lord. 1 

1 ItanjHNingh, in writing <u* in bilking of his government , a)wn,wi 
iiHcd the term ‘ Khulna \ On Ih'h seal he wrote, uh any Nikh imindly 
writen, ilia name, with the prefix ‘ A kill Salmi \ tliul is, for imdanoo, 
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In the year 1822 the French Generals, Ventura and 
Allard, reached Lahore by way oi‘ Persia and Afghanistan, 
and, after some little hesitation, they were employed and 
treated with distinction. 1 It has been usual to attribute the 
superiority of the Sikh army to the labours of these two 
ofliccrs, and of their subsequent coadjutors, the Generals 
Court and Avitabile ; but, in truth, the Sikh owes his excel- 
lence as a soldier to his own hardihood of character, to that 

* God the helper, Ranjit Singh ’—nil inscription strongly resembling 
the ‘God with ns* of the Commonwealth of England. Professor 
WilHon (Journal Royal A malic Morirty, No, xvii, p, 51) thus seems 
scarcely justified in saying that i tail jit Singh deposed Nfumk and 
Gubind, and the supreme ruler of the universe, and hold himself to 
be tho impersonation of the Khulna 1 

With respect to the abstract excellence or moderation, or the 
practical etliciency or suitableness of the Sikh government, opinions 
will always differ, as they will about all other governments. It is not 
simply an unmeaning truism to say that tho fSikh government suited 
tho Sikhs well, for such a degree of titness is one of the ends of ail 
governments of ruling classes, and tho adaptation lias thus a degree of 
positive merit. In judging of individual* i, moreover, the extent and 
the peoulinrit icsof theei vi I tenth mof their t hues should be remetn bored, 
and tho present condition of tho Punjab shows a combination of the 
characteristics of rising mediaeval Kuro|>e and of the decaying 
IJyaHintino empire - semi- bar barons in either light, but possessed at 
drifts of a native youthful vigour, and of ait extraneous knowledge of 
many of the arts which adorn life in the most advanced stages of 
society. 

Tho fact, again, t hat a city like Amrit sar is t he ereat ion of t lie Sikhs 
at once refutes many charges of oppression or inlsgovernment, and 
(Job JFraneklin only repeats the general opinion of the time when lie 
Hays (UJv of Math Mam, p. 77) that the* lands under Sikh rule were 
cultivated with great- assiduity. Mr. Masson could hear of no com- 
plaints in Multan (JuHrnryn f i, 50, 5bH), and although Mooremft 
notices the depressed condition of tho Kashmiris (Trttivln t i. 125) In* 
does not notice tho circumstance of a grievous famine having occurred 
shortly before ids visit, which drove thousands of l lie people to tho 
plains of India, and he forgets that the valley hail been under tho 
sway (if Afghan adventurers for many years, the severity of whoso 
rule is noticed by Forster (7 Vw/*, ii. 211, &o»), The ancestors of tho 
numerous families of Kashmiri llrahmaxm, now settled in Del Id, 
Lucknow, &e.« were likewise refugees from Afghan oppression ; and 
t is curious that Hie consol Ida! ion of Kaujlt tilngh's power should 
uive induced several of these families to repair to the Punjab, and 
‘veu to return to their original country. This, notwithstanding tho 
limhuHm of the Hikh faith, is still somewhat in favour of fclikh rule. 

1 Murray, ltan jit tiinyh, p, 151, &c. 
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spirit of adaptation which distinguishes every new people, 
and to that feeling of a common interest and destiny im- 
planted in him by his great teachers. The Knjpfits and 
Putlmns are valiant ami high-minded warriors : but iheir 
pride and their courage are personal only, and concern them 
as men of ancient family and noble lineage ; they will do 
nothing unworthy of their birth, but they are indiftereut to 
the political advancement of their race. The efforts of tiu* 
Maruthas, in emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke, 
were, neither guided nor strengthened by any distinct hope 
or desire. They became free, but knew not how to remain 
independent, and they allowed a crafty Ilrahnmn 1 to turn 
their aimless aspirations to his own profit, ami to found a 
dynasty of * Pcshwiis ’ on the achievements of unlettered 


SftdritK. Ambitious soldiers took a further advantage of the 
spirit called up by Sivftji, but us it was not sustained by any 
pervading religious principle, of act ion, u few* generations «uw 
the race yield to the expiring efforts of Muimmmndnmsm, 
and the Maruthas owe their present position, as rulers, to 
the intervention of Kuropeau strangers. The genuine 
Marfdlm can scarcely be said to exist, and the two hundred 
thousand spearmen of the last century are once more 
shepherds and tillers of the ground. Similar remarks apply 
iti rkf **° ^ K! (hirkhas, that other Indian people which has risen to 
m w * greatness in latter times by its own innate power, ttumiugled 
with religious hope* They beeume musters, but no pceulmr 

1 (The reference is to Naim Panin vm, who Is'came Prime Ministei 
of tin- IVhIiwa in 177o mid who died in IMtHl, lowing e.vrused an 
extraordinary influence over Mnnitha pnliihs during Inn yearn of 
ascendancy, * Ho lmd consistently lieen opposed to the pulitioti 
progress of the Wnglish as subversive of Murat lut power, utid he 
obje«ted to the employment of foreign troops under any wwditioiM; 
hut ho was faithful to his political engagements, and hot demotion to 
the maintenance of the honour of his own nation is attested by the 
respect of all his contemporaries. The faithless nmteri ds with whit h 
he hud to deal at. the elose of his life threw him into intiiguc* and 
combinations for his own presenutiim which would otherwise ham 
been avoided and left him at liberty to continue the able ndinminlra. 
ti.m lie hull fiiiKlui-tfil for Unity live jf*irn ' (Mru.l..wrt Tuvlm ). 
ill* tlx* nmwimi of hi;, ilenlli (lif Kti^liiJi itl IWnu Wr..(f ; 

Willi him lutH iii>|wrtfii all llif wuiili.m unit ntiHli-rati«ii «l Hu- 
Marfiihil (love rumen!,’ See (Irani Huff, IhMmy t.f th< itnmthiU, 
«!• IHSU.j*. IB#. . K».| 
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institution formed the landmark of their thoughts, and the lti22. 
vitality of the original impulse seems fast waning before the 
superstition of an ignorant priesthood and the turbulence 
of a feudal nobility. The difference between these races and 
the fifth tribe of Indian warriors will be at once apparent. 

The Sikh looks before him only, the ductility of his youthful 
intellect readily receives the most useful impression, or takes 
the most advantageous form, and religious faith is ever 
present to sustain him under any adversity, and to assure 
him of an ultimate triumph. 

The Rajput ami Pathun will fight as PirthI Raj ami Am^ni 
Jenghiss Khan waged war ; they will ride on horses in 
tumultuous array, ami they will wield a sword and spear trifu* ht 
with individual dexterity : but neither of these cavaliers will 
deign to stand in regular ranks and to handle the musket of discipline, 
the infantry soldier, although the Muhammadan has always w il U tin* 
been a brave ami skilful server of heavy cannon. The (7nr- 
Maratha is equally averse to the European system of war fare, Mias, hii<1 
and tlie less stiffened Gurkha has only hud the power or the 
opportunity of forming battalions of footmen, unsupported MuImiii- 
by an a(;tive cavalry and a trained artillery. The early 
force of the Sikhs was composed of horsemen, but they seem 
inluitively to have adopted the new and formidable match* iwlly nun- 
lock of recent times, instead of their aneestral bows, and the 
spear common to every nation. Mr. Forster noticed this anwd with 
peculiarity in 1783, and the advantage it gave in desultory 
warfare. 1 In 1805, Sir John Malcolm did not think the Sikh lrf 

was better mounted than the Mar&thfi;* but, in 1810, Sir «!«#• Hikh 
David Ochterlony considered Unit, in the confidence of ^ 
untried strength, his great native courage would show him 17K1; 
more formidable than u follower of Simihia or Holkur, and hy M»l- 
rwulily lead him to face a battery of wdbservod guns. 8 The ro * m » 
peculiar arm of the contending nations of the last century 
passed into a proverb, and the phrase, the Muriilhft «|wur, ny, Ihw! 
the Afghiin sword, the Sikh matchlock, and the English J Warier. 
cannon, is still of common rendition j nor doe# it gratify 5S3ifKf!!ni 
the pride of the present masters of India to hear their ours, lie 
success attributed rather to the number and excellence of 

1 burster, Trawl*, u 332. a Malcolm, Hfolck ofUw. Hikfwt pp. 150, M. 

• 81* D. Ochtorbny to tlovormmmi, 1st Dec. 1810. 
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lwa. their artillery, than to that dauntless courage aiift firm 
Thegrncrul army wIlWl havc cna M-<* Hk* lni*u!>l<‘ fnofmcri in win most 
import mu'c. of those distant victories which add glory to the Knglish 
artillery h - Nevertheless it has always been the object of rival 

thMiirlLw, powers to obtain a numerous artillery ; the Imitations of 
wm uciih* nr ** <a # nc wn, W never separate themselves from their 
fiw vicstlh' cannon, and the presence of that formidable arm is yet, 
n<*son.im perhaps, essential to the full confidence of tin* Hritisb 
E? Sepoy . 1 

Hiiigii Hanjlt Singh said that, in ISO.*, he went to see tin- order 

iStroSuc ^ 1 ^ a ^ c '* s «"»}%* 1|J *d it is known that in lHOfi lie 

(lisclpliiir ; admired and praised I lie discipline of Mr. .Metcalfe's small 
escort, which repulsed the sudden onset of a body of eu* 
raged AktUIn. s lie begun, after that period, to give his 
attention to the formation of regular infantry, and in IHI 2 
Sir David Ochtcrlony saw two regiments of Sikhs, besides 
several of Hindustanis, drilled by men who bud resigned or 


1 This feeling is well known to nil who Im\r laid .iu> otpiiii me 
Indian troops. A gunner inn prouder umn limn a mii’ikctn r 1 when 
hatful ions are mu tin mis, they will not allow strangers to appioa. h 
their guns, ami the best dispositioued regiments will M/mrly leaie 
t hem iu the rear logo into art inti mine timbered. an inntnm e t/f w Uu h 
happened in Perron's warfare with tleorpe Thoimm. (Major Smith, 
llujuhtr Corps in huh tin tfw/i/oy, p, 21.) 

The ranks of the Hritihh Army are indeed tilled with H.ijpnle and 
Pul liiltiH so called, and ulao with Kruhmnti*; but nearly allun* bom 
the provinces of the Upper (binges, the inhabitants of whnh h.m« 
beeome greatly modified in cfiarat b r by complete compicd ami 
mixture with strangers; ami, while they retain some of the dintiu 
guishing murks of their races, they are, as soldiers, tlm oji-h m im r 
eenaries, and do not possess the ardent ami restless feeling, or that 
spirit of clanship, which characterise the more genuine de semtiuda 
of hshattriyaH ami Afghans, Thu remarks in the text thus refer 
esjiecmlly to Urn Pathaus of Itohilkhaud ami llaiiana and aiimlar 
aeatti-red colonies, and to the yeomanry and little prnpimmM of 
luijpufamt. | Much of this is of cninv.e inn u red ami reft rate Mm 
pie Mutiny conditions of flu* Army. With the oMrptmn of a fnw 
imiUHlam ImHitum the iirlilli'iy is now entirely in tlm bauds id 
Uiilidi troops. The brahman element in the Army has oho been 
glvJitH reduced, At the prc/eiit time 11,'t jter cent, of the rflii lent 
lighting forces of the Indian Armv runic from the Piiuiab J»Jn | 

■ M.inremft Tnmfu 1. Ilttf. |Thr f n « t of this visit Inning Urn 
made IS also hoiur nut by a p. cm, ice m (be Ihai v of f«. Sohau Ul, 

1 he latter wus Court Vakil to Itaujit Singh. tin'. | 

’* Murray. Hun j it Si wy /*, p, <ls. 
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deserted the British service. 1 The next year the Maharaja 
talked of raising twenty-five battalions, 2 and his confidence 
in discipline was inerensed hy the resistance which the 
Chirkhas offered to (he British arms. lie enlisted people 
tjf that nation, hut his attention was ehiefly given to the 
instruction of his own countrymen* and in 18*20 Mr. Mnor- 
?roft noticed with approbation Hu* appearance of the Sikh 
foot-sold ier. a Hanjlt Singh had not got his people to resign 
their customary weapons and order of battle without, some 
trouble. lie encouraged them by good pay, by personal 
ittention to Lheir drill and equipment, and hy himself 
scaring the strange dress, and going through the formal 
‘xerciso. 4 The old chiefs disliked the innovation, and Desii 
Singh MajiUua, the 1 father of the present mechanic and 
liseiplinarian Laima Singh, assured the companions of 
Vfr. Mooreroft that Multan and Peshawar and Kashmir 
rnd all been won hy the Free K balsa cavalier. 5 By degrees 
.lie infantry service came to he preferred, and, before 
tnnjlt Singh died, he saw it regarded as tin* proper warlike 
irray of his people. Nor did they give their heart to the 
nusket alone, but were perhaps more readily brought to 
ervo guns than to stand in even ranks as footmen. 

Such was the state of change of <he Sikh army, and such 
vc* re the views of Hanjlt Singh, when (lenerals Allard and 
fen turn obtained service in the Punjab, They were fortu- 

1 Sir 1), OrhterJony to (lovcrmneiit, 27th I'Vb. 1812. 

2 Sir i). Orhlcrlmty to (tovern merit, 4th March 1812. 

11 Mooreroft, Trawl^x. 08. There were nt that time, as there are 
.ill, (iurkhtiH in the service of Hiliore. 

4 The author owoh thin anecdote to Muntdd Shnhanmt All, other- 
iso favourably known to the public by his book on the Sikhs and 
ighaiiH. 

5 Mooreroft, 7’w/W#, i. OH. Rnnjlt Singh usually required his 
mdatories to provide for constant service, a horseman for every 
)() ruixaw which they held in land, Isoldes Isdug ready with other 
^hting-mcn cm an emergency. This projwrtion left tho J&glrd&r 
lo-half only of his estate un taxed, as an oftioitml horseman cost 
>out 250 rupees annual ly. The Turks (Ranke, Ottoman Empire , 
1. 1842, Introd., p, 5) required a horseman for the first 3,000 mpvr# f 
' 50 dollars, or say 125 rupees, ami an additional one for every other 
000 aspors, or 208 rupees, In England, in tho seventeenth century, 
horseman was assessed on every five hundred pounds of income, 
fauaulay, II in tor}/ of England, 2. 2ft b) 
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1820. nafce in having an excellent material to work with, ami, like 
p “Tj) skilful officers, they made a good use of tlieir means and 
before Um opportunities. They gave a moderate degree of precision 
French ° r an( * Cf)ni l^ et ' ont ‘ ss a system alnwly introduced ; but 
officers; their labours arc more conspicuous in French words of 
vilios wrn" comman< ^ m treble ranks, and in squares salient with guns, 
yd. of value tli an in the ardent courage, the alert obedience, and the 
Sl^and * on £ cn< ^ umncc which distinguished the Sikh 

touratlie horsemen sixty years ago, ami which pre-eminently elrnrae- 
^ thorn- terize the Sikh footman of the present day among the other 
81 soldiers of India. 1 Neither did Ucneruls Ventura and Allard, 

Court and Avitabile, ever assume to themselves the merit 
of having created the Sikh army, and perhaps their ability 
and independence of character added more to the general 
belief in European superiority, than all their instructions 
to the real efficiency of the Sikhs as soldiers, 
ah”!?* a boy* Kan jit Singh was betrothed, as has been 

related, to Mchtftb Kaur, the daughter of Uiirimkhsh Singh, 
ivlaUoVi« ly 1,10 y° un S heir a * tl, ° Kanhayit (or (ilmiii) efiiofship, who 

1 For notices of this endurance of fatigue, him* Forster, Trttn f*, i. 

.TO; Malcolm, Nlvfrk, p. Ml ; Mr. Masson, Jtutrtuy*, i. I XI ; 
and (Sul, Ntembu<’h, Pun jnb t pp, S3, IM. 

The general constitution of a Sikh regiment whs n commandant and 
adjutant, with subordinate officers to each company, The men went 
paid by deputies of the * BakshT, or paymaster j but the roils wera 
checked by 1 Mutasaddis \ or clerks, who daily noted down whether 
the men were absent or present. To each regiment at least mm 
‘ Grant hi or reader of the scriptures, was attached, who, when not 
paid by the government, was sure of I wing supported by the men. 
The Grantli was usually deposited near the 1 j hand a \ or flag, which 
belonged to the regiment, and which represented its head quarters, 
Light tents and beasts of burden were allowed in fixed proportions 
to each battalion, and the state also provided two cooks, or rather 
bakers, for each company, who baked the im-n’s cakes after they had 
themselves kneaded them, or who, in somo instances, provided un- 
leavened loaves for those of their own or an inferior race. In canton- 
ments the Mikh soldiers lived to some extent in barracks, and not 
each man in a separate hut, a custom which should bo introduced 
into the British service* (Tim barrack system has ls*en introduced. 

L he whole organization of the Hikh urmy under Itanjlt Singh is of 
much interest. Quite recently sumo research has lawn initiated and 
is stiU in progress upon the Sikh records in the Secretariat at Lahore* 

I ho result of this, as far as it concerns the army, will in* found in the 
Appendix, section XXXIX*-~I5n.l 
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toll in battle with liis father Mahan Singh, Sada Ivaur, 1807-20, 
the mother of the girl, possessed a high spirit and was ambi- 
tious of power, and, on the death of the KanhayiL header, Meliiab'* 
Jai Singh, about 1798, her influence in the affairs of the eon- 
fedoraoy beeuinc paramount. She encouraged her young iaw,Ssiau" 
son-in-law to set aside tlie authority of his own widow KiM,r - 
mother, and at the age of seventeen the future Maharaja 
is not only said to have taken upon himself the management 
of his affairs, but to have had his mother put to death as an 
adultress. The support of Sada Kaur was of great use to 
Hanjit Singh in the !>eginning of his career, and the co- 
operation of the Kanhaya Misal mainly enabled him to 
master Lahore and Amritsar, Her hope seems to have been 
that, as the grandmother of the chosen heir of Hanjit Singh, 
and as a chieftainess in her own right, she would be able to 
exercise a commanding influence in the affairs of the Sikhs ; 
but her daughter was childless, and Hanjit Singh himself 
was equally able and wary. In 1807 it was understood that 
Moht&h Kaur was pregnant, and it is Ixlicved that she was 
really delivered of a daughter; but, on Hanjit Singh’s siwHitujh 
return from ait expedition, he was presented with two boys 
as his offspring. The Muhiirftjft doubted : and perhaps he 
always gave credence to the report that Slier Singh was 
the son of a carpenter, and Tara Singh the child of a weaver, kaur, nut 
yet they continued to be brought up under the care of their 
reputed grandmother, ns if their parentage had been ad- 
mitted. Hut Sada Kaur perceived that she could obtain HwU ( 
no power in the names of the children, and the disappointed yiocation of 
woman addressed the Knglish authorities in 1810, and npirit und 
denounced her son-in-law as having ustirfied her rights, and 
as resolved cm war with his new allies, Her communications isio/ 
received some attention, but she was tumble to organise an 
insurrection, and she lx?caine in a manner reconciled to her 
position. In 1820, Slier Singh was virtually adopted l>y the 
Mahftrfijft, with the apparent object of finally setting aside 
the power of his mother-in-law. She was required to assign 
half of the lunds of the Kunhayfl, ehiefship for the main- 
tenance of the youth ; but she refused, and she was in 
consequence noted and imprisoned, and her whole posses- 
sions confiscated. The little estate of Whadni, to the south 
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of Iho Sutlej, was however restored to her through British 
intervention, ns has already been mentioned . 1 * 

RamjTI Sinicli was also hef rot bed, when a hoy, to tin* 
daughter of Kha/fm Singh, a chief of the Nahkuis con- 
federacy, and by her hi* had a son in the year I SOU, who was 
named Kliarak Singh, and brought up as his heir The 
youth was married, in the year 1 S 1 2, to the daughter of a 
Kanhayfi leader, and (tie nuptials were celebrated amid 
many rejoicings. In 1N10 the Maharaja placed the mother 
muter some degree, of rest mint, owing to her mismanagement 
of the estates assigned for the maintenance oft he prince, and 
he endeavoured to rouse the spirit of his son to exertion and 
enterprise ; but he was of a weak and indolent character, 
and t lie attempt was vain. In the year 1821 a son was horn 
to Khuruk Singh, and the child* Nau Niiifd Singh, soon 
came to In* regarded as the heir of the Punjab. 3 

Such were the domestic relations of Haujlt Singh, but hi* 
shared largely in the opprobrium heaped upon his country* 
men as the practises of every iminomlity, and he is not 
only represented to have frequently indulged in stiong drink, 
hut. to have occasionally outraged decency by appearing in 
public inebriated, and surrounded with courtesan*. 4 In 
his earlier days one of these women, named Mnhrii, obtained 
a great ascendancy over him, and, in IH! I, he caused coins 
or medals to be struck bearing her name ; but it would be 
idk* to regard llnnjff Singh as an habitual drunkard or ns 
one greatly devoted to sensual pleasures; and it would he 
equally unreasonable to believe the mass of the Sikh people 
as wholly lost to shame, and as revellers in every vice which 
disgraces humanity. Doubtless the sense of jiersouul honour 
and offemuie purity is less high among the rude and ignorant 
of every age, than among the informed and the cUilbu'd; 
and when the whole peasantry of a country suddenly attain 
to power and wealth, and are freed from many of the 
restraints of society, an unusual proportion will necessarily 

1 i'U Murray, Unnjit JYoif/A, pp. 40 ft I, (IS, 127, 12H, !»», 135, Hw» 
also Sir 1). (Miterhmy in (Joverament, Inland 10th 1 h*r t jHlu, ami 

p, I <10 of this volume, 

* f'f, Murray, UnnjU Niwjh* pju -ts, M f 1HI, 01, 1 12, 120. 

a Cf. Murray, Unnjit Ninyh, p. H5, 
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resign themselves to the Hcductions of pleasure, and freely 1802-21. 
give way to their mosf depraved appetites. Hut such ex- 
cesses arc nevertheless exceptional to the general usage, ami 
those who vilify the Sikhs at one time* and deserihe their 
long and rapid marches at another, should remember the 
contradiction, and reflect that what common-sense and the 
better feelings of our nature have always condemned, can 
never be the ordinary practice of a nation. The armed 
defenders of a country cannot be kept under the same degree 
of moral restraint as ordinary citizens, with quiet habits, 

Axed abodes, and watchful pastors, and it is illogical to 
apply the character of a few dissolute chiefs and licentious 
soldiers to the thousands ofhardy peasants and industrious 
mechanics, and even generally to that body of brave and 
banded men which furnishes the most obvious examples of 
degradation.* The husbandman of the Punjab, as of other 
provinces in Upper India, is confined to his cakes of millet 
or wheal and to a draught of water from the welt ; the 
soldier fares not much belter, and neither indulge in strong 
liquors, except upon occasions of rejoicing. The indolent 
man of wealth or station, or tin* more idle religious fanatic 4 , 
may seek excitement, or a refuge from the vacancy of his 
mind, In drugs and drink ; lmt expensiveness of diet is 
rather a Muhammadan than an Indian characteristic, and 
the Kuropenns carry their potations and the pleasures of 
the table to an excess unknown to the Turk and Persian, 
and which greatly scandalize the frugal Hindu. 1 * 3 

1 Col. Htainluieh {Punjab, pp, 7<l, 77) admits general simplicity of 
diet, hut ho also makes Homo revolting practices universal. ('apt, 

Murray (ItanJU tiinyh, p, So) mat Mr. Massoii (Jonmy*, i. *W>) nro 
likewise somewhat sweeping in their condemnations, and even Mr. 
Kiphinstono (History of India, it. fttift) makes the charge of culpable 
devotion to sensual pleasures very comprehensive. The morals, or 
the manners, of a |HH>plc, however, should not 1st deduced from a few 
examples of profligacy; hut the Indians equally exaggerate with 
regard to Kuro;K»ans, and, In pictorial or pantomimic pieces, they 
usually represent Kuglishmeri drinking ami swearing in the society 
of courtesans, and as equally prompt to use their weapons with or 
without a reason. 

* Pointer (TWrto.L 3.13) notices tlm temperance of the Sikhs, and 
their forbearance from many enervating sensual pleasures, and ho 
quotes, ho thinks, Col. Poller to a similar effect. Malcolm (Hktkh, 

N 
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Yet Ranjlt Singh not only yielded more than was becom- 
ing to Hie promptings of his appetites, but, like all despots 
and soliLary authorities, he laid himself open to the charge 
of extravagant partiality and favouritism. He had placed 
himself in some degree in opposition to the whole Sikh 
people ; the free followers of Gobind could not be the 
observant slaves of an equal member of the Khalsa, and he 
sought for strangers whose applause would be more ready 
if less sincere, and in whom lie could repose some confidence 
as the creatures of liis favour. The first who thus rose to 
distinction was Khushal Singh, a Brahman from near 
Saharanpur, who enlisted in one of the first raised regiments, 
and next became a runner or footman on the Maharaja's 
establishment. He attracted Ranjlt Singh’s notice, and was 
made Jamadar of the Devni, or master of the entry* about 
the year 3811. His brother seemed likely to supplant him, 
but his refusal to become a Sikh favoured Khushal Singh’s 
continuance in power, until both yielded to the Jammu 
Rajputs in the year 1820. Gulab Singh, the eldest of three 
sons, claimed that his grandfather was the brother of the 
well-known Ranjlt Deo; but the family was perhaps ille- 
gitimate, and had become impoverished, and Gulfib Singh 
took service as a horseman in a band commanded by 
Jamadar Khushal Singh. He sent lor his second brother, 
Bhian Singh, and then, again like the reigning favourite, 
they both became running footmen under Ranjlt Singh’s 
eye. Their joint assiduity, and the graceful bearing of the 
younger man, again attracted the Maharaja's notice, and 
Dhian Singh speedily took the place of the Brahman 
chamberlain, without, however, consigning him to neglect , 
for he retained his estates and liis position as a noble. 
Gulab Singh obtained a petty command and signalized 
himself by the seizure of the turbulent Muhammadan Cltief 
of Rajauri. Jammu was then conferred in jaglr or fief upon 
the family, and the youngest brother, Sachet Singh, as well 
as the two elder, were one by one raised to the rank of Raja, 
and rapidly obtained an engrossing and prejudicial influence 

p. 141) likowiso doseribos the Sikhs ns hardy and simple ; hut, 
doubtless, aa the power of tho nation has increased since those timcH, 
luxuries and various pleasures have, in numerous instances, followed 
wealth and indolence. 
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in the counsels of the Maharaja, excepting, perhaps, in 
connexion with his English relations, the importance of 
which required and obtninecl the exercise of his own un- 
biassed opinion. The smooth and crafty Guliib Singh 
ordinarily remained in the hills, using Sifch means to extend 
his own authority over his brother Rajputs, arid eventually 
into Ladiikh ; the less able, but more polished, Dhiiin Singh, 
remained continually in attendance upon the Maharaja, 
ever on the watch, in order that he might anticipate his 
wishes ; while the elegant Suchet Singh fluttered as a gay 
courtier and gallant soldier, without grasping at power or 
creating enemies. The nominal fakir or devotee, the 
Muhammadan Aziz-ud-dln, never held the place of an ordi- 
naiy favourite, but he attached himself at an early period 
to Ranjlt Singh's person, and was honoured and trusted as 
one equally prudent and faithful; and, during the ascendancy 
both of Khushal Singh and Dhian Singh, he was always 
consulted, and invariably made the medium of communica- 
tion with the British authorities. The above were the most 
conspicuous persons in the Lahore court ; but the mind of 
Ranjlt Singh was never prostrate before that of others, and 
lie conferred the government of Multan on the discreet 
3awan Mai, and rewarded the military talents and genuine 
Sikh feelings of Harl Singh Nalwa by giving him the com- 
mand on the Peshawar frontier ; while his ancient com- 
panion, Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, remained, with increased 
vealth, the only representative of the original * Misals and 
3esa Singh Majithia enjoyed the Maharaja’s esteem and con- 
fidence as governor of Amritsar and of the Jullundur Doab. 1 

1 Cf. Murray, Ranjlt Singh, pp. 84, 113, 125, 147 ; Munshi Shaha- 
lat Alfa Sikhs and Afghans, chaps, iv and vii ; and, with regard to 
Lziz-ud-dln and Desa Singh, ace Moorcroft, Travels , i. 94, 98, 1 10, &c. 
lieut.-Col. Lawrence’s work, The Adventurer in the Punjab, and 
!apt. Osborne’s Court and Gawp of Ranjlt Singh, likewise contain 
imo curious information about the Maharaja’s chiefs and favourites ; 
ad the author has had the further advantage of referring to a 
lemorandum on the subject, drawn up by Mr. Clerk for Lord Ellen- 
ttough. Mohkam Chand has already been alluded to (see ante, 

. 13P>), and the Brahman Diwan Chand may also be mentioned, 
e was the real commander when Multan was stormed, and he led the 
Ivance when Kashmir was at last seized. Of genuine Sikhs, too, 
it’h Singh Behrania was distinguished as a brave and generous 
ldier. 
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FROM THE ACQUISITION OF MCI, TAX. KASHMIR, 
AND PESHAWAR, TO THE DEATH OF RANJlT 
SINGH 

181.0 ill) 

Changed Relations of the Kni'INi and SiMci Mi in-llnm ohm Twiih- 
actions— Capt. Wade, I In* Political Avenf for Sikh AfT-uin The 
Jammu Rajim Syctl Ahmad Khrdi'o hi.viirrcet inti at iVdiiiwar 
Tho Fame of Ran jit iSinjL?h The Meeliiipnt llfipar with t/»rd \Vi| 
Hiuvft Bcntinck - Ranjil Singh's vicwi mi Situlli, and the Kiii'li'ili 
Scheme of Navigating the Indus Shah ShtijiVx Ktjieditinn of 
183:1-5, and Kan jit Sin^lTn Regular 0«ni|iatinn «»f lYnhAwar 
Ladakh reduced hy Raja <»u!nh Singh Kanjit SirurJi'n (‘Ininm 
on Shikiirpur and designs on Sindh ihumo d hv the f'mmncrcjn! 
Policy of ihi* KtigMsh The eonne\i»»n of the Kitgliidi with the 
Parakzaifl of Afghanis fill IWI Muhammad retires In-fore 
Ranjit Singh —TheSildis defeated hy t he Afghan* Thu Marriage 
of Nau Nihiil Singh Sir Henry Pane The* KaglWi. 0»ini 
Muhammad, and the and the Rent oral ion of Shah 

Hhujii— Ranjit Singh feel a cm lied hy the Kitglidi The I leal h of 
Ran jit Singh. 

RanjIt Singh lmd brought Poshftwar under Ids away* 

Change in l)ut the complete reduction of the province was yet to cost 
thepofli- him an arduous warfare of many yearn, lie had become 
Sikhs rola- master of the Punjab almost tmlteeded by the English i hut 
Jjvoly to the position and views of that people had changed since 
oxtor Uw fih th W ** ked hi * aM nfWlwt' the armies of Napolnm. The 
yoaT 1823. Jumna and tho sea-const of Hombny were no longer the 
proclaimed limits of their empire ; the Narhudft had been 
crossed, the states of Rujputiina had been rendered tribu- 
tary, and, with the laudable design of diffusing wealth and 
of linking remote provinces together in the strong and useful 
bonds of commerce, they were uhoitf. to enter upon schemes 
of navigation and of trade, which caused them to deprecate 
tho ambition of the king of the Sikhs, and led them, by sure 
yet unforeseen steps, to absorb his dominion in their own, 
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and to grasp, perhaps inscrutably to chasten, with tin* cold i.\Jt \ 
unfeeling hand of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social 
change* and religious re formu lion evoked by I In* genius of 
Nftnak and Gobind. 

Jn the year 1H‘J 1, the turbulent Muhammadan tribes on Mo.sk 
either side of the Indus above At lock arose in rebellion, and 
the Sikh General, Hurl Singh, received a severe ehreh. The 4* Onus, 
Maharaja hastened by (breed nmrehes to that quarter, ivJl ’* 
and again forded the rapid, stony "bedded Indus ; tail the jv„Jj 
mountaineers dispersed at his approach, and Ins display of 
power was hurdly rewarded by Yar Muhammad Khan's 
renewed protestations of allegiance, 1 * * In J8’J3 Uuujit Singh's 
attention was amused with overtures from the Gurkhas, who >* p d. 
forgot his former rivalry in the overwhelming greatness of 
the Knglish ; hut the previse objeet of the Nepnlese did not 
transpire, and the restless spirit of the Sikh ehief soon led 
him to the Chciifth, with the design of m i/.ing Shikarpur. 4 
The oeeurrenee of a scarcity in Snul, and peihup* the -ml, 
rumours of the hostile preparations of the Kiiglish against 
Hharatpur, 0 induced him to return to Ids capital belore the Uhmatpur 
end of the year. The JtU tiMirjier of the Jumnii ashed ins 
brother Jut of Iht: Hiivi to aid him ; but the Maharaja 
affected to diseredit the mission, and so satisfied the Ilriti.h 
authorities without compromising himself with the master 
of a fortress which had successfully resisted the disciplined 
troops uud the dreuded artillery of Ids neighbour*, 4 lint 
about tin? same time Itatijit Singh likewise found reason to 
distrust the possessors of strongholds $ and Kntrh Singh 

1 Cnpt. Mmi ray, /iVisjii .Soif//j, pp, 111, It; 1 , 

8 A wr it at Pella to Cnpl. Mmoi), istli Mnuli lsA*. and (opt, 

.Murray in reply, itolh Mho Ii, If, ab<» Mm ray, Itunjtl ,Su»jh, p. ) i 

8 |T)bs famous fortmw was hedged hy the Honied* 1 *> o e* (ISMSSi 
nun and HK» guns) on lath Her, tSlia, and f«dt mi KStli Jam iH^i. 

Us capture rondo a great On portion, as it had tmen deemed impreg* 
irohlo. r ri»o ojK-mtiiiuw w< n» under I ho direr turn of Lard ( bmfoirmcro, 

Jm» (•iriiiiimiiderdn Chief win*, ss Sir Stapleton Cotton, had fought 
mder Wellington in the PetdiemU, ftn.| 

4 (‘apt. Murray to the Uc.ddnit at ttalhi, 1st and 3rd <M, Ittht, 
aid Capt. Wudo to (’apt, Murray, Atli (hit. iHih). (’apt, Wade, 
i«» waver, in the printed Xumtfitr e/ hw p. 7, wpineiu* 

bin jit Singh as luiusititf to take mlvanUge of any tb*mdrr« width 
night Midi the English. 
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1826. Ahluwalia was constrained by Ids old brother in arms to 
leave a masonry citadel unfinished, and was further induced 

SSt the by his own fears to fly to the south <»1 the Sutlej. He was 
AhluwaJia assured of English protection in Ins ancestral estates m 
chief * the Sirhind province, but RnnjTt Singh, remembering 
perhaps the joint treaty with Lord Luke, earnestly endea- 
voured to allay the fears of the fugitive, and to recall a chief 
so dangerous in the hands of ins allies* hutch Singh re- 
turned to Lahore in 1827; he was received with marked 
honour, and he was confirmed in nearly all his possessions.* 
Hanilt Towards the end of 1820, Ran jit Singh was attacked with 
Siugn falls sickness, and lie sought the aid of European skill* Dr* 
attended 'Murray, a surgeon in the Rritish-Indian army, was sent to 
ty an attend him, and he remained at Lahore for some time, 
fw&X although the Maharaja was more disposed to trust to time 
1826. * an d abstinence, or to the empirical remedies of his own 
physicians, than to the proscribe™ of unknown drugs and 
the practiscrs of new ways* Han jit Singh, nevertheless, 
liked to have his foreign medical adviser near him, as one 
from whom information could be gained, and whom it 
Anecdotes, might be advantageous to please. I le seemed anxious about 
the proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the <*overnc*M*enern), 
to the northern provinces ; he asked ahotil the qtialitich of 
the Burmese troops, 1 2 and the amount of money demanded 
by the English victors at the end of the war wit h that |*eop2e ; 
he was inquisitive about the mutiny of a regiment of Sejmyw 

1 Resident at Delhi to Cupi. Murray, 13th »h»n. iHShi, ami (‘apt, 
Murray, RanjltSiwjh, p. 144. The old chief had, aw early a* ini I ( 
desired to bo regarded us separately connected with the Kiiglndi, mi 
fearful had ho bocomo of hit* ‘ turban- brother (Itovernmeiit to 
Sir D. Oohterlony, 4th Oct. 1811.) 

The Cis-Sutloj Muhammadan Chief of Miuntfot , forme *i l t \ id Knniir, 
fled and returned about the same time an Patch Hiitgli, f**r eimihtr 
reasons, and after making similar endeavours to U* recognized an utt 
English dependant. (Government to Resident at Delhi, ilWlh April 
1827, with correspondence to which it relatcM, and cf, Murray, RttnjU 
Singh, p. 145.) 

2 [The Burmese War broke out on 24th bob. 1x21 an the imilf of 
disturbed relations going buck as far an 3 HI 34. It hint oti till 241 It Mi, 
182C, when, by the Treaty of Ynndnlm, t he Iturmene Government 
coded fcho provinces of Toimssurim, Amcuw, and Assam, and paid an 
indemnity of one million sterling.--' Eli. | 
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at Barrackpore, and he wished to know whether native 
troops had been employed in quelling it. 1 On the arrival of 
Lord Amherst at Simla, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy 
became inevitable , a mission of welcome and inquiry was 
sent to wait upon his lordship, and the compliment was 
returned by the deputation of Capt. Wade, the British 
frontier authority, to the Maharaja’s court. 8 During the 
following year the English Commandcr-in-Chief arrived 
at Ludhiana, and Ranjit Singh sent an agent to convey to 
him liis good wishes ; but an expected invitation to visit 
the strongholds of the Punjab was not given to the eaptor of 
Bharatpur. 8 

The little business to be transacted between the British 
and Sikh governments was entrusted to the management of 
the Resident at Delhi, who gave his orders to Cupt* Murray, 

1 Capt. Wiido to tho Resident at Delhi, 21th Sepf. rind tfoth Nov* 
1820, and IhI Jan. 1827. Of. Murray, fit in jit Mntjh t p. 11.1. (Tim 
mutiny at Barraekporo was tho result of the disinclination of Dm 
troops to go on service in Burma. Them were three native regiments 
at this station — 2(1 th, 47 th, and 02nd- and ah of (hem hem me din. 
alToctod. On 1st Nov. 1824, the 47th broke into open mutiny. 
English troops wore sent to tho station, and tho 47th worn dispersed 
by artillery and tho regiment was struck off tho army list, Tho other 
two regiments escaped without punishment*— Kit, | 

8 Government to Capt. Wade, 2nd May, 1827, 

3 Murray, /tunjittiinffh, p. 147, About this time the journeying 
and studies of the enthusiastic scholar Gsonia do Korns, and the 
establishment of Simla ns a British post, Jpid made the Chinese of 
Tibet as curious about tho English in one way as Ranjit Hingh was 
in another. Tims the authorities at Gam appear to have addresser! 
tho authorities <4 Bbisohir, an English dependency, saying, ‘that 
in ancient times there was no mention of the “ Kiliugha ” (hi*. 
Euranghiw or Franks), a bad and small jienplo, whereas now many 
visited tho upper countries every year, ami had mused the risia-f of 
BissGhir to make preparations for their movements. The i bent Lima 
was displeased, and armies had boon ordered to ho watchful. The 
English should bo urged to keep within their own limits, or, if they 
wanted an alliance, they could go by sea to Pekin, Tho people of 
Bissohir should not rely on the wealth and the ox jxjrt ness in warfarin# 
of tho English : tho oiniwror was 30 puktmi ( J20 miles) higher than 
they ; 1m ruled over the four elements ; a war would involve the 
six nations of Asia in calamities \ tho English should remain with in 
th<»ir boundaries ; ’ and so on, in a strain of depromt hm and hyper- 
bole. (Political Agent ttab&thu to Resident at Delhi, 20th March 
1827.) 
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1827-8. the political agent at Ambiila, who again had under him an 

assistant, Capt. Wade, at Ludhiana, mainly in connexion 

with the affairs of the garrison of that place. When Capt. 
Wade was at Lahore, the Maharaja expressed a wish that, 
for the sake of dispatch in business, the agency for his Cis- 
Sutlej possessions should be vested in the officer at Ludhiana 
subordinate to the resident at Delhi, but independent of the 
officer at Ambiila. 1 * * This wish was complied with ; a hut 
in attempting to define the extent of the territories in 
question, it was found that there were sc.vc ml doubtful 
Discussions points to be settled. ItanjH Singh claimed supremacy over 
rights to Chamkaur, and Anandpur Mukhowal, and other places 
districts belonging to the Sodhls, or collateral representatives of 
fh^SuUe' ** urG Gobuul. lie also claimed Whadni, which, a few years 
1827-8. ’ before, had been wrested from him on the plea that it was 
Wiiadm^’ llis motlier " in ^ aw s > un<l * ie Ferozepore, then held 

Foiobo- 1 ’ by a childless widow, and also all the Ahlmvalin dislriels, 
pore, &c. besides others which need not be particularly, cd. a The 
claims of the Maharaja over Fcrozoporc and the ancestral 
possessions of Fateh Singh Ahluwaliu wore rejected ; but 
the British title to supremacy over Wlmdni coid<i no longer, 
it was found, bo maintained. The claims of Lahore to 
CJuunkaur and Anandpur Mukhowftl were expediently 
admitted, for the BriLish right did not seem worth maintain* 
ing, and the affairs of the priestly class of Slkhn could be 
best managed by a ruler of their own faith. 4 5 Huujlt Singh 
disliked the loss of Ferozepore, which the English long 
continued to admire as a commanding position ; u but the 

1 Capt, Wado to Resident at Delhi, 20th June 1827. 

8 Government to Resident at Delhi, -1th Oct. 1827. 

a Capt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 2Uth Jan. 1828, uud Capt, 
Murray to the samo, 10th Fob. 1828. 

In tho caso of Forojsopore, Government subsequently derided 
(Government to Agent at Delhi, 24th Nov. iHJIH) that certain 
collateral horn (who had put in a claim) could not succeed, as, 
according to Hindu law and Sikh usage, no right of clew-cut existed 
aftor a division hud taken place. So uncertain, however, is tho 
practice of the English, that one or more premlc/ds in favour of 
the Forosaoporo claimants might readily be found within the range 
of cases connected with tho Sikh states, 

4 Government to the Resident at Delhi, Mth Nov. 1828. 

5 In 1822 Capt. Murray talked of the ‘strong and important 
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settlement genera Hy was such as seemed to lessen Uiceiiaiiecs JKfr. 
of future collision between the two governments. 

Ranjit Singh’s connexion with the English thus became (mutual 
more and more close, and about the same time lie begun to ;J7»hinn' y 
resign himself in many instances to the views of his new Nhigh/hi» 
favourites of Jammu. The Maharaja had begun to notice 
the boyish promise of IITra Singh, the son of Dhifiii Singh, ibCO-h. 
and he may have been equally pleased with the native 
simplicity, and with the tutored deference, of the child. 

He gave him the title of Raja, and his father, true to the 
Indian feeling, was desirous of establishing tiie purity of his 
desccnl by marrying his son into a family of local power and 
of spotless genealogy. The betrothal of a daughter of the proposal 
deceased Sunsiir Cluuid of Kangra was demanded in the 
year 1828, and the reluctant consent of the new chief, siu^h into 
Aurudli Cliamf, was obtained when lie unwittingly had put 
himself wholly in the power of DJiiun Singh by visiting I'IiIumI*' 11 
Lahore with his sinters for the purpose of joining in the IWh. 
nuptial eercmunicH of the son of Fateh Singh Aiduwalia. 

The proposed degradation rendered the mother of the girls 
more indignant perhaps than the head of the family, and 
she contrived to escape with them to the south of the Sutlej. Miuhl «»f 
AnrudJx Cluuul was required to bring them back, but lie 
himself also fled, and his possessions were seized. TJie widow ami 
mother died of grhtf tmcl vexation, and the son followed her *““■ 
to the grave, after idly attempting to induce the English 
to resLore lum by force of arms to Ids little principality. 

Suusar Chand had left several illegitimate children, and in 

1821) the disappointed Maharaja endeavoured to obtain 

some revenge by marrying two of the daughters himself, 

and by elevating a son to Lhc rank of Raja, and investing him 

with an estate out of his father’s chicfship. The marriage K.ij.i Jinn 

of Ilira Singh to a maiden of his own degree was celebrated 

during the samoycarwilh much spleuclour, and the greatness ikhi. 1 


fortress 5 of lA*i‘n/.opnro having bmi rucovcml by Kiutjtf Hhigh, for 
the widow propri(‘Livsw horn whom it hud been soizod by it cdiiitim nf 
(b'upt. Murray to thoAgunt at Delhi, 201 Ik duly JH2SI), mid (hcimjimim 
authorities similarly Uikrd ((tnveriimeikl to Agiml nl l>rlhi,itmli dun. 
1824) of the political und military ud van tugi'N of Fcrozeijorn over 
Ludhiana, 
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1829. of Ranjlt Singh’s name induced even the chiefs living under 
British protection to offer their congratulations and their 
presents on the occasion. 1 * * 

Insurrcc- In the meanwhile a formidable insurrection had been 
Peshawar or g anize d hi the neighbourhood of Peshawar, by an un- 
underSai- heeded person and in an unlooked-for manner. One 
Ali mad Shah, a Muhammadan of a family of Saiyids of 
zi, 1827. Bareilly in Upper India, had been a follower of the great 
History of mercenary leader, Amir Khan, but he lost his employment 
the fitaiyid. w ^ en the military force of his chief was broken up on the 
successful termination of the campaign against the joint 
Maratha and Pindari powers, and after Amir Khan’s own 
recognition by the English as a dependent prince. The 
Saiyid went to Delhi, and a preacher of that city, named 
Ilia doc- Abdul Aziz, declared himself greatly edified by the superior 
rclijjfoua sanctity of Ahmad, who denounced the corrupt forms of 
reform. worship then prevalent, and endeavoured to enforce atten- 
tion to the precepts of the Koran alone, without reference 
to the expositions of the early fathers. His reputation 
increased, and two Maulais, Ismail ami Abdul llui, of some 
learning, but doubtful views, attached themselves to the 
Saiyid as his humble disciples ami devoted followers. 1 * 

1 Murray, JiunjU AS high, p(>» 147, 148, and Kesident at Delhi to 
Government, 28th Oct. 1828. 

* A book was composed by Mauli Ismail, on the part of tfaiyid 
Ahmad, in the Urdu, or vernacular language of Upper India, at* mien 
exhortative and justificatory of his views. It is called the Tukvitt-ul- 
I miin 9 or 4 basis of the Pnith and it was printed in (Calcutta. It is 
dividod into two portions, of which the iirst only is understood to he 
the work of Ismail, the aoconil port being inferior, and the production 
of another person. 

In tho profaco the writer deprecates the opinion * that the wise and 
learned alone can comprehend God’s word. God himself had said 
a prophet had boon raised up among tho rude and ignorant for their 
instruction, and that Ho, the Lord, had rendered obedience easy. 
There wore two things essential : a belief in the unity of God, which 
was to know no other, and a knowledge of tho Prophet, which was 
obedience to the law. Many held tho sayings of tho saints to be their 
guide } but tho word of God was alone to ho attended to, although 
tiie writings of the pious, which agreed with the Scriptures, might he 
read for edification.’ 

The first chapter treats of tho unity of God, and in it tho writer 
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A pilgrimage was preached as a suitable beginning for all 1832-0. 

undertakings, and Ahmad’s journey to Calcutta in 1822, 

for the purpose of embarkation, was one of triumph, 
although his proceedings were little noticed until his 
presence in a largo city gave him numerous congregations. 

He set sail for Mecca and Medina, and he is commonly ip* piig,.,. 
believed, but without reason, to have visited Constantinople. ma 8 , ‘- 
After an absence of four years he returned to Delhi, WK | 
called upon the faithful to follow him in a war against iu- 
fidels. He acted as if he meant by unbelievers the Sikhs 
alone, but his precise objects are imperfectly understood. 

He was careful not to offend the English j but the mere 
supremacy of a remote nation over a wide and populous 
country gave him ample opportunities for unheeded agita- 
tion. In. 1820 he loft Delhi witli perhaps live hundred His 
attendants, and it was arranged that other bands should i" ur, ‘'7 
follow in succession under npixmiteil leaders. He made ItSiimi 
some stay at Tonk, the residence of his old master, Amir Sin.f, 
Khan, and the son of the chief, the present Xawftb, was Kwi 1 *" 
enrolled among the disciples of the new saint, lie obtained iHMwar. 
considerable assistance, at least in money, from the youthful 
convert, and he proceeded through the desert to Klmirpur 
in Sind, where he was well received by Mir Huslam Khan, 
aiul where he awaited the junction of the ,* Chassis or 
lighters for the faith, who were following him, Ahmad 

(Icproeates Hie supplication of sninlN, angels, tie., as impious. 1J 0 
declares tlw reasons given for such worship to 1st futile, ami to show 
an utter ignorance of (Jott’s word, * Tlw andnot idolatore had like- 
wise said that they merely voiwralod powers and divinities, and did 
not regard thorn as tlw equal of llw Almighty s but tied himself had 
answered tiioso lwaUmns. I.ikmviso the Christians had Iss-a adrno. 
lushed for giving to dead monks and friars the honour due to the 
.Lord, find is alone, and ooiniianinu he has none ; prostration ami 
adoration are due to him, and to no other.* Tim writer proceeds in 
a similar strain, hut assumes some doubtful positions, as that Muham- 
mad says (led is ono, and man leanta from his parents that ho was 
born ; Jw Ijolioves his mother, and yet ho distrusts the apostle s or 
tuut tin ovil’dtKiF wliu huM faith in ft Uittoif mnu than tho xsoit piu tm 
iilolator. 

Tho printed Urclii Reruns are eagerly bought by all who can 
afford tho moiwy, and who kuow of their ealstcmw. 
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2K-7-J). marched to Kundahiir, but his projects w ere mistrusted or 
iTnusi-s ilws iHMunierstood ; lift received no encouragement, from the 
Usufzairt to Barukzui brothers in possession, and ii«* proceeded northward 
war llB10US ^ irou ^ Jl Uie Gliilztii country, and in tin* beginning of J8ii7 
he crossed the Kabul river In Panjlsir in the I’suizai lulls, 
between Peshawar and the Indus. 1 

Saiyid Ah- The Panjtar family is of some consequence union# the 
rails Sllali warlike Usuizais, and as the tribe had become apprehensive 
against of the designs of Yar Muhammad Khan, whose dependence 
ttUtkOral on ^ ai| j^ Whigh seeure<l him from danger on the side of 
1827 . * Kabul, the Saiyid and Jiis ( Jha/.is ’ wen* hailed as deliverers, 

and the authority or supremacy of Ahmad was generally 
admitted. He led his ill-equipped host to attack a detach- 
ment of Sikhs, which had been moved forward to Akfmi, 
a few miles above Attack, under the command of Hfldh 
Singh Sindhnmvala, of the same family as the Muhurftjii. 
The Sikh commander entrenched his position, and repulsed 
the tumultuous assault of tin* mountaineers with con- 
siderable loss, hut as he could not follow up his success, the 
fame and tla* strength of the Saiyid continued to increase, 
ami Yar Muhammad deemed it prudent to enter into an 
agreement obliging him to respect the territories of the 
Hsuf/ais. The curias! governor of IVshiUvur is accused of 
u base attempt to remove Ahmad by poison, and, in the 
year 18211, the fact or the report was made use of by the 
Saiyid as a reason for appealing to arms. Yar Muhammad 

1 <'f. Murray, Uunjit Niiufh t j«ji. Ho, IJfh About H»i> id Ahmad, 
the author luw learnt imeli from tJm ‘Hha/iV brother in law, and 
from a rcspeetable Mituli, who likewise followed his fortunes, and 
both of whom are now in honourable employ in the rhiofHfup of Tank, 
llo has likewise learnt many particulars from Mamihi Nhnhamni All, 
and oupeeially from PSr Ibrahim Khan, a straightforward and intcb 
ligent Path in of Kunur, in tint British service, who thinks Ahmad 
right, notwithstanding the holy neigh I medium l of Pakpattan, 
Mullim, and Uleh I Indeed, moat educated Muhammadans admit 
tho reuMonabiem-HH of his doctrines, and the able JtegcnMJogum of 
Bljnpitl in not indisposed to emulate ilio strictness of the Chief of 
r fonk, jut an uhhorrer of vain eereniouieH. Among humbler pjopht 
tho Saiyid like wine obtained many udmirers, and it is mud that bin 
exhortations generally were so eflicaciotw, that even the tailors of 
Dtdhi were moved to scrupulously roturu rummmta of i loth to thuir 
employer* 1 
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was defeated and mortally wounded, and Peshawar was 1830. 
perhaps saved to his brother, Sultan Muhammad, by the Bufc clereats 
presence of a Sikh force under the Prince Sher Singh and Yar Mu- 
General Ventura, which had been moved to that quarter 
under prclence of securing for the Maharaja a long-promised his wounds, 
horse of famous breed named Laila, the match of one of 1829 * 
equal renown named Kahar, which Ranjlt Singh had already 
prided himself on obtaining from the Barakzai brothers. 1 

The Sikh troops withdrew to the Indus, leaving Sultan Saiyid Ah- 
Muhammad Khan and his brothers to guard their fief or “ogg^he 
dependency as they could, and it would even seem that Indus, 
Ranjit Singh hoped the difficulties of their position, and the 1830 ' 
insecurity of the province, would justify its complete reduc- 
tion, 2 But the influence of Saiyid Ahmad reached to 
Kashmir, and the mountaineers between that valley and the 
Indus were unwilling subjects of Lahore. Ahmad crossed 
the river in June 1830, and planned an attack upon the 
Sikh force commanded by Hari Singh Nalwa and General 
Allard ; but he was beaten off, and forced to retire to the H ^ is , c , om ' 
west of the river. In a few months he was strong enough to retire, but 
attack Sultan Muhammad Khan ; the Barakzai was de- ^b^pon 
fealed, and Peshawar was occupied by the Saiyid and his s U Mn Mu- 
c Ghazis \ His elation kept pace with his success, and, 
according to tradition, already busy with his career, he occupies 
proclaimed himself Klialif, and struck a coin in the name of ^fo« ^lWaT, 

4 Ahmad the Just, the defender of the faith, the glitter of 1 
whose sword scattcrcLh destruction among infidels The 
fall of Peshawar caused some alarm in Lahore, and the force 
on the Indus was strengthened, and placed under the 

1 Of. Murray, Ranjit Singh, pp. 146, 140. The followers of Saiyid 
Ahmad boliovo that poison was administered, and describe tho 
‘ GhFtzi * as suffering much from its effects. 

General Ventura at last Buccoodod in obtaining a Laila, but that 
tho real horse, so naraod, was transferred, is doubtful, and at one 
time it was declared to bo dead. (Capt. Wado to tho Rosidont, 

Delhi, 1 7th May 1829.) 

2 Capt. Wado to the Rosidont, Delhi, 13th Sept. 1830. . Tho 
Maharaja also reserved a cause of quarrol with tho Borakzais, on 
account of thoir reduction of the Khattaks, a tribe which Ranjlt 
Singh said Katoli Khan, tho Wazir, had agreed to leave independent. 

(Capt Wado to Govormnont, OtJi Doc. 1831.) 
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command of Prince Sher Singh. The petty Muhammadan 
" chief#} generally, with whom self-interest overcame faith, 
were averse to the domination of the Indian adventurer, 
and the imprudence of Saiyid Ahmad gave umbrage to his 
Usufaai adherents. He had levied from the peasants a tithe 
of their goods, and this measure caused little or no dis- 
satisfaction, for it agreed with their notion of the rights of 
a religious teacher ; but his decree that all the young women 
of marriageable age should be at once wedded, interfered 
with the profits of Afghan parents, proverbially avaricious, 
and who usually disposed of their (laughters to the wealthiest 
bridegroom^. Rut when Saiyid Ahmad was accused, perhaps 
unjustly, of assigning the maidens one by one to his needy 
Indian follower, s, his motives were impugned, and the dis- 
content was loud. Karly in November 1880 he was con- 
strained to relinquish Peshawar to Sultfin Muhammad at u 
ilxod tribute, and he proceeded to the left bank of the Indus 
to give battle to the Sikhs. The Saiyid depended chiefly on 
the few 1 Glifizis ’ who had followed his fortunes throughout., 
and on the insurrectionary spirit of the Muzaffarilbild and 
other chiefs, for his l baif/ai adherents had greatly decreased. 
The hill 4 khans ’ were soon brought under subjection by 
the efforts of Slier Singh and the governor of Kashmir ; yet 
Alunad continued active, and, in a desultory warfare amid 
rugged mountains, success for a lime attended him ; but, 
during a cessation of the frequent conflicts, he was surprised, 
early in May 18111, at a place called Ralukot, and fallen 
upon and slain. The Usufzais at once expelled his deputies, 
the 4 GMzIs * dispersed in disguise, and the family of the 
Saiyid hastened to Hindustan to find an honourable asylum 
with their friend the Nawfib of Tank. 1 

The fame of Ranjlt Singh was now at its height, and his 
friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. In 18*20, 
agents from Baluchistan brought horses to the Sikh ruler, 
and hoped that the frontier posts of llurrund and Diljal, 

1 Oapt, Wade to Resident at Delhi, ills! March 181*1, and either 
datott in that and tho previous year. C’f. Murray, ftrinjft Singh, 
p, 180. Tho followers of tho Saiyid strenuously deny his assumption 
of tho title of KlmlFf, his new coinage, and his bestowal of Usufanl 
maidens on his Indian followers. 
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westward of the Indus, which his feudatory of Bahawalpur 1831 . 

had usurped, would be restored to the Khan. 1 The Maha- 

raja was likewise in communication with Shall Mahmud of chk Balu " 
Herat, 2 and in 1830 he was invited, by the Baiza Bai of ShdhMah- 
Gwalior, to honour the nuptials of the young Sindhia with 
his presence. 3 The English were at the same time not with- ^?J aiza 

out a suspicion that he had opened a correspondence with Gwalior. 
Russia, 1 and they were themselves about to flatter him as The Rus- 
one necessary to the fulfilment of their expanding views of aiul 
just influence and profitable commerce. English, 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, the Lord Ben- 
Governor-General of India, arrived at Simla, and a Sikh ^^rjwr° 
deputation waited upon his Lordship to convey to him General, at 
Ranjil Singh’s complimentary wishes for his own welfare 
and the prosperity of his Government. The increasing 
warmth of the season prevented the dispatch of a formal 
return mission, but Capt. Wade, the political agent at 
Ludhiana, was made the bearer of a letter to the Maharaja, 
thanking him for his attention. The principal duty of the 
agent was, however, to ascertain whether Ranjit Singh 
wished, and would propose, to have an interview with Lord 
William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thought the English Viceroy could not take the initiative. 5 
The object of the Governor-General was mainly to give the A meeting 
world an impression of complete unanimity between the ^Ran- 
two states ; but the Maharaja wished to strengthen his jit Singh, 
own authority, and to lead the Sikh public to believe his by d b d 0 ^ red 

parties for 

1 Capt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 3rd May 1829, and 29th different 
April 1830. Harrand was once a place of considerable repute. (See reasons - 
Munehi Mohan LSI, Journal , under date 3rd March 1836.) The 
Bahawalpur Memoirs show that the Nawab was aided by the treachery 

of others in acquiring it. The place had to be retaken by General 
Ventura (as tho author learnt from that officer), when B&hawal 
Khan was deprived of his territories west of the Sutlej. 

2 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 21st Jan. 1829, and 3rd Dec. 

1830. _ 

2 Capt. Wado to Resident at Delhi, 7th April 1830. The Maharaja 
declined the invitation, saying Sindhia was not at Lahore when 
Kin son was married. 

1 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 24th August 1830. 

5 Government to Capt, Wade, 28th April 1831, and Murray, Jxanpt 
Hingh $ p, 102. 
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1831. dynasty was acknowledged ns Lhc proper head of tlu* 

6 KhiLlsa \ by the predominant English rulers. The* able 
chief, Ilari Singh, was one of those most averse to the recog- 
nition of the right of the Prince Kliuruk Singh, and the 
heir apparent himself would seem to have been aware of 
the feelings of the Sikh people, for he had i he year before 
opened a correspondence with the Governor of Hombay, as 
if to derive hope from the vague terms of a complimentary 
The meet- reply. 1 Ranjlt Singh thus readily proposed a meeting, and 
RQpar onc to °k P^ acc at Rtil )ar > on tine banks of the Sutlej, in the 

17th July month of October (1831). A present of horses from the 

1831. King of England had, in the meantime, reached Lahore, by 

the Indus and Ravi rivers, under the escort of Lieut. Rurnes, 
and during one of the several interviews with the Govornor- 
31st Oct- General, Ranjlt Singh had sought for and obtained a written 
18:J1, assurance of perpetual friendship. 3 The impression wont 
abroad that bis family would be supported by the English 
Government, and ostensibly Uunjlt Singh’s objects seemed 
kanjit wholly, as they had been partly, gained. Rut bis mind was 

anxiety not set at case about Sind : vague accounts hud reached 

Siml 1 h ,,n some design with regard to that country ; he plainly 

k ' uw ' hinted bis own schemes, and observed the Amirs had no 

efficient troops, and that they could not be well disposed 
towards the English, us they had thrown dillicsulfios in the 
way of Lieut. Rurncs’s progress. 3 Rut the Governor-General 

1 With regard to this interchange of letters, see thn Persian 
Secretary to the Political Secretary at Bombay, 0th duly 18.10. 

That Kan jib Singh was jealous, personally, of Hurl Singh, or that 
tho sorvant would have proved a traitor to the living master, is not 
probable : bub Had Singh was a zealous Sikh anti an ambitious 
man, and Kharak Singh was always full of doubts and apprehension* 
with respect to his succession and ovon his safely. Ranjlt Singh’s 
anxiety with regard to tho mooting at Kiipar, exaggerated, perhaps, 
by M, Allard, may bo learnt from Mr. Prinsop’s account in Murray, 
Tlanjtt fltiiyh, p. 102. Col. Watlo has informed tho author that 
the whole of tho Sikh chiefs wore said by Ranjlt Singh himself to 
bo averse to the meeting with tho British Governor- General 

2 Murray, Jianjii thigh, p. 100. 

3 Murray, HanjjU Singh, p. 107. This opinion of Ranjlt Singh 
about Sindian troops may not bo pleasing to tho victors of Dabo and 
Miani, although tho Mahiiriijil impugned not thoir courage, but their 
discipline and equipment. Shah HJiujiVh expedition of 1834, never- 
theless, Horved to show tho fairness of Ranjlt Singh’s ounelunumH. 
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would not divulge to his inquiring guest and ally the tenor 1831. 
of propositions already on their way to the chiefs of Sind, 
confessedly lest the Maharaja should at once endeavour to 
counteract his peaceful and beneficial intentions. 1 Ranjit 
Singh may or may not have felt that he was distrusted, but 
as he was to be a party to the opening of the navigation of 
the Indus, and as the project had been matured, it would 
have better suited the character and the position of the 
British Government had no concealment been attempted. 

The traveller Moorcroft had been impressed with the The scheme 
use which might be made of the Indus as a channel of British ^ e °5ndu? 
commerce, 2 and the scheme of navigating that river and its to 
tributaries was eageriy adopted by the Indian Government, commerce, 
and by the advocates of material utilitarianism. One object 
of sending King William’s presents for Ranjit Singh by 
water was to ascertain, as if undcsignedly, the trading value 
of the classical stream, 3 and the result of Lieut. Burnes’s 
observations convinced Lord William Bentinck of its 
superiority over the Ganges. There seemed also, in his 
Lordship’s opinion, good reason to believe that the great 
western valley had at one time been as populous as that of 
the cast, and it was thought that the judicious exercise of 
the paramount influence of the British Government might 
remove those political obstacles which had banished 
commerce from the rivers of Alexander. 4 It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the 
Indus to the navigation of the world. 

Before the Governor-General met Ranjit Singh, he had 
directed Col. Pottingcr 5 to proceed to Hyderabad, to nego- Sindians 
tiate with the Amirs of Sind the opening of the lower andthe 
portion of the river to all boats on the payment of a fixed 

1 Murray, Xanjit Singh , pp. 107, 168. Tho whole of tho tenth 
chapter of Capt. Murray’s book, which includes tho meeting at 
ftupar, may bo regarded as tho composition of Mr. Prinsop, tho 
Secretary to Government, with the Governor-General. 

a Moorcroft, Travels, ii. 338. 

3 Government to Col. Pottinger, 22nd Oot. 1831, and Murray, 

Ran fit Singh, p. 153. 

4 Government to Col, Pottinger, 22nd Oot. 1831. 

3 | Afterwards Sir 11. IS. Pobtingor, Bart., first Governor of Hong 
Kong.- -Ed.’I 


o 
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Ranjlt 
Singh’s 
news and 
suspicions. 


la repels 
le Daud- 
itras from 
le Lower 


toll ; 1 and, two months afterwards, or towards the end of 
1831, he wrote to the Maharaja that the desire he had 
formerly expressed to see a steamboat, was a proof of his 
enlightened understanding, and was likely to be gratified 
before long, as it was wished to draw closer the commercial 
relations of the two states. Capt. Wade was at the same 
time sent to explain, in person, the object of Col. Pottingcr’s 
mission to Sind, to propose the free navigation of the Sutlej 
in continuation of that of the Lower Indus, and to assure 
the Maharaja that, by the extension of British commerce, 
was not meant the extension of the British power. 2 But 
Ranjlt Singh, also, had his views and his suspicions. 3 In the 
south of the Punjab he had wrought by indirect means, as 
long as it was necessary to do so among a newly conquered 
people. The Nawab of Bahawalpur, his manager of the 
country across to Dcra Ghazi Khan, was less regular in his 
payments than he should have been, and his expulsion from 
the Punjab Proper would be profitable, and unaccompanied 
with danger, if the English remained neutral. Again, 
Bahawal Khan was virtually a chief protected by the British 
Government on the left bank of the Sutlej, and Lieut. 
Burnes was on his way up the Indus. The Maharaja, ever 
mistrustful, conceived that the political status of that 
officer’s observation would be referred to and upheld by 
his Government as the true and permanent one, 4 and hence 
the envoy found affairs in process of change when he left 
the main stream of the Indus, and previous to the interview 
at Rupar, General Ventura had dispossessed Bahawal Khan 
both of his Lahore farms and of his ancestral territories on 
the right bank of the Sutlej . 5 Further, Shikarpur formed no 

1 Murray, Ranjlt Singh, p. 168. 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Doc. 1831. It is admitted 
that the mission, or tho schemes, had a political roforonco to Russia 
and her designs, but the Governor-General would not avow his 
motives. (Murray, Ranjlt Singh, p. 168.) 

3 Ranjit Singh’s attention was mainly directed to Sind, and 
a rumoured matrimonial alliance betwoon ono of tho Amirs, or the 
son of one of thorn, and a Persian princess, caused him some anxiety. 
(Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Aug. 1831.) 

4 This view appears to have subsequently occurred to Capt. Wade 
as having influenced tho Maharaja, See his loiter to Government, 
18th Oct. 1830. B Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Nov. 1831. 
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part of the Sind of the Kalhoras or Talpurs ; it had only 1831-2. 
fallen to the latter usurpers after the death of Muhammad ^ 

Azlm Khan, the wazir of the titular king, Shah Ayub, and declares 
it continued to be held jointly by the three families of j¥ s ^P® rior 
Khairpur, Mir pur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous posses- Shikarpur. 
sion. Ranjit Singh considered that he, as the paramount 
of the Barakzais of the Indus, had a better right to the 
district than the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was 
bent upon annexing it to his dominions. 1 

Such was Ranjit Singh’s temper of mind when visited by Ranjit 
Capt. Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British s j n £h 
traders. The MahiirSju avowed himself well pleased, but the English 
he had hoped that the English were about to force their way 
through Sind ; he asked how many regiments Col. Pottinger 1 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and 
coerce the Amirs. 8 It was further ascertained that he had 
made propositions to Mir All Murad of Mirpur, to farm Dcra 
Glinzi Khan, as if to sow dissensions among the Talpurs, 
ami to gain friends for Lahore, while Col. Pottinger was 
winning allies for the English. 8 But he perceived that the 
Governor-General lmd resolved upon his course, and he 
gave his assent to the common use of the Sutlej and Indus, 
and to the residence of a British oiliccr at Mithankot to 
superintend the navigation. 4 lie did not desire to appear Declaring, 
as if in opposition to his allies of many years, but lie did not 
seek to conceal from Cupt. Wade his opinion that the com- commerce 
mercinl measures of the. English had really abridged his 
political power, when he gave up for the time the intention policy, 
of seizing Shikar pur.* 

1 This argument was continually used by It an jit Singh. Sec, 

For instance, Capt. Wado to Government, 15th Jan. 1837. 

a Capt. Wado to Government, 1st and 13th Fob. 1832. . 

a Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Dee. 1831 ; and Col. Pottinger 
to Government, 23rd Hopt, 1837. 

1 See Appendices XXVI II and XXIX. A tariff on goods was at 
.iirst talked of, but subsequently a toll on boats was preferred. Prom 
the IlimiilayaH to the sea the whole toll was fixed at 570 rupees, of 
which the Lahore Government got Its, 155, 4, 0 for torrltories on the 
right bank, mul Its. 30, 5, l for territories on tho loft bank of the 
Sutlej. (Government to <!ai>t, Wade, Oth June 1834, and Capt. 

Wade to Government, 13th Deo. 1835.) 

8 Capt. Wado to Government, 13th Pob. 1832. 
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and tho 
slaughter 
of kmc. 


The connexion of the English with the nations of the 
Indus was about to be rendered more complicated by the 
revived hopes of Shah Shujti. That ill-fated king had taken 
up his abode, as before related, at Ludhiana, in the year 
1821, and he brooded at his leisure over schemes for the 
reconquest of Khorasan. In 3 820 he was in correspondence 
with RanjTt Singh, who ever regretted that the Shah was 
not his guest or his prisoner. 1 In 1 827 he made propositions 
to the British Government, and lie was told that he was 
welcome to recover his kingdom with the aid of RanjTt Singh 
or of the Sindians, lmt that, if he failed, his present hosts 
might not again receive him. 2 In 3829 the Shall was in- 
duced, by the strange state of affairs in Peshawar consequent 
on Saiyid Ahmad’s ascendancy, to suggest to RanjTt Singh 
that, with Sikh aid, he could readily master it, and reign 
once more an independent sovereign. The Maharaja 
amused him with vain hopes, but the English repeated their 
warning, and the ex-king’s hopes soon fell.® In 1881 they 
again rose, for the Talpur Amirs disliked the approach of 
English envoys, and they gave eneouragemen L to the lenders 
of tlieir titular monarch. 4 Negotiations were reopened with 
RanjTt Singh, who was likewise out of humour with the 
English about Sind, and he was not unwilling to aid the 
Shah in the recovery of his rightful throne ; but the views of 
the Sikh reached to the Persian frontier as well ns to the 
shores of the ocean, and lie suggested that it would be well 
if the slaughter of kino were prohibited throughout Afghani- 
stan, and if the gates of Sonm&th were restored to their 
original temple. The Shah was not prepared for these con- 
cessions, and he evaded them by reminding the Malmrujil 
that his chosen allies, the English, freely took the lives 
of cows, and that a prophecy foreboded the downfall 
of the Sikh empire on the removal of the gates from 
Ghazni.® 


A Capt. Wade to tho Resident, at Delhi, 25th duly 1828. 

2 Resident at Delhi to ('apt. Wudo, 25th duly 1827. 

3 Government to Resident at Delhi, 12th .Tumi 1829, 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Sept, 1831. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Nov. 1831. — Considering tho 
ridicule occasioned by tho subsequent removal by the English of 
those traditional gatos, it may gratify tho approvers and originators 
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In 1832 a rumoured advance of the Persians against 1832. 
Herat gave further encouragement to Shah Shuja in his a F , 
designs. 1 The perplexed Amirs of Sind offered him assistance gotiatio 
if he would relinquish his supremacy, and the Shah promised Su 
acquiescence if he succeeded. 2 To Ranjit Singh the Shah Sindian! 
offered to waive his right to Peshawar and other districts 1832 - 
beyond the Indus, and also to give an acquittance for the 
Koh-i-nur diamond, in return for assistance in men and 
money. The Maharaja was doubtful what to do ; he was 
willing to secure an additional title to Peshawar, but he 
was apprehensive of the Shah’s designs, should the expedi- 
tion be successful. 3 He wished, moreover, to know the 
precise views of the English, and he therefore proposed that 
they should be parties to any engagement entered into, for 
he had no confidence, he said, in Afghans. 4 Each of the 
three parties had distinct and incompatible objects. Ranjit 
Singh wished to get rid of the English commercial objections 
to disturbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid the right- 
ful political paramount in its recovery. The ex-king thought 
the Maharaja really wished to get him into his power, and 
the project of dividing Sind fell to the ground. 5 The 
Talpur Amirs, on their part, thought that they would save 
Shikarpur by playing into the Shah’s hands, and they 
therefore endeavoured to prevent a coalition between him 
and the Sikh ruler. 0 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with The 
Ranjit Singh, but as his neutrality was essential, especially indffierer 
wilh regard to Shikarpur, a treaty of alliance was entered about tin 

of that measure to know that they were of some local importance, attempts 
When the author was at Bahawalpur in 1845, a number of Afghan 
merchants oame to ask him whether their restoration could be 
brought about — for the repute of the fane (a tomb made a temple by 
superstition), and tho income of its pir or saint, had much declined. 

They would carefully convey them back, they said, and they added 
that they understood the Hindus did not want them, and that of 
course they could be of no value to the Christians I 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th Oct. 1832. 

2 Capt. Wado to Government, 15th Sept. 1832. 

3 Capt. Wado to Government, 13th Dec. 1832. 

4 Capt, Wado to Government, 31st Deo. 1832. 

5 Capt. Wado to Government, 9th April 1833. 

0 Capt. Wado to Government, 27th March 1833. 
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1832. into by which the districts beyond the Indus, and in th#» 
possession of the Sikhs, were formally ceded l.<> theMuhfufija.i 
The English had also become less averse to his attempt, and 
he was assured that his annual stipend would be continued 
to his family, and no warning was held out to him against 
returning, as had before been done. 2 A third of Jus yearly 
allowance was even advanced to him : but the political 
agent was at the same time desired to impress upon all 
people, that the British Government had no interest in the 
Shah’s proceedings, that its policy w us one of complete 
but Dost neutrality, and it was added that Host Muhammad could be 
rnSd Khan 80 assured “ re P ] y to a J etler received from him) D (Wt 
is alarmed, Muhammad had mastered Kabul shortly after Muhammad 
an^courts Azim Khan’s death, and he soon learnt to become appro- 
friendship, hensive of the English. In 1832 he cautioned the Amirs of 
Sind against allowing them to establish a commercial 
fectory in Shikarpur, as Shah Sliuja would certainly soon 
follow to guard it with an anny,« and he next sought 
in the usual way, to ascertain the views of the Jmni * 
mounts of India by entering into a correspondence with 


in th0 mUm "fJMwiuy 

Feb. iek 1833 ' He had wrth hun about 200,000 rupees in treasure 
and nearly 3,000 armed followers. 5 lie got a gtm and some 

1 This treaty, which became tho foundation of the -iv;, 
Treaty of 1838, was drawn up in March )ln ,i u n _i. B 11( ” r . , ° 

SS^itoGSfsrfi 11 " n 

become notorious Z StSSTo^ST bo inft,r « w1 ’ 

however, was to keep Shah fihuisi't .mi Mulmmin ^ 1 1 ‘ l main object, 

to have held that he P was safe from the EndfoVt?" 4 *“! 

Lahore remained lf *“ * themselves so long as 

which the English wS onoht to °* t,,a «*tont to 

the Aaiatic b ° «MS, see 

Moororoft’s Travel,, p. 340 jT’voI t?® 0 * 8 * by p **fe"w Wilson in 
Capt. Wade to Government, 8th April 1838. 
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the middle of May, and he entered Shikarpur without 
opposition. The Sindians did not oppose him, but they 
rendered him no assistance, and they at last thought it 
better to break with him at once than to put their means 
into his hands for their own more assured destruction. 1 But 
they were signally defeated near Shikarpur on the 9th 
January 1834, and they willingly paid 500,000 rupees in 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute for Shikarpur, to get 
rid of the victor’s presence. 2 The Shah proceeded towards 
Kandahar, and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood 
of that city for a few months ; but, on the 1st July, he was 
brought to action by Dost Muhammad Khan and his 
brothers, and fairly routed. 3 After many wanderings, and 
an appeal to Persia and to Shah Kamran of Herat, and also 
an attempt upon Shikarpur, 4 * he returned to his old asylum 
at Ludhiana in March 1835, bringing with him about 
250,000 rupees in money and valuables. 6 

Ranjit Singh, on his part, was apprehensive that Shah 
Shuja might set aside their treaty of alliance, so he resolved 
to guard against the possible consequences of the ex-king’s 
probable success, and to seize Peshawar before his tributaries 
could tender their allegiance to Kabul. 6 A large force, under 
the nominal command of the Maharaja’s grandson, Nau 
Nihal Singh, but really led by Sirdar Hari Singh, crossed 
the Indus, and an increased tribute of horses was demanded 
on the plea of the prince’s presence, for the first time, at the 
head of an army. The demand would seem to have been 
complied with, but the citadel of Peshawar was nevertheless 
assaulted and taken on the 6th May 1834. 7 The hollow 
negotiations with Sultan Muhammad Khan are understood 
to have been precipitated by the impetuous Hari Singh, 
who openly expressed his contempt foT all Afghans, and 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th Aug. 1833, and the Memoirs of 
the Bahawalpur Family. 

2 Oapt. Wade to Government, 30th Jan, 1834. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 25th July 1834. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 21st Oet. and 29th Dec. 1834, and 
6th Feb. 1845. 

e Capt. Wade to Government, 19th March 1835. 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June 1834. 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May 1834. 
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did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
Peshawar. 1 

The Sikhs were, in the meantime, busy elsewhere as well 
as in Peshawar itself. In 1882 Hari Singh had finally 
a routed the Muhammadan tribes above Attock, and to better 
ensure their obedience, he built a fort on the right side of 
■ the Indus. 2 In 1884 a force was employed against the 
Afghans of Tak and Bannu, beyond Dera Ismail Khan ; 
but a considerable detachment signally failed in an attack 
upon a mountain stronghold, and a chief of rank and up- 
wards of 300 men were slain. The ill success vexed the 
Maharaja, and he desired his agent to explain to the British 
authorities the several particulars ; but lest they should 
still be disposed to reflect upon the quality of his troops, he 
reminded Capt. Wade that such things had happened before, 
that his rash officers did not wait until a breach had been 
effected, and that, indeed, the instance of General Gillespie 
and the Gurkhas at Kalanga afforded an exact illustration 
of what had taken place ! 3 In 1833 the grandson of Sansar 
Chand, of Katotch, was induced to return to his country, 
and on his way through Ludhiana he was received with 
considerable ceremony by the British authorities, for the 
fame of Sansar Chand gave to his posterity some semblance 
of power and regal dignity. A jaglr or fief of 50,000 rupees 
was conferred upon the young chief, for the Maharaja was 
not disposed from nature to be wantonly harsh, nor from 
policy to drive any one to desperation. 4 During the same 
year Ranjlt Singh proposed to send a chief to Calcutta with 
presents for the King of England, and not improbably with 
the view of ascertaining the general opinion about his designs 
on Sind. The mission, under Gujar Singh Majithla, finally 

1 These views of Hari Singh’s were sufficiently notorious in tho 
Punjab some years ago, when that chief was a person beforo the 
public. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 7th Aug. 1832. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, 10th May 1834. Dera Ismail Khan 
and the country about it was not fairly brought into order until 
two years afterwards. (Capt. Wade to Government, 7th and 13th 
July 1836.) 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Oct, 1833, and 3rd Jan. 
1835* 
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took its departure in September 1834, and was absent a 1833-6. 
year and a half. 1 2 

Wheh Mr. Moorcroft was in Ladakh (in 1821, &c.) 3 the Ranjit ^ 
fear of Ranjit Singh was general in that country, and the L a^akh f d 
Sikh governor of Kashmir had already demanded the pay- 1821. 
ment of tribute ; 3 * * * * but the weak and distant state was little 
molested until the new Rajas of Jammu had obtained the 
government of the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jhelum, and felt that their influence with Ranjit Singh was 
secure and commanding. In 1834 Zorawar Singh, Raja Ladakh 
Gulab Singh’s commander in Kishtwar, took advantage of by 

internal disorders in Leh, and declared that an estate, ' mu Raj is, 
anciently held by the Kishtwar chief, must be restored. He 1834-5. 
crossed into the southern districts, but did not reach the 
capital until early in 1835. He sided with one of the con- 
tending parties, deposed the reigning Raja, and set up his 
rebellious minister in his stead. He fixed a tribute of 
30,000 rupees, he placed a garrison in the fort, he retained 
some districts along the northern slopes of the Himalayas, 
and reached Jammu with his spoils towards the close of 

1835. The dispossessed Raja complained to the Chinese 
authorities in Lassa ; but, as the tribute continued to be 
regularly paid by his successor, no notice was taken of the 
usurpation. The Governor of Kashmir complained that 
Gulab Singh’s commercial regulations interfered with the 
regular supply of shawl wool, and that matter was at once 
adjusted ; yet the grasping ambition of the favourites never- 
theless caused Ranjit Singh some misgivings amid all their 
protestations of devotion and loyalty. 3 

But Ranjit Singh’s main apprehensions were on the side Ranjit 
of Peshawar, and his fondest hopes in the direction of Sind. t J e ^ g 

The defeat which the Amirs had sustained diminished their claims on 
confidence in themselves, and when Shah Shuja returned ^ k ^ ur 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 11th Sept. 1834, and 4th April 1836. Sin?,” 8 

2 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 420. 1835-6. 

a Capt. Wade to Government, 27th Jan. 1835, and Mr. Vigne, 

Travels in Kashmir and Tibet , ii. 352; their statements being 

corrected or amplified from the author’s manuscript notes. The 

prince Kharak Singh bocame especially apprehensive of the designs 

of tho Jammu family. (Capt. Wade to Government, 10th Aug. 

1836. ) 
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1835-G. beaten from Kandahar, Nur Muhammad of Hyderabad was 
Ncgotia- understood to be willing to surrender Shikiirpur Lo the 
lions. Maharaja, on condition of his guarantee against the attempts 
of the ex-king. 1 But this pretext would not get rid of the 
English objections ; and RanjTt Singh, moreover, had little 
confidence in the Sindians. He kept, as a check over 
them, a representative of the expelled Kalhoras, as a pen- 
sioner on his bounty, in Rajanpur beyond the Indus ; 2 and, 
at once to overawe both them and the Barakzais, he again 
opened a negotiation with Shah Shuja as soon as he returned 
to Ludhiana. 3 But his main difficulty was with his British 
allies ; and, to prove to them the reasonableness of his 
discontent, he would instance the secret aid which the 
Mazari freebooters received from the Amirs ; 4 he would 
again insist that Shikarpur was a dependency of the chiefs 
of Khorassan, 6 - and he would hint that the river below 
Mithankot was not the Indus but the Sutlej, the river of the 
treaty, — the stream which had so long given freshness and 
beauty to the emblematic garden of their friendship, and 
which continued its fertilizing way to the ocean, separating, 
yet uniting, the realms of the two brotherly powers of the 
East 1 6 

Ranjit But the English had formed a treaty of navigation with 
ambition Sind, and the designs of Ranjlt Singh were displeasing to 
displeasing them. They said they could not view without regret and 
English, disapprobation the prosecution of plans of unprovoked 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, fith Eel). 1835. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th .Juno 1834. iSarafraz Khun, 
otherwise called Ghulam Shah, was tko Kalhora expelled by the 
Talpurs. Ho recoivod Rajanpur in jagir from Kabul, ami wuh 
maintained in it by Ranjit Singh. The plaeo was hold to yield 
100,000 rupees, including certain rents reserved by the state, but tho 
district was not really worth 30,000 rupees. 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th April 1835, and other lottors 
of tho samo year. Tho Maharaja still urgod that tho English should 
guarantee, as it were, Shah Shuja’s moderation in success ; partly, 
perhaps, bocauso tho greatness of tho older dynasty of Ahmad Shah 
still dwelt in tho mind of tho first paramount of the Sikhs, but partly 
also with tho view of sounding his European allies as to their real 
intentions. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Oct, 1835. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Jan. 1837. 

0 Capt. Wado to Government, 5th Oct. 1835. 
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hostility against, states to which they were bound by ties 1835-6. 

of interest and goodwill. 1 * They therefore wished to dissuade 

lianjlt Singh against, any attempt on Shikarpur ; but they 
felt that, this must be done discreetly, for their object was 
to remain on terms of friendship with every one, and to 
make their influence available for the preservation of the 
general peace.* Such were the sentiments of the English ; 
but, in the meantime, the border disputes between the Sikhs 
and Sindians were fast tending to produce a rupture. In 
18S13 the predatory tribe of Mnzuris, lying along the right 
bank of Hut Indus, below Mithankot, had been chastised 
by the Governor of Multan, who proposed to put a garrison 
in their stronghold of Kojlmn, but was restrained by the 
Maharaja from so doing. 3 In 1835 the Amirs of Khairpur 
were believed to be instigating the Mazaris in their attacks 
on the Sikh posts ; and us the tribe was regarded by the 
English us dependent on Wind, although possessed of such 


a degree of separate existence as to warrant its mention in 
the eommereinl arrangements as being entitled to a fixed 
portion of the whole toll, the Amirs were informed that the 
English looked to them to restrain the Mazaris, so as to 
deprive Run jit Singh of all pretext for interference. 4 The 
aggressions nevertheless continued, or were alleged to be ThoMaM 
continued ; nnd in August !«:»«, like Multan Governor took 


formal of Wojlian.* In the October following the 

MaKilris were brought to action and defeated, and the Sikhs 
oecupied a fort called Ken, to the south of Rojhan, and 
beyond the projw*r limit of that tribe. 4 * & 

Thus was Itnnjft Singh gradually feeling his way by force ; 
but the English had, in the meantime, resolved to go far 
Jwycmri him in diplomacy. It had been determined that 
('apt. Humes should proceed on a commercial mission to 

1 Govorrmwni to Oapfc, Wudo, 22nd Aug. 183«.-This plea will 
recall to mind the usual argument of the Romans for interference, viz. 
that tfovt friends were not to \n molested by strangers. 

a Government to ('apt. Wado, 22nd Aug. 1838. 

» GapL Wade to Government, 27th May 1835. 

4 Oovomnumt to ( topt. Wade, 27th May 1835, and 6th Sept. 1836 ; 

ami Government to OuL Pottinger, 10th Wept. 1838. 

& Gant, Wado to Government, 29th Aug. 1838. 

• (topi. Wade to Government, 2nd Nov. 1830. 
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the co un tries bordering on the Indus, with the view of 
completing the reopening of that river to the truflic of the 
world . 1 But the Maharaja, it was said, should understand 
that their objects were purely mercantile, and that, indeed, 
his aid was looked for in establishing somewhere a great 
entrepdt of trade, such as, it had once been hoped, might 
have been commenced at Mithankot . 2 Yet the views of the 
British authorities with regard to Sind were inevitably 
becoming political as well as commercial. The condition 
of that country, said the Governor-General, hud been much 
thought about, and the result was a oonviclion that the 
connexion with it should be drawn closer . 8 The Amirs, he 
continued, might desire the protection of the English against 
Ranjit Singh, and previous negotiations, which their fears 
or their hostility had broken off, might be renewed with a 
view to giving them assistance ; and, finally, it was deter- 
mined that the English Government should mediate between 
Ranjit Singh and the Sindians, and afterwards adjust the 
other external relations of the Amirs when a Resident should 
be stationed at Hyderabad. 

With regard to Ranjit Singh, the English rulers observed 
that they were bound by the strongest considerations of 
political interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh 
power along the course of the Indus, and that, all hough 
they would respect the acknowledged territories of the 
MaharSja, they desired that his existing relations of peace 
should not be disturbed ; for, if war took place, the Indus 
would never be opened to commerce. The political agent 
was directed to use every means short of menace to induce 
Ranjit Singh to abandon his designs against Shikiirpur ; 
and Shah Shuja, whose hopes were still great, and whose 
negotiations were still talked of, was to be told that if he 
left Ludhiana he must not return, and that the maintenance 
for his family would be at once discontinued. With regard 
to the Mazaris, whose lands had been actually occupied by 
the Sikhs, it was said that their reduction hud effected an 
object of general benefit, and that the question of their 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 5th Sept. 1830. 

2 Government to Oapt. Wtwlo, 5th Hopt. 1830. 

• Government to Col. Eottingor, 20th Hnpfc. 1830. 
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permanent control could be determined at a 1 Wfcre 1836. 
period. 1 

The Sindians, on their part, complained that the fortf Tte 
of Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Ranjit Singh’s ® uldi ®P 8 
demand that their annual complimentary or prudential anSready 
offerings should be increased, or that a large sum should be t0 Tesorfc t0 
paid for the restoration of their captured fort, they avowed 
their determination to resort to arms. 2 Nor can there be Kan]it 
any doubt that Sind would have been invaded by the Sin «^ 
Sikhs, had not Col. Pottinger’s negotiations for their pro- readyf 
tection deterred the Maharaja from an act which he appre- 
hended the English might seize upon to declare their alliance 
at an end. The princes Kharak Singh and Nau Nihal Singh 
were each on the Indus, at the head of considerable armies, 
and the remonstrances of the British political agent alone 
detained the Maharaja himself at Lahore. Nevertheless, 
so evenly were peace and war balanced in Ranjit Singh’s 
mind, that Capt. Wade thought it advisable to proceed to 
his capital to explain to him in person the risks he would 
incur by acting in open opposition to the British Government. 

He listened, and at last yielded. His deference, he said, to but yields 
the wishes of his allies took place of every other considers- planta- 
tion ; he would let his relations with the Amirs of Sind tionsof 
remain on their old footing, he would destroy the fort of 
Ken, but he would continue to occupy Rojhan and the 
Maz&ri territory. 8 Ranjit Singh was urged by his chiefs not 
to yield to the demands of the English, for to their under- 
standing it was not clear where such demands would stop ; 
but he shook his head, and asked them what had become of 
the two hundred thousand speaTS of the MaTathas ! 4 — and, 

1 Government to Capt, Wade, 26th Sept. 1836. 

* Capt. Wado to Government, 2nd Nov, and 13th Deo, 1836, 

8 Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Jan. 1837. 

4 Cf. Capt. Wado to Government, 11th Jan. 1837. Ranjit Singh 
not unfroquontly referred to the overthrow of the Maratha power as a 
reason for remaining, under all and any circumstances, on good terms 
with his European allies, Seo also Col. Wade’s Narrative of Personal 
Services, p. 44, note. [Though the Maharaja kept loyaJIy to his 
treaty of friendship with the English, he occasionally manifested 
Home suspicion of their victorious advance in India, On one oooasion 
ho was shown a map of the country in whioh the English possessions 
wore marked in red. The Maharaja asked what the red portions 
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. * as if to show how completely he professed to forget or forgive 

the check imposed on him, he invited the Governor-General 
to be present at Lahore on the occasion of the marriage of 
the grandson whom he had hoped to hail as the conqueror 
of Sind. 1 Nevertheless he continued to entertain a hope 
that his objects might one day be attained ; he avoided ’ 
a distinct settlement of the boundary with the Amirs, and 
tinuesto Ql ues tion of supremacy over the Mazaris. 2 Neither 

hold fioj- was he disposed to relinquish Rojhan ; the place remained 
han^with a Sikh possession, and it may be regarded to have become 
views. formally such by the submission of the chief of the tribe in 
the year 1838. 3 

TheEngiish It: is now necessar y to go back for some years to trace the 
and Barak- connexion of the English Government with the Barakzai 
zais, 1829- ru i ers 0 f Afghanistan. Muhammad Azim Khan died in 
1823, as has been mentioned, immediately after Peshawar 
became tributary to the Sikhs. His son Hablb-ullah nomi- 
nally succeeded to the supremacy which Fateh Khan and 
Muhammad Azim had both exercised ; but it soon became 
evident that the mind of the youth was unsettled, and his 
violent proceedings enabled his crafty and unscrupulous 
uncle, Dost Muhammad Khan, to seize Kabul, Ghazni, 'and 
Jalalabad as his own, while a second set of his brothers 
held Kandahar in virtual independence, and a third governed 
Peshawar as the tributaries of Ranjit Singh. 4 In the year 
1824 Mr. Moorcroft, the traveller, was upon the whole well 
satisfied with the treatment he received from the Barak- 
zais, although their patronage cost him money. 11 A few 
hammad U " years afterwards Sultan Muhammad Khan of Peshawar, 
Khan soli- who had most to fear from strangers, opened a communica- 
cits the tion th e political agent at Ludhiana, 6 and in 1829 ho 

indicated, and on being told tossed the map aside with tho impatient 
remark, Sab lal hojaega (All will become rod). — E d.] 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Jan. 1837. 

2 Oapt. Wado to Government, 13th and 15th Fob., 8th July, and 
10th Aug. 1837. 

* Capt. Wado to Government, 9th Jan. 1838. 

4 Of. Moorcroft, Trawls, ii. 345, &e , and Munshi Mohan Lal, 
Life of Dost Muhammad Khan, i. 130, 153, &e. 

8 Moorcroft, Travels, ii. 340, 347. 

•Capt. Wade to tho Resident at Delhi, 21st April 1828. 
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wished to negotiate as an independent chief with the 1829-32. 
British Government. 1 But the several brothers were fnendfihip 
jealous of one another, many desired separate principalities, or protec- 
Dost Muhammad aimed at supremacy, rumours of Persian l^hah ^ 
designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive policy against the 
of Ranjit Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east, 
and the chance presence of English travellers in Afghani- 
stan again led them to hope that the foreign masters of 
India might be induced to give them stability between 
contending powers. 2 In 1832 Sultan Muhammad Khan 
again attempted to open a negotiation, if only for the release 
of his son, who was a hostage with Ranjit Singh. 8 The 
Nawab, Jabbar Khan of Kabul, likewise addressed letters 
to the British frontier authority, and in 1832 Dost Muham- Dost Mu- 
mad himself directly asked for the friendship of the English. 4 
All these communications were* politely acknowledged, but the same, 
at the time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of 1832 ‘ 
connexion with rulers so remote. 5 

In 1834 new dangers threatened the usurping Barakzais. 

Shah Shuja had defeated the Sindians and had arrived in hensivo 
force at Kandahar, and the brothers onee again endeavoured 
to bring themselves within the verge of British supremacy, again prest 
They had heard of English arts as well as of English arms ; 

th fr 

1 Capt. Wado to Government, 19th May 1832. The brothers had English; 
already (1823, 1824) made similar proposals through Mr. Moorcroft. 

(See Travels, ii. 340.) 

2 Mr. Fraser and Mr. Stirling, of the Bengal Civil Service, were in 
A fgh Bn i H+,g.n 3 the former in 1826, apparently, and the latter in 1828. 

Mr. Masson also entered the country by way of the Lower Punjab 
in 1827, and the American, Dr. Harlan, followed him in a year by 
the same route. Dr. Harlan came to Lahore in 1829, after leading 
the En glish authorities to believe that he desired to constitute himself 
an agent between their Government and Shah Shuja, with reference 
doubtless to the ex-king’s designs on Kabul. (Resident at Delhi to 
Capt. Wade, 3rd Feb. 1829.) The Rev. Mr. Wolff should he included 
among the travellers in Central Asia at the time in question. 

* Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May and 3rd July 1832. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th July 1832, and 17th Jan. 1833. 

Col. Wade in the Narrative, of Personal Services, p. 23, note, regards 
these overtures of Dost Muhammad, and also the increased interest 
of Russia and Persia in Afghan afEairs, to Lieut. Burnes’s Journey 
(to Bokhara, in 1832) and to Shah Shuja’s designs. 

6 Government to Capt. Wade, 28th Feb. 1833. 
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1834. they knew that all were accessible of flattery, and Jabbar 
and Jabbar suddenly proposed to send his son to Ludhiana, in 

Khansends order, he said, that his mind might be improved by Euro- 
jL^dM"* 0 P ean science and civilization. 1 But Jabbar Khun, while lie 
6thMay a> appeared to adhere to Dost Muhammad rather than to 
1834 * others, had nevertheless an ambition of his own, and he was 
more than suspected of a wish to make his .admiration of 
the amenities of English life the means of acquiring political 
power. 2 Thus, doubtful of all about him, Dost Muhammad 
left Kabul to oppose Shah Shuja, but tlic Sikhs had, in the 
meantime, occupied Peshawar, and the perplexed ruler 
grasped once more at British aid as his only sure resource. 3 
Dost Mu- He tendered his submission as a dependent of Great Britain, 
fornSl^ an< * k avin & thus endeavoured to put his dominions in trust, 
tenders^ is he gave Shah Shuja battle. But the Shiili was defeated, and 
t ^ ie re j°i cin & victor forgot his difficulties. lie declared war 
T?n g ii«ii j against the Sikhs on account of their capture of Peshawar, 
I834^ y an< * he en< *eavourcd to ma ^ e it a religious contest by rousing 

but defeats the P°P ula tion generally to destroy infidel invaders. 4 He 
Shah Shuja assumed the proud distinction of 4 Ghazi or champion of 
covers' the faith, and the vague title of ‘ Amir which he inter- 
confidence. preted 6 the noble ’, for he did not care to wholly offend his 
brothers, whose submission he desired, and whose assistance 
was necessary to him. 5 

Dost Mu- Dost Muhammad Khan, amid all his exultation, was still 
attempts to willing to use the intervention of unbelievers as well as the 
recover arms of the faithful, and he asked the English masters of 
Peshawar. j ndia t0 h e ip him in recovering Peshawar. 0 The youth 
who had been sent to Ludhiana to become a student, was 
invested with the powers of a diplomatist, and the Antfr 
sought to prejudice the British authorities against the Sikhs, 
by urging that his nephew and th&ir guest had been treated 
with suspicion, and had suffered restraint on his way across 
the Punjab. But the English had not yet thought of rc- 

1 Oapt, Wade to Government, 9th Maroh 1834. 

2 Capt. Wado to Government, 17th May 1834. Of. Mruwon, 
Journeys , iii. 218, 220. 

8 Oapt. Wado to Government, 17th Juno 1834, 

4 Oapt. Wade to Government, 25th Sopt, 1834. 

6 Oapt. Wado to Government, 27th Jan. 1835. 

0 Oapt. Wade to Government, 4th Jan. and 13th Jtfuh. 1835, 
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quiring him to be an ally for purposes of their own, and 1835. 

Dost Muhammad was simply assured that the son of Nawab 
Jabbar Khan should be well taken care of on the eastern 
side of the Sutlej. A direct reply to his solicitation was The 
avoided, by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans English 
were a commercial people equally with the English, and on terfenng?' 
the favourite scheme of the great traffickers of the world, 
the opening of the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it 
was added, that the new impulse given to trade would 
better help the two governments to cultivate a profitable 
friendship, and the wondering Amir, full of warlike schemes, 
was naively asked, whether he had any suggestions to offer 
about a direct route for merchandise between Kabul and 
the great boundary river of the Afghans ! 1 The English 
rulers had also to reply to Ranjlt Singh, who was naturally 
suspicious of the increasing intimacy between his allies and 
his enemies, and who desired that the European lords might 
appear rather as his than as Dost Muhammad’s supporters ; 
but the Governor- General observed that any endeavours 
to mediate would lead to consequences seriously embarrass- 
ing, and that Dost Muhammad would seem to have in- 
terpreted general professions of amity into promises of 
assistance. 2 

The two parties were thus left to their own means. Ranjlt 
Ranjlt Singh began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Khan 
from the Amir, with whom he had sought a refuge on the hammad in 
occupation of Peshawar by the Sikhs ; and the ejected p^* ar 
tributary listened the more readily to the Maharaja’s pro- 1835. 
positions, as he apprehended that Dost Muhammad would 
retain Peshawar for himself, should Ranjlt Singh be beaten. 

Dost Muhammad came to the eastern entrance of the 
Khaibar Pass, and Ranjlt Singh amused him with proposals 
until he had concentrated his forces. On the 11th of May 
1835, the Amir was almost surrounded. He was to have 

been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent to retires 

rather 

1 Government to Capt. Wade, 19th April 1834, and 11th Peb. 1835. than risk a. 
Abdul Ghias Khan, tho son of Jabbar Khan, reached Ludhiana in Jattle,13th 
June 1834, and the original intention of sending him to study at m y 
Delhi was abandoned. 

2 Government to Oapt. Wade, 20th April 1835. 

p 
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1835-6' retreat, which he did with the loss of two guns and some bag- 

gage. He had designed to carry off the Sikh envoys, and to 
profit by their presence as hostages or as prisoners ; but 
his brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, to whom the execu- 
tion of the project had been entrusted, had determined on 
joining Ranjlt Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him 
a favourable introduction to the victor. Sultan Muhammad 
and his brothers had considerable jaglrs conferred on them 
in the Peshawar district, but the military control and civil 
management of the province was vested solely in an officer 
appointed from Lahore. 1 

haunmad" ^ ost Muhammad suffered much in general estimation by 
loXT withdrawing from an encounter with the Sikhs. His hopes 

Peraia but in the En S Ilsh had not bornc fruit, and be was disposed to 
stilTprefcrs court Persia ; 2 but the connexion was of less political credit 

alhance USh utility than onc with the English, and he tried once 
l836? Ce ’ more to move the Governor-General in his favour. The 
Sikhs, he said, were faithless, and lie was wholly devoted to 
har Chiefe* the interests of the British Government. 3 The KandahiiT 
desirous of brothers, also, being pressed by Shah Kamran of Herat, 
Rauift 1 and una ble to obtain aid from Dost Muhammad, made 
Singh en- propositions to the English authorities ; but Kamriin’s own 
deavours to apprehensions of Persia soon relieved them of their fears, 
f?ost°Mur and ^ey did not press their solicitations for European aid. 4 
hammad. Ranjlt Singh, on his part, disliked an English and Afghan 
alliance, and sought to draw Dost Muhammad within the 
vortex of his own influence. He gave the Amir vague hopes 
of obtaining Peshawar, and he asked him to send him some 
horses, which he had learnt was a sure way of leading others 
to believe they had won his favour. Dost Muhammad was 

_ _ 1 c fPj- Wad ? to ^eminent, 25th April, and 1st, 15th, and 19th 
1 ? 3 f; _ 01 Masson, Journeys, iii. 342, &c. ; Mohan Lai, Ufa 
Muhammad, i. 172, &c. ; and also Dr. Harlan’s Tndia ak 
Afghanistan, pp. 124, 158. Dr. Harlan himself was one of the envoys 
sent to Dost Muhammad on the occasion. 

The Sikhs are commonly said to hovo had 80,000 mon in thn 
Peshawar valley at this time. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 23rd Pob. 1830. Dost Muhammad's 
overtures to Porsia seom to havo commonood in Sept. 1836 

* Capt. Wade to Govemmont, 10th July 1830. 

1 Capt. Wade to Govemmont, 9th March 1830. 
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not unwilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a tribu- 
tary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would be 
declared by the Sikh to refer to Kabul and not to that 
province. 1 The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind, 
and he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks. 2 
He was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs 
had sounded his brother, JabbaT Khan, and as Sirdar Harl 
Singh had occupied the entrance of the Khaibar Pass and 
entrenched a position at Jamrud, as the basis of his scheme 
for getting through the formidable defile. 3 The Kabul troops 
marched and assembled on the eastern side of Khaibar, 
under the command of Muhammad Akbar Khan, 4 the 
most warlike of the Amir’s sons. An attack was made on 
the post at Jamrud, on the 30th of April 1837 ; but the 
Afghans could not carry it, although they threw the Sikhs 
into disorder. Ilarl Singh, by feigning a retreat, drew the 
enemy more fully into the plains ; the brave leader was 
present everywhere amid his retiring and rallying masses, 
but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival of 
another portion of the Kabul forces converted the confusion 
of the Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were 
lost ; the Afghans could not master Jamrud or Peshawar 
itself, and, after plundering the valley for a few days, they 
retreated rather than risk a second battle with the rein- 
forced army of Lahore. 5 


1 Capt. Wade to Govommont, 12th April 1837. 

2 Capt. Wado to Government, 1st May 1837. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Jan. 1837. 

\ [Afterwards the murderer of Sir W. Macnaghten and the chief 
iwitor in tho tragody of the retreat from Kabul (1842).— Ed.] 

t Capt. Wado to Government, 13th and 23rd May and 5th July 
1837. Cf. Masson, Journeys, iii. 382, 387, and Mohan Lai, Life of 
Duet Muhammad, i. 226, &o. 

It sooms that tho Afghans were at first routed or repulsed with the 
loss of soma guns, hut that the opportune amval ofSkams-ud^chn 
Khan, a relation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned 
tho luvttlo in their favour. It is nevertheless belwved that had 
not ilarl .Singh been killed, the Kkhswould haveretaevedthe day^ 
Tlu. troops in tho Peshawar valley had been considerably xeduoed by 
the withdrawal of large parties to Lahore, tomatoa display on the 
occasion of Nau NihSl Singh’s marriage, and of the expected visit 
of tho English Govornor-General and Oommander-m-Oluef. 
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The death of liar! Singh and the defeat of his army 
caused some anxiety in Lahore ; hut the MahilrAjA promptly 
roused his people to exertion, and all readily responded If* 
his call. It is stated that field guns were dragged from 
Ramnagur, on the Chenfib, to Peshawar in six days, a 
distance by road of more than two hundred miles.' Hanjft 
Singh advanced in person to Hohtas. and the active Dhian 
Singh hastened to the frontier, and set, an example of 
devotion and labour by working with Ids own hands on the 
foundations of a regular fort at Jamrud.- Host Muhammad 
was buoyed up by his fruitless victory, and be became 
more than ever desirous of reeo\ering a province so wholly 
Afghan ; but Ituiijff Singh contrived to amuse him, and the 
Maharaja was found to he again in treaty with the Amir, 
and again in treaty with Shfth Shujft, and with Imth at the 
same time.* Hut the commercial envoy of the KngliNh 
had gradually sailed high up tin* Indus of their imaginary 
‘commerce, and to his Government the time seemed to have 
come when political interference would no longer he em- 
barrassing, lit it, on the contrary, highly advantageous to 
schemes of peaceful trade and beneficial intercourse. It was 
made known that the British rulers* would he glad to he the 
means of negotiating a peace honourable to f hi! I t parties, 
yet the scale was turned in favour of the Afghan, by the 
simultaneous admission that Peshawar was a place to which 
Dcmt Muhammad could scarcely be expected to resign all 
claim . 4 Nevertheless, it was said, the wishes of Hnnjlt Singh 
could be ascertained by (’apt. Wade, and (’apt. Humes 
could similarly inquire about the views of the Amir, The 
latter officer was formally invested with diplomatic jwiwers,* 
and the idle designs, or restless intrigues, of Persians amt 
Russians, warn caused the disputes of Sikhs and Afghans to 

1 Lieut. Col, Stein bach {Punjab, pp. iM, UK) mentions that he hud 
himself jtmrt lted with his Sikh regiment 300 mill* in twelve days, and 
that the disUneit had been jh 'dunned by others in eleven. 

* Mr, Clerk’s Memorandum of 1842, regarding the Sikh chiefs, 
drawn up for land KJIctihnrniigh. 

* <f, Capt, Wade to Giivcniincnf, 3rd June island (hitcmuicnt 
to (’apt. Wade, 7th Aug. IH37. 

* Government to Capt. Wade, B 1 at July 1837, 

* Uuvomiuont to <fy>i, Wadi*, 1 1th Sept. 1837* 
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merge in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shuja on the - 
throne of Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of 
the English masters of India was again disturbed by the 
Tumoured march of European armies/ and their suspicions 
were further roused by the conduct of the French General, 
Allard. That officer, after a residence of several years in 
the Punjab, had been enabled to visit his native country, 
and he returned by way of Calcutta in the year 1836. While 
in France he had induced his Government to give him a 
document, accrediting him to Ranjit Singh, in case his life 
should be endangered, or in case he should be refused per- 
mission to quit the Lahore dominions. It was understood 
by the English that the paper was only to be produced to 
the Maharaja in an extremity of the kind mentioned ; but 
General Allard himself considered that it was only to be so 
laid in form before the English authorities , in support of 
a demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened. 
He at once delivered his credentials to the Sikh ruler ; it 
was rumoured that General Allard had become a French 
ambassador, and it was some time before the British 
authorities forgave the fancied deceit, or the vain effrontery 
of their guest. 1 2 


1837. 


and'are 

further 

dissatisfied 

with the 

proceedings 

of General 

Allard. 


1 The idea of Russian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British viceroy in 1831 (see Murray, Ranjit Singh, by Prinsep, 
p. 168), and it at the same time possessed the inquiring but sanguine 
mind of Capt. Bumes, who afterwards gave the notion so much 
notoriety. (See Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Aug. 1831.) 

2 The author gives what tho French officers held to be the intended 
use of tho credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 
with whom he formerly had conversations on the Bubj ect . The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British ambassador 
in Paris, as well as by the authorities in Calcutta, with whom General 
Allard was in personal communication. (Government to Capt. Wade, 
16th Jan. and 3rd April 1837.) 

Of the two views, that of the English is the leas honourable, with 
roforence to their duty towards Ranjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any attempt on the part of a servant to put himself beyond 
tho power of his master, and any interference in that servant’s behalf 
on the part of tho British Government. 

In tho letter to Ranjit Singh, Louis Philippe is styled, in French, 
* Emporour * (Capt. Wade to Government, 15th Sept. 1837) ; a title 
which, at tho time, may have pleased the vanity of tho French, 
although it could not have informed the understandings of the Sikhs, 
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1837. Ranjit Singh had invited the Governor- General of India, 

” the Governor of Agra (Sir Charles Metcalfe), and the 
marriage of Commander-in- Chi ef of the British forces to he present at 
S’n U li Nihal nu P^ a ^ s °* his grandson, which he designed to celebrate 
1837 . 9 with much splendour. The prince was wedded to a daughter 
of the Sikh chief, Sham Singh Atariwala, in the beginning 
Sir Ilenry of March 1 837, but of the English authorities Sir Henry Fane 
LnSorc! a ^ one was able to attend. That able commander was ever 
a cq-rcful observer of military means and of soldierly 
qualities ; lie formed an estimate of the force which would 
be required for the complete subjugation of the Punjab, but 
at the same time he laid it down as a principle, that the 
Sutlej and the wastes of Rajputana and Sind were the 
best boundaries which the English could have in the cast. 1 
The prospect of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and 
hostile designs could not with honour be entertained by 
a guest. Sir Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into 
the marriage festivities of Lahore, and his active mind was 
amused with giving shape to a scheme, which the intuitive 
sagacity of Ranjit Singh had acquiesced in as pleasing to 
The Sikh the just pride or useful vanity of English soldiers. The 
OrdcS P ro J ect establishing an Order of merit similar to those 

the Star, dying exponents of warlike skill and chivalrous fraternity 

as, agreeably to Persian and Indian practice, king or queen is always 
translated 4 Padshah * equally with emperor. Sir Claude Wade scorns 
to think that the real design of the French was to open a rogular 
intercourse with Ranjit Singh, and to obtain a political influence 
in the Punjab. The Maharaja, howover, after consulting the British 
Agent, decided on not taking any notice of the overtures. (Hir 
Claude Wade, Narrative, p. 38, note.) [A piece of diplomacy on 
the part of the French. Government, typical of the chicanery of Louis 
Philippe and his advisors. The monarch who could perpetrate the 
sordid scandal of the Spanish marriage was equally capable of an 
underhand intrigue with Ranjit Singh. — Ed.] 

1 These views of Sir Henry Fane’s may not bo on record, but they 
were well known to those about his Excellency. HiB estimate was, 
as I remember to have heard from Oapt. Wade, 87,000 men, and he 
thought there might be a two years’ active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly useful in enabling Lieut. - 
Col. Garden, tho indefatigable quartor-mastor-goneral of the Bengal 
Army, to compile a detailed map of that part of the oountry, and which 
formed the groundwork of all the maps used when hostilities did at 
last break out with the Sikhs. 
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among European nations, had been for some time entertained, 1837. 

and although such a system of distinction can be adapted “ — ; 

to the genius of any people, the object of the Maharaja was SingS’s 
simply to gratify his English neighbours, and advantage object the 
was accordingly taken of Sir Henry Fane’s presence to tjfnof his 
establish the 4 Order of the auspicious Star of the Punjab 9 guests and 
on a purely British model. 1 * This method of pleasing, or aUies ‘ 
occupying the attention of the English authorities, was not 
unusual with Ranjit Singh, and he was always ready to 
impure concerning matters which interested them, or which 
might be turned to account by himself. He would ask for 
specimens of, and for information about, the manufacture Anecdotes 
of Sambhur salt and Malwa opium. 3 4 5 So early as 1812 he had a 

made trial of the sincerity of las new allies, or had shown purpose, 
his admiration of their skill, by asking for five hundred 
mu, shots. These were at once furnished to him, but a 
subsequent request for a supply of fifty thousand such 
weapons excited a passing suspicion. 3 He readily entered 
into a scheme of freighting a number of boats with merchan- 
dise for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he took 
In commerce, until it was known that he wished the return 
cargo to consist of arms for his infantry. 4 He would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana, 5 and he would 
send shells of zinc to be inspected in the hope that he might 
receive some hints about the manufacture of iron shrapnels. 6 
He would inquire about the details of European warfare, 
and he sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian 

1 Oapt. Wado to Government, 7th April 1837- [On the occasion 
of this visit the Maharaja displayod considerable interest in the great 
wars of Europe. Ho was particularly interested in the career of 
Napoleon. Col. Wallis, one of Sir Henry’s staff, had fortunately been 
at Waterloo, and the Maharaja asked him many questions concern- 
ing the battle. — Ed.] 

* Oapt. Wado to the Resident at Delhi, 2nd Jan. 1831, and to 
Government, 25th Deo. 1835. 

* Oapt. Wado to Government, 22nd July 1830. 

4 Of. Government to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept. 1837. 

5 Oapt. Wade to Government, 7th Deo. 1831. 

* When the restoration of Shah Shuja was resolved on, Ranjit 
Singh sent shells to Ludhiana to be looked at and commented on, 
as if, being engaged in one political cause, there should not be any 
reserve about military secrets I 
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1^7. army and of the Knglish practice of courts martial, and 
bestowed dresses of honour on flic translator of these 
complicated and inapplicable systems ; 1 * while, to further 
satisfy himself, he would ask what punishment had Urn 
found ail etlieient substitute for linking.- He sent a lad, 
the relation of one of ids chiefs, to learn Knglish at the 
Ludhiana school, in order, lie said, that (lie youth might 
aid him in his correspondence with the British Lo\ eminent, 
which Lord William Bent i nek hud washed to carry on in 
the Knglish tongue instead of in Persian: 3 and he sent 
a number of yuan# men to learn somethin# of medicine at 
the Ludhiana dispensary, which had been set on font by 
flic political agent but in order, the Maharaja said, that 
they might be useful in his battalions. 1 in such ways, half* 
mi ions, half-idle, did Itnsijlt Singh endeavour to ingratiate 
himself with the reprcHcnlativeH of a jsiwcr he could not 
withstand mid never wholly trusted. 

TV Hiiinli Itiuijft Singh’s rejoicings over the marriage and youthful 
ii U,,. promise of his grandson were rudely interrupted by the 
* sueeesH of the Afghans at Jamrhd, and the death of his aide 
J leader Hart Singh, as has Imtii already related, 'Hie old 

jan|«s» >d man was muted to tears when he heard of the fate or the 
5h?h ,Ml * nnly genuine Sikh chief of his creation i ft and lie had scarcely 
g|ai|,«, vindicated his Mipreiiuii 1 y on the frontier, by tilling the wdley 
of IVshAwnr with troops, when tiie Knglish interfered to 
embitter the short remainder of Ids life, and to set inlands to 

1 Major Bough, wlm has lidded to the reputation of lie* laden* 
army by his utrfnl {niMiulisitv put the practice of com In martial 
into a Sikh life** for lUfijit Singh. (Unveramrut b» Fajit, Wade, 
21st Novcinticr IH34.1 

1 Bov eminent to Cupt, Wade, iHth May KhT, inf inciting that 
militaty rnnlinemriit had him found a garni AiilMtuitfe, 

* t , i»|it Wade to I Internment, 1 1 tit Apiil KhT. s*.i«e of the prim*** 
of India, all of whom me etet pione to susph ion, wnc not without a 
Lin f that, h\ anting tu Kiighah, it was designed keep them in 
ivoiofiiiirc of the >r d news and dci hiratious id then paramount 

* Mom- of ihtsu* toting men wm* employed with (he form raided 
at iWoivou. iu Kilt, ft* rouble Pmi< u Taimdr to man h through 
Khathar, 

* ('apt. Wade to fi*. vat mi lent, tilth May 1 Hit?, if tinting I>r, Wood, 
n surgeon in the llritish army, temporarily defatted to attend mi 
Unapt Htngh, and who waa with his ramp at Until. A n oh this 01111 * 10 * 1 , 
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his ambition on the west, as they had already done on the 1837. 
east and south. The commercial policy of the British people 
required that peace and industry should at once be intro- 
duced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, Khora- 
san, and the Punjab ; and it was vainly sought to give fixed 
limits to newly -founded feudal governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It 
was wished that Ranjlt Singh should be content with his 
past achievements ; that the Amirs of Sindh, and the chiefs 
of Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul should feel themselves 
secure in what they held, but incapable of obtaining more; 
and that the restless Shah Shuja should quietly abandon 
all hope of regaining the crown of his daily dreams. 1 * * These 
were the views which the English viceroy required his agents 
to impress on Talpurs, Barakzais, and Sikhs ; and their 
impracticability might have quietly and harmlessly become 
apparent, had not Russia found reason and opportunity to 
push her intrigues, through Persia and Turkestan, to the 
banks of the Indus. 8 The desire of effecting a reconciliation 
between Ranjlt Singh and Dost Muhammad induced the 
British Government to offer its mediation ; 8 the predilec- 
tions of its frank and enterprising envoy led him to seize Sir Alex, 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected ^ 

to resign all pretensions to Peshawar. 4 * * * The crafty chief 1837-8. 

1 (Jf. Government to Capt. Wade, 13th Nov. 1837, and to Capt. 

Burnos and Cnpt. Wade, both of the 20th January 1838, With 
regard to Sind, also, tho views of Ranjlt Singh wore not held to bo 
pleasing, and tho terms of liis communication with tho Amirs were 
thought equivocal, or denotative of a reservation, or of the expression 
of a right ho did not pohhohh. (Government to Capt. Wade, 25th 
Sept, and 13th Nov, 1837.) 

* Without roferonoo to tho settled policy of Russia, or to what she 
may always have thought of the virtual support which England 
gives to Persia and Turkey against her powor, the presence of inquiring 
agents in Khorasan and Turkestan, and tho progressive extension 
of the British Indian dominion, must have put her on tho alert, if they 
did not fill her with reasonable suspicions. 

® Government to Capt. Wade, 31 at July 1837. 

4 These predilections of Sir Alex. Bumos, and the hopes founded 

on them by Dost Muhammad, wore sufficiently notorious to those in 

personal communication with that valuable pioneer of tho English ; 

and liis strong wish to recover Peshawar, at loaBt for Sultan Muhammad 

Khfin, is distinctly stated in his own words, in Masson, Jowneyn, 
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1837 " 8 - made use of this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship 
~~ was courted, to try and secure himself against the only 
power he really feared, viz. that of the Sikhs ; and lie re- 
Dost Mu- newed his overtures to Persia and welcomed a Russian 
livontluaiiy emissary, with the view of intimidating the English into the 
falls into surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantee against RanjTt 
Persia ancl 1 Sin S h - Friendly assurances to the Kandahar brothers, and 
ltussin. a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to march on Kabul, 
would have given Dost Muhammad a proper sense of his 
nil* )°or^ i nsi g nifi cance ; 1 but the truth and the importance of his 
Sftfin hostile designs were both believed or assumed by the 
JCnglish British Government, while the rumours of a northern inva- 
erronooua. sion were ea g er jy rece ived and industriously spread by the 
vanquished princes of India, and the whole country vibrated 
with the hope that the uncongenial domination of the English 
was about to yield to the ascendancy of another and less 
But, under dissimilar race. 2 The recall of Capt. Burncs from Kabul 
stances 11111 " gave speciousness to the wildest statements ; the advantage 
brought of striking some great blow became more and more obvious ; 
expedition for tlie sake of consistency it was necessary to maintain 
to Kabul peace on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved to make a 
boldly curl- triutti phant progress through Central Asia, and to leave 
uoivutl. Shah Shuja as a dependent prince on his ancestral throne. 

The conception was bold and perfect ; and had it been 

iii. 423. Tho idea of taking tho district from the Sikhs, either 
for Dost Muhammad or his brothers, is moreover apparent from 
Sir Alex. Bumes’s published letters of 5th Got. 1837, and 20th Jan, 
and 13th March 1838 (Parliamentary Papers, 1839), from tho Govern- 
ment replies of remark and caution, dated 20th Jan., and especially 
of 27th April 1838, and from Mr. Masson’s statement (Journeys, 
iii, 423, 448). Mr. Masson himself thought it would bo but justice 
to restore the district to Sultan Muhammad Khan, while Munshi 
Mohan Lai (Life of Dost Muhammad, i. 257, &c.) represents tho 
Amir to have thought that tho surrender of Peshawar to his brother 
would have boon more prejudicial to his interests than its retention 
by the Sikhs. 

1 Such were Capt, Wado’s views, and they are sketched in his 
letters of tho 15th May and 28th Oot. 1837, with reference to 
commercial objects, although tho lino of policy may not have boon 
steadily adhorod to, or fully developed. 

* Tho extent to which this fooling was prevalent is known to those 
who were obHorvors of Indian affairs at tho time 1 ., and it is dwell 
upon in tho Governor-General’ e minute of tho 20th Aug. 1839. 
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steadily adhered to, the whole project would have eminently 1838. 
answered the ends intended, and would have been, in every 
way, worthy of the English name. 1 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General did not Negotia- 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shuja ; 2 but in four ^JJJ^ngtbe 
months the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year restoration 
Sir William Macnaghten was sent to Ranjit Singh to unfold 
the views of the British Government. 3 The Maharaja May, ’July, 
grasped at the first idea which presented itself, of making 1838, 
use of the Shah at the head of Ms armies, with the proclaimed 
support of the paramount power in India ; but he disliked ^ an ]J fc dis- 
the complete view of the scheme, and the active co-opera- S a2sfied ; 
tion of his old allies. It chafed him that he was to resign but finally 
all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be enclosed within 338611 
the iron arms of the English rule. He suddenly broke up 


1 Tho Govornor-Gonerars minute of 12th May 1838, and his 
declaration of tho 1st October of the same year, may be referred to 
as summing up the views which moved the British Government 
on tho occasion. Both were published by order of Parliament in 
March 1839. 

a Government to Capt. Wade, 20th Jan. 1838. 

3 Tho proximate cause of the resolution to restore Shah Shuja 
was, of course, the preference given by Dost Muhammad to a Persian 
and Russian over a British alliance, and the immediate object of 
(loputing Sir W. Macnaghten to Lahore was to make Ranjit Singh 
as much as possible a party to tho policy adopted. (See, among 
other letters, Government to Oapt. Wade,_ 15th May 1838.) The 
deputation crossed into tho Punjab at Rupar on the 20th May. 
It remained some time at DInanagar, and afterwards went to 
Lahore. The first interview with Ranjit Singh was on the 3lBt May , 
the last on tho 13th July. Sir William Macnaghten reorossed the 
Sutlej at Ludhiana on tho 15th July, and on that and the following 
day ho arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restora- 


Two months before tho deputation waited upon Ranjit Singh, he 
had visited Jammu for apparently the first time in his life, and the 
same may bo regarded as the last in which the wona-out prince 
tasted of unalloyed happiness. Gulab Singh received^Mveragn 
with every demonstration of loyalty, and, bowing to the Maharaja s 
foot, ho 1 aid boforo him presents worth nearly forty thousand pounds, 
saying ho was tho humblest of his slaves, and the .most ^atofulof 
thoso on whom he had heaped favours. Ranjit Singh shed tears, 
but afterwards pertinently observed that, m Jammu, goM might Jo 
seen whore formerly there was naught but stones. (Major Mackeson s 
letter to Oapt. Wade of 31st Maroh 1838.) 
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__ his camp at Dlnanagar, leaving the British envoys to 
follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to Simla ; 
and it was not until he was told the expedition would be 
undertaken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he 
assented to a modification of his own treaty with Shah 
Shuja, and that the triple alliance was formed for the sub- 
version of the power of the Barakzais. 1 The English, on 
their part, insisted on a double invasion of Afghanistan : 
first, because the Amirs of Sind disliked a proffered 
treaty of alliance or dependence, and they could conve- 
niently be coerced as tributaries by Shall Shuja on his way 
to Kandahar ; and, secondly, because it was not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-king in the hands of Ranjlt Singh, 
who might be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for 
British objects. 2 It was therefore arranged that the Shah 
himself should march by way of Sliikarpur and Quetta, 
while his son moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawar, 
and at the head of a force provided by the Maharaja of 
the Punjab. The British force assembled at Fcrozeporo 
towards the close of 1838, and furLher 6clat was given to 

1 That Ranjit Smgh was told ho would bo loft out if ho did not 
choose to come in, does not appear on public record. 1 1 waH, however, 
the only convincing argument used during the long discussions, and 
I think Major Mackoson was made the bearer of the message to that* 
effect. 

2 Of. the Governor -General’s minute of 12th of May 1838, and his 
instructions to Sir William Macnaghton of the 15th of the same month. 
Ranjlt Singh was anxious to got something lasting and tangible uk 
his share of the profit of tho expedition, and ho wanted .Jalalabad, 
as there seemed to bo a difficulty about Shikarpur. Tho Maharaja 

indeed, a subsidy of two hundred thousand rupees a year from 
for the use of his troops ; a concession which did not 
altogether satisfy the Governor-General (see letter to Sir William 
Macnaghton, 2nd July, 1838), and tho artiolo became, in fact, a dead 
letter. 

The idea of creating a friendly power in Afghanistan, by guiding 
Ranjlt Smgh upon Kabul, scorns to have been seriously entertained, 
and it was a scheme which promised many solid advantages, (if. 
the GovernOT-Gonorar s minute, 12th May 1838, the author's abstract 
of which differs somewhat from tho copy printed by order of Partin- 
ment in 1839, and Mr. Masson (Journey*, iii. 487, 488) who refers 
to a communication from Sir William Macnaghton on the subject. 
For the treaty about tho restoration of Shall Shuja, boo Appendix 
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the opening of a memorable campaign, by an interchange 1838-9. 
of hospitalities between the English viceroy and the Sikh 
ruler. 1 Ostensibly Ranjit Singh had reached the summit of R an]tt 
his ambition ; he was acknowledged to be an arbiter in the Smghap-^ 
fate of that empire which had tyrannized over his peasant thelSeight 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction of great- 
by the foreign paramount s of India : but his health had neas ’ 
become seriously impaired ; he felt that he was in truth 
fairly in collision with the English, and he became indifferent an( i eil .’ 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into which jj^Wed in 
he had entered. Shahzada Taimur marched from Lahore La 
in January 1839, accompanied by Col. Wade as the British 
representative ; but it was with difficulty the stipulated 
auxiliary force was got together at Peshawar, and although 
a considerable army at last encamped in the valley, the 
commander, the Maharaja’s grandson, thwarted the nego- 
tiations of Prince Taimur and the English agent, by en- 
deavouring to gain friends for Lahore rather than for the 
proclaimed sovereign of the Afghans, 3 Ranjit Singh’s 
health continued to decline. He heard of the fall of Kan- 
dahar in April, and the delay at that place may have served 
to cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English 
would yet be bullied ; but he died on the 27tli of June, at Death of 
the age of fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghazni and the girSh, 

27th Juno 

1 At one of tho several mootings which took place on this occasion, 1839. 
there was an interchange of compliments, which may ho noticed. 

Ranjit Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, 
the red and yellow colours of which wore, ho said, so blended, that 
although the semblance was twofold the reality was one. Lord Auck- 
land replied that the Maharaja’s simile was very happy, inasmuch 
os rod and yollow wore tho national colours of the English and Sikhs 
respectively} to which Ranjit Singh rejoined in the same strain 
that the comparison was indeed in every way appropriate, for tho 
friendship of tho two powers was, like tho apple, fair and delicious, 

Tho translations were given in English and tJrdii with elegance and 
emphasis by Sir William Maonaghton and Fakir Azlz-ud-din, both 
of whom wore masters, although in different ways, of language, 
whether writton or spoken. , . 

* Boo, among other lottors, Capt. Wade to Government, 18th Aug. 

1839. For some interesting dotails regarding Capt. Wade s military 
proceedings, see Lieut, Raw’s published Journal ; ana for the 
diplomatic history, so to speak, of his mission, see Munshx Shahamat 
All, Sikhs and Afghans* 
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1839. occupation of Kabul, and the forcing of the Khaibar Pass 
with the aid of his own troops, placed the seal of success on 
a campaign in which he was an unwilling sharer. 

The politi- Ranjit Singh found the Punjab a waning confederacy, a 
t^no?the P re y t0 Actions of its chiefs, pressed by the Afghans and 
Sikhs, as e the Marathas, and ready to submit to English supremacy. 
m°dified He consolidated the numerous petty states into a kingdom, 
genius of he wrested from Kabul the fairest of its provinces, and he 
Ranjit g ave the potent English no cause for interference. He 

1Dg ' foimd the military array of his country a mass of horsemen, 

brave indeed, but ignorant of war as an art, and he left it 
mustering fifty thousand disciplined soldiers, fifty thousand 
well-armed yeomanry and militia, and more than three 
hundred pieces of cannon for the field. His rule was founded 
on the feelings of a people, but it involved the joint action 
of the necessary principles of military order and territorial 
extension ; and when a limit had been set to Sikh dominion, 
and his own commanding genius was no more, the vital 
spirit of his race began to consume itself in domestic con- 
tentions. 1 

1 In 1831, Capt. Murray estimated the Sikh revenue at little more 
than 2-J- millions sterling, and the army at 82,000 men, including 

15.000 regular infantry and 376 guns. (Murray, Ranjit Singh, by 
Prinsep, pp. 185, 186.) In the same year Capt. Bumes (Travels, 
i. 289, 291) gives the revenue at 2J millions, and the army at 75,000, 
including 25,000 regular infantry. Mr. Masson (Jowmeys, i. 430) 
gives the same revenue ; but fixes the army at 70,000 men, of whom 

20.000 were disciplined. This may be assumed as an estimate of 
1838, when Mr. Masson returned from Kabul. In 1845, Lieut. -Col. 
Steinbach (Punjab, p. 58) states the army to have amounted to 

110.000 men, of whom 70,000 were regulars. The returns procured 
for Government in 1844, and which oannot be far wrong, show that 
there were upwards of 40,000 regularly drilled infantry, and a force 
of about 125,000 men in all, maintained with about 37 5 guns or 
field carriages. Cf. the Calcutta Rcvi&w, iii. 176 ; Dr. Macgregor, 
Sikhs, ii 86, and Major Smith, Reigning Family of Lahore, appendices, 
p. xxxvii, for estimates, correct in some particulars, and moderate 
in others. 

For a statement of the Lahore revenues, see Appendix XXXVIII ; 
and for a list of the Lahore army, see Appendix XXXIX. 

Many descriptions of Ranjit Singh’s person and manners have 
been written, of which the fullest is perhaps that in Prinsep’s edition 
of Murray, Life, p 187, &c . ; while Capt. Osborne’s Court and Camp , 
and Col. Lawrence’s Adventurer in the Punjab, contain many illus- 
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When Ranjlt Singh was Lord Auckland’s host at Lahore 
and Amritsar, his utterance was difficult, and the powers of 
his body feeble ; he gradually lost the use of his speech, and 
of the faculties of liis mind ; and, before his death, the 
Rajas of Jammu had usurped to themselves the whole of 
the functions of government, which the absence of Nau 
Nihal Singh enabled them to do with little difficulty. The 
army was assembled, and a litter, said to contain the dying 
Maharaja, was carried along the extended line. Dhian 
Singh was assiduous in his mournful attentions ; he seemed 
to take orders as if from his departing sovereign, and from 
time fco time, during the solemn procession, he made known 
that Ranjlt Singh declared the Prince Kharak Singh his 
successor, and himself, Dhian Singh, the wazlr or minister 
of the kingdom. 3 The soldiery acquiesced in silence, and 
the British Government was perhaps more sincere than the 
Sikh people in the congratulations offered, agreeably to 
custom, to the new and unworthy master of the Punjab. 

trativo touches and anecdotes. The only good likeness of the 
Maharaja which has boon published is that taken by the Hon. Miss 
Kdcn ; and it, especially in the original drawing, is true and expres- 
sive, KanjTt Singh was of small stature. When young he was dex- 
terous in all manly exercises, but in his old age he became weak and 
i nel inert t< > cor} mltsncy . H o lost an eye when a child by the small-pox, 
and the most marked characteristic of his mental powers was a broad 
ami massive forehead, which tho ordinary portraits do not show. 

3 Mr. Clerk’s memorandum of 1842 for Lord Ellenborough, 
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FROM THE DEATH OF MAHARAJA RANJlT SINGH 
TO THE DEATH OF WAZlR JAWAHIR SINGH 

1839-45 

Kharak Singh’s power usurped by his son Nau Nihal Singh — 
Lieut.-Col. Wade and Mr. Clerk — Nau Nihal Singh and the 
Rajas of Jammu — The death of Kharak Singh — Tho death of 
Nau Nihal Singh — Sher Singh proclaimed Maharaja, but tho 
authority of sovereign assumed by the mother of Nau Nihal 
Singh— Sher Singh gains over the troops and succeeds to power — 
The army assumes a voice in affairs, and becomes an organized 
political body — Tho English willing to interfere — Tho English 
undervalue the Sikhs — The Sikhs in Tibet: — opposed by tho 
Chinese, and restrained by the English — Tho English in Kabul — 
General Pollock’s campaign — Tho Sindhianwala and Jammu 
families — The death of Sher Singh — The death of Raja Dhiiin 
Singh — Dalip Singh proclaimed Maharaja with Hira Singh as 
Wazir— Unsuccessful insurrections — Pandit Jail’s proceedings 
and views — Hira Singh expelled and slain — Jawahir Singh 
nominated Wazir — Gulab Singh submits — Pish aura Singh in 
rebellion — Jawahir Singh put to death by tho army. 

1839. The imbecile Kharak Singh was acknowledged as the 

Sher Si h mast6r t ^ ie P un i a b S but Sher Singh, the reputed son of 
clahrwtfie deceased king, at once urged his superior claims or 
succession, merits on the attention of the British viceroy ; 1 and Nau 
18397 U 7 ^ihal Singh, the real offspring of the titular sovereign, 
batNau hastened from Peshawar to take upon himself the duties of 
uSall ruler- The prince, a youth of eighteen, was in his heart 
realjjower, opposed to the proclaimed minister and the Rajas of 
rarilySSes Jammu 5 but the ascendancy of one Chet Singh over the 

Sdth the * Government to Mr. Clerk, 12th July 1839. Mr. Clerk, who was 
Jammu acting for Col. W ade while absent at Peshawar, seems to have detained 

Bajas. Sher Singh’s messenger, and to have sent his letter to tho Governor- 
General somewhat m that ordinary spirit of Indian correspondence, 
which 8 transmits 9 everything * for information and for such orders 
as may seem necessary \ Lord Auckland hastily desired Sher Singh 
to be told Kharak Singh was his master. 
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weak mind of the Maharaja, and ICharak Singh’s own desire 1839. 
of resting upon the influence of tlie British agent, induced 
the two parties to coalesce, first for the destruction of the 
minion, and afterwards for the removal of Col. Wade. That 
officer had stood high withRanjit Singh as a liberal construer 
of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully show how a 
collision with the English was to be avoided ; he had steadily 
refused to make Dhian Singh the medium of his communica- 
tions with the old Maharaja; he had offended the heir- 
apparent by unceremoniously accusing him of machinations 
with Afghan chiefs ; and in the eyes of the Sikhs he was 
pledged to KliaTak Singh at all hazards, by the prominent 
part he had taken in the meeting at Rupar before noticed. 

His presence was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded, 
by men not inclined to wholly yield themselves to English 
counsels, and yet accustomed to see the suggestions of tlie 
Governor-General regularly carried into effect by the 
sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Maharaja's household was rudely The 
violated by the prince and minister at daybreak on the 8th chetSingh 
of October 1839, and Chet Singh was awakened from his put to 
slumbers to be put to death, within a few paces of his 1839 1 
terrified master. 1 The removal of Col. Wade was mixed up 
with the passage of British troops across the Punjab, and 
had to be effected in another manner. 

The Governor- General had designed that the Anglo- Mr. Clerk 
Indian army which accompanied Shah Shuja should return Lieut?-Col. 
by way of Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps through Wade as 
the Bolan Pass ; and when his lordship visited Ranjit Singh i^Apnl, 
at Lahore, the proposition was verbally conceded, although 1840. 

1 Gulab Singh was perhaps the most prominent and resolute actor 
in this tragedy, although his brother and Nau Nihal Singh were both 
present. Col. Wade was desired to express to the Lahore Court the 
regret of the British Government that such a scene of violence should 
have occurred (Government to Col. Wade, 28th Oct. 1839) ; and 
similarly Mr. Clerk had been directed to explain to ICharak Singh 
the disapprobation with which the English viewed the practice of 
satl, with ref erence to what had taken place at his father’s funeral. 
(Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839.) [For a detailed account 
of this satl the reader is referred to Latif, History of the Punjab, 
pp. 492— 6— Ed. j. 

Q 
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_ not definitively settled by an interchange of letters. 1 In 
September 1839, Mr. Clerk was sent on a mission of condo- 
lence and congratulation to the new Maharaja, and to 
finally arrange about the return of Lord Keane with the 
stormers of Ghazni. 2 3 The prince and minister were each 
conscious of their mutual enmity and secret design of 
grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to 
the presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab 
than to one hovering on a distant frontier. It might be used 
to take part with one or other claimant, or it might be 
turned against both in favour of the contemned Kharak 
Singh : but the passage of the troops could not be wholly 
refused, and they therefore urged a march by the difiicult 
route of Dcra Ismail Khan, and they succeeded in fixing 
upon a line which prudently avoided the capital, and also 
in obtaining a premature assurance that an English force 
should not again march through the Sikh country. 9 The 
chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever been with that prompt and approved functionary. 
Something is always expected from a change, and when a 
return mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that 
Col. Wade had made himself personally objectionable to 
those who exercised sway at Lahore ; and the complaint 
was repeated to Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for 
a few days to visit the Maharaja. 4 * In the month of Novem- 
ber (1839), Col. Wade was himself at the Sikh metropolis 
on his way from Kabul, but Kharak Singh was kept at a 
distance on pretence of devotional observances, lest he 
should throw himself on the protection of one believed to 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1830. 

2 [Kandahar had been entered by the English and Nlmh Mini j a, 
proclaimed Amir on May 8th, 1830. Ghazni was stormed in duly. 
Kabul was entered in August, and it was then arranged that tho 
bulk of tho army should return to India, leaving an army of occupa- 
tion to maintain Shah Shuja upon his throne. — E d.] 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 14th Sept. 3830. The Governor- 
General was not satisfied that a kind of pledge had boon given that 
British troops should not again cross tho Punjab. (Government to 
Mr. Clerk, 14th Oct. 1839.) 

4 See, particularly. Government to Col. Wade, 29th Jan. 1840, 

and Col, Wade to Government, 1st April 1840. 
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be ill-disposed towards those who sought his life, or his 1840. 
virtual relinquishment of power. 1 * ~ 

A portion of the British army of invasion had eventually The relief 
to be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that Shah Shuja 
could not maintain himself without support. The wants of in KtbuE* 
regular forces are manifold, and a supply of stores and 
ammunition had to be collected for transmission to Kabul 
on Col. Wade’s resumption of his duties at Ludhiana, 
towards the end of 1899. It was desired to send a regiment 
of Sepoys as a guard with the convoy, but the Sikh minister 
and heir apparent urged that such could not be done under 
the terms of the agreement concluded a few months pre- 
viously. Their aversion to their old English representative 
was mixed up with the general objection to making their 
country a common highway for foreign armies, and they 
thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equip- 
ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with the view of 
discrediting Col. Wade. The Governor- General was justly 
impressed with the necessity of keeping open the straight 
road to Kabul, and he yielded to the wishes of the Lahore 
factions and removed his agent, but not before Dhian Singh 
and the prince had despaired of effecting their object, and 
had allowed the convoy, bristling with bayonets, to proceed 
on its way. 3 In the beginning of April 1840, Mr. Clerk 
succeeded to the charge of the British relations with the 
Punjab ; and, independent of his general qualifications, 
he was the person best suited to the requirements of the 
time ; for the very reason which rendered the agency of 

i Cf. Munshi Shahamat All, i Sikhs and Afghans, p, 543, &c., and 
some remarks in a note, p. 545, about the English policy generally 
towards Kharak Singh, which note may safely be held to be Col. 

Wade’s own. Doubtless had Col. Wade continued to enjoy the com- 
plete co nfi dence or support of the Governor-General, the subsequent 
hist ory of the Punjab would have been different from, if not better 
than, that which all have witnessed. So much may the British 
representative effect at an Indian court, without directly interfering, 
provided he is at once firm, judicious, and well-informed. 

3 The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, which 
made Mm the more desirous of having an agent on the frontier, 
at once approved of by himself and agreeable to the Sikhs, i. e. to 
the infl uential parties for the time being at Lahore. (Government 
to Col. Wade, 29th Jan. 1840-1 

Q 2 
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1840. Col. Wade invaluable when it was desired to preserve 
Sind and to invade Afghanistan, now rendered that of 
Mr. Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of 
the English in India. Both officers had the confidence of 
the de facto Sikli rulers of the time, and all their recommen- 
dations were held to be given in a spirit of goodwill towards 
the Government of the Punjab, as well as in obedience to 
the dictates of British interests. 

English ne- The Sikh prince and the English viceroy had thus each 

about 10nS accomplished the objects of the moment. On the one hand, 

trade, the Maharaja was overawed by the vigour and success of 
his aspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a policy 
which connected the west of Europe with the south of Asia 
by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention of each 
party was next turned to other matters of near concern, 
and the English recurred to their favourite scheme of navi- 
gating the Indus, and of forming an entrepot on that river, 
which should at once become the centre of a vast traffic. 1 
The treaty of 1834 had placed a toll on boats which used the 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1839 the Sikhs 
deferred to the changing views of their allies, and put the 
duty on the goods themselves, according to an assumed 
ad valorem scale, instead of on the containing vessels. 2 This 
scheme inevitably gave rise to a system of search and deten- 
tion, and in June 1840 the tolls upon the boats were again 
reimposed, but at reduced rates, and with the omission of 
such as contained grain, wood, and limestone. 3 But in spite 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May 1840. The establishment of a 
great entrepQt of trade was a main feature of the scheme for opening the 
navigation of the Indus. (Government to Capt. Wade, 5th Sept. 1836.) 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th May and 18th Sept. 1839, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug. 1839. For the agreement 
itself, see Appendix XXXI. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th May and 15th July 1840. For 
the agreement itself, see Appendix XXXII. Subsequently, idle 
discussions occasionally arose with local authorities, as to whether 
lime was included under limestone, whether bamboos were wood, 
and whether rice was comprehended under the technical term 

grain which it is not in India. Similarly the limited meaning of 
6 com * in England has, perhaps, given rise to the modern phrase 
‘ bread-stuffs 5 . 
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of every government endeavour, and of the adventitious 
aid of large consuming armies, the expectation of creating 
an active and valuable commerce by the Indus has not yet 
been fulfilled ; partly because Sind and Afghanistan are, 
in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, and are in- 
habited by lialf-savage races, with few wants and scanty 
means ; and partly because a large capital has for ages been 
embarked in the land trade which connects the north of 
India with the south, which traverses the old principalities 
of Rfijputana and the ferlile plains of Malwa, and which 
gives a livelihood to the owners of numerous herds of camels 
and black cattle. To change the established economy of 
prudent merchants must be the work of time in a country 
long subject to political commotion, and the idea of forming 
an emporium by proclamation savours more of Eastern 
vanity than of English sense and soberness. 1 

Nau Nihal Singh’s great aim was to destroy, or to reduce 
to insignificance, the potent Rajas of Jammu, who wished to 
engross the whole power of the state, and who jointly hold 
Ladakh and the hill principalities between the Ravi and 
Jheluni in fief, besides numerous estates in various parts of 
the Punjab. I Ic look advantage of the repeated clilatoriness 
of the Mandl and other Rajput chiefs around Kangra in 
paying their stipulated tribute, to move a large force into tint 
eastern hills, and the resistance his troops experienced amid 
mountain fastnesses seemed fully to justify the continuous 
dispatch of reinforcements. His design was, to place a 
considerable army immediately to the north-east of Jammu, 
to be ready to co-operate with the troops which could reach 
that place in a few marches from Lahore. The commanders 
chosen were the skilful General Ventura and the ardent 
young chief A jit Singh Sindhianwala, neither of whom bore 
goodwill towards Raja Dhiiin Singh. 2 The plans of the 

1 Nevertheless tho experiment was repeated in 1840, on the annexa- 
tion of tho tlullundur Doab, when it waa hoped, but equally in vain, 
that Koflhiarpur might suddenly become a centre of exchange. 
Every part of India boars various marks of tho unrealized hopes 
of sanguine individuals with reference to tho expeotod benefits of 
English sway, which diffuses, indeed, some moral as well as material 
blessings, but which must effect its work by slow and laborious moans 

2 C'f. Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th Sept. 1840, 
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1840* youthful prince thus seemed in every way well devised for 
Interrupted pl acln g the rajas in his grasp, but his attention was dis- 
hy discus- tracted by disputes with the English authorities about the 
thcEnglSh of the expanding dominion of Lahore and of the re- 
about A f- stored empire of Kabul, and by a direct accusation not only 
ghanistan. of encouraging turbulent refugees from Shall ShujiVs jwiwer, 
but of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad Khan, 
who was then preparing for that inroad which fluttered the 
English authorities in Khorasan, and yet paved the way for 
the surrender of their dreaded enemy, Shah Shujii claimed 
all places not specified in the treaty, or not directly held by 
Lahore ; nor can it be denied that the English functionaries 
about the Shah were disposed to consider old Durrani 
claims as more valid than the new rights of Sikh conquerors ; 
and thus the province of Peshawar, which the Punjab 
Government further maintained to have been ceded in form 
by the Shah separately in 1834, as well as by the treaty of 
1838, was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along the 
banks of its dividing river. 1 2 * * * * * Intercepted papers were pro- 
duced, bearing the seals of Nau NiluU Singh, and promising 
pecuniary aid to Dost Muhammad ; but the charge of 
treachery was calmly repelled, the seals were alleged to be 
forgeries, and the British agent for the Punjab admitted 
that it was not the character of the free and confident Sikhs 
to resort to secret and traitorous correspondence.* The 
Barakzai chief, Sult&n Muhammad Khan, whh, however, 
made to lead as prisoners to Ludhiana the (fiiii/ui rebels 
who had sought an asylum in his fief of Kohftt, near Pesha- 
war, and whose near presence disturbed the antagonist ie 
rule of the arbitrary Shah and his moderate English 
allies. 8 

1 Soo particularly Sir William Maenaghton to Government, swth 
Fob. and 12th March 1840. 

2 Government to Mr. Olork, 1st Oct. 1840, and Mr. Olerk to Govern* 

mont, 9th Dec. 1840, Of., however, Ool. Ntohibach {Punjab, p. 

who states that the prince was rousing Nopal as well as K&bul to 

aid him in oxpolling the English ; forgetful that Nau NihiU Hingh's 

first object was to make himself master of the Punjab by destroying 

the Jammu Kajils. 

2 Government to Mr. Cleric, 12th Ool., and Mr. Plerk to Govern- 
ment, 14 tli May, 10th Kept., and 24th Got, 1840, 
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Nau Nihal Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 1840. 
danger which threatened him on the side of England, and D ea fo of 
to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power of his Maharaja 
grandfather's favourites. At the same time the end of the 
Maharaja's life was evidently approaching ; and although Nov. 1840. 
his decline was credibly declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by unfilial harshness, there were none who 
cared for a ruler so feeble and unworthy. Kharak Singh 
at last died on the 5th November 1840, prematurely old 
and care-worn, at the age of thirty-eight, and Nau Nihal 
Singh became a king in name as well as in power ; but the 
same day dazzled him with a crown and deprived him of 
life. He had performed the last rites at the funeral pyre of Death of 
his father, and he was passing under a covered gateway with ^au^ital 
the eldest son of Gulab Singh by his side, when a portion of Singh, 5th 
the structure fell, and killed the minister’s nephew on the Nov - 184 °* 
spot, and so seriously injured the pTince that he became 
senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It is 
not positively known that the Rajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nau Nihal Singh ; but it is difficult to acquit them 
of the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of 
committing it. Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is 
equally certain that the prince was compassing their degra- 
dation, and, perhaps, their destruction. 1 Nau Nihal Singh 
was killed in his twentieth year ; he promised to be an able 
and vigorous ruler ; and had his life been spared, and had 
not English policy partly forestalled him, he would have 
found an ample field for his ambition in Sind, in Afghani- 
stan, and beyond the Hindu Kush ; and he might, perhaps, 
at last have boasted that the inroads of Mahmud and of 


1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, 7th, and 10th Nov. 1840, 
who, further, in his memorandum of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellen- 
borough, mentions Gen. Ventura’s opinion that the fall of the gateway 
was accidental. Ideut.-Col. Steinbach, Punjab (p. 24), and Major 
Smith, Reigning Family of Lahore (p. 35, &c.), may be quoted as 
giving some particulars, the latter on the authority of an eye-witness, 
a European adventurer, known as Capt. Gardner, who was present 
a part of the time, and whose testimony is unfavourable to Baja 
Dhian Singh. [The scene of this tragedy was the gateway in the fort 
at Lahore facing the Hazuri Bagh and the Badshahi Musjid. It is now 
closed, but may be easily recognized by its prominent towers. — E d.J 
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1840, Taimur had been fully avenged by the aroused peasants of 
India. 

proclaimed g°°d-natured voluptuary, Sher Singh, was regarded 
sovereign , ^ Sikh minister and by the British agent as the only 
person who could succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; 
and as he was absent from Lahore when the Maharaja died 
and his son was killed, Dhian Singh concealed the latter 
circumstance as long as possible, to give Sher Singh time to 
collect his immediate friends ; and the English representa- 
tive urged him by message to maintain good order along the 
frontier, as men’s minds were likely to be excited by what 
had taken place. 1 But Sher Singh’s paternity was more 
than doubtful ; he possessed no commanding and few 
popular qualities ; the Rajas of Jammu were odious to the 
but Chand majority of the Sikh chiefs ; and thus Chand Kaur, the 
widow 0 / w ^ ow Kharak Singh, and the mother of the slain 
Kharak prince, assumed to herself the functions of regent or ruler, 
assumes somew hat unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed at the 
power, and moment by those whom she had surprised. She was sup- 
retires. 11 ^ 1 p ? rted by several men of reputation, but mainly by the 
Sindhianwala family, which traced to a near and common 
ancestor with Ranjlt Singh. The lady herself talked of 
adding to the claims of the youthful Hlra Singh, by adopting 
him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted by 
the old Maharaja. She further distracted the factions by 
declaring that her daughter-in-law was pregnant ; and one 
party tried to gain her over by suggesting a marriage with 
Sher Singh, an alliance which she spurned, and the other 
more reasonably proposed Atar Singh Sindhianwala as a 
suitable partner, for she might have taken an honoured 
station in his household agreeably to the latitude of village 
custom in the north-west of India. But the widow of the 
Mahar&ja loudly asserted her own right to supreme power, 
and after a few weeks the government was slated to be 
composed, 1st, of the 6 Mai or * Mother pre-eminently as 
sovereign, or as regent for the expected offspring of Nau 
ihal Singh ; 2nd, of Sher Singh as vicegerent, or as president 
o the council of state ; and, 3rd, of Dhian Singh as wazlr, 

^ ^ 18 *°’ Ml ‘ Cklk ’ B 
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or executive minister. The compromise was a mere tem- 
porary expedients and Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon 
afterwards began to absent themselves for varying periods 
from Lahore : the one partly in the hope that the mass of 
business which had arisen with the English, and with which 
he was familiar, would show to all that his aid was essential 
to the government ; and the other, or indeed both of them, 
Lo silently take measures for gaining over the army with 
promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force might 
be resorted lo at a lilting time. But the scorn with which 
Slier Singh’s hereditary claim was treated made the minister 
doubtful whether a more suiLable instrument might not be 
necessary, and the English authorities were accordingly 
reminded of wlint periiaps they had never known, viz. that 
Rani Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Ranjlt Singh, 
hud borne lo him u son named Dallp, a few months before 
the conferences took place about reseating Shah Slnija on 
t.lic throne of Kabul. 1 

Tlie British viceroy did not acknowledge Mai ('hand Knur 
as the undoubted successor of her husband and son, or as 
the sovereign of the country ; but he treated her govern- 
ment as one dc facto, so far as to carry on business as usual 
through the accredited agents of citherpower. TheGovernor- 
GeneraTs anxiety for the preservation of order in the Punjab 
was nevertheless considerable ; and it was increased by the 
state of affairs in Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost 
Muhammad and the resolution of meeting him with English 
means alone, rendered the dispatch of additional troops 
necessary, and before* Kharak Singh’s death three thousand 
men had reached Eerozepore on their way to Kabul. 3 Tin* 
progress of this strong brigade was not delayed by the con- 
tentions at Lahore ; it pursued its march without interrup- 
tion, and on its arrival at Peshawar it; found Dost Muham- 
mad a prisoner instead of a victor. The cx-AmTr journeyed 

1 (if. Mr. Glerk to Government, of dates between the 10th Nov. 
IH*10, and 2nd tlun. 1841, inclusive, particularly of the 11th and 24th 
Nov. ami 1 1 tii Dee., bennies those npoailied. It seems almost certain 
that the existence of the buy JDalTjp was not before known to the 
British authorities. 

3 Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st anil 2nd Nov. 1840, anil other 
letters to mid from that functionary. 
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1840. through the Punjab escorted by a relieved brigade ; and 
although Shcr Singh was then laying siege Lo the citadel of 
Lahore, the original prudence of fixing a route for British 
troops clear of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjuga- 
tion of the Muhammadan tribes, left the English com- 
mander unaware of the struggle going on, except from 
ordinary reports and news- writers. 1 
Star Singh The English Government made, indeed, no declaration 
thetroops rc 8 ar d to the Lahore succession ; but it was believed 
with Dhi an by all that Slier Singh was looked upon as the proper repre- 
Singh's aid. tentative of the kingdom, and the advisers of Mai (band 
Kaur soon found that they could not withstand the specious 
claims of the prince, and the commanding influence of the 
British name, without throwing themselves wholly on the 
support of Raja Dhian Singh. That chief was at. one time 
not unwilling to he the sole minister of the Mnhariini, mid 
the more sagacious Gulab Singh saw advantages to his 
family amid the complex modes necessary in a female rule, 
which might not attend the direct sway of a prince of aver- 
age understanding, inclined to favouritism, and pledged to 
Sikh principles. But the Mai’s councillors would not consent 
to be thrown wholly into the shade, and Dhifui Singh thus 
kept aloof, and secretly assured Slier Singh of his support 
at n tilting Lime. The prince, on his part, endeavoured to 
sound the English agent as to his eventual recognition, ami 
he was* satisfied with the reply, although he merely received 
an assurance that the allies of thirty-two years wished to 
see a strong government in the Punjab. 8 
Slier Singh Slier Singh hud, with the minister’s aid, guined over some 
butuirc divisions of the army, and he believed that all would declare 
nth -lftih for him if he boldly put himself at their head. The eagerness 
Jim. 1811. 0 f i,i lc prince, or of his immediate followers, somewhat pre- 
cipitated measures ; and when he suddenly appeared at 
Lahore, on the 14th January 1811, he found that Dhian 
Singh laid not arrived from Jammu, and that. Gutftb Singh 

1 The returning brigade was commanded hy the veteran Pol. 
Wheeler | afterwards Sir Hugh Wheeler, the ill-fated commander of 
the garrison of Pawnporc, Ko.l, whose name is familiar to the public 
in connexion both with Afghan and Sikh wars. 

2 See Mr, Plork’s letters to Government of Dei*. IH40 ami Jan, 
1H41, generally, particularly that of the Dili Jan. 
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would rather fight for the Maharam, the acknowledged head 1841. 

of the state, than tamely bccomi a party on compulsion to 

his ill-arranged schemes, But Sher Singh was no longer his 

own master, and the impetuous soldiery at once proceeded 

to breach the citadel. Gulab Singh in vain urged some delay, 

or a suspension of hostilities ; hut on the 18th January 

Dhian Singh and most of the principal chiefs had arrived 

and ranged themselves on one side or the other. A eompro- c'haiul 

mise took place ; the Mai was outwardly treated with every aiul 

honour, and large estates were conferred upon her ; but sher Singh 

Slier Singh was proclaimed Maharaja of the Punjab, Dhian 

Singh was declared once more to be wa/Jr of the state, and * 11 A A 

the pay of the soldiery was permanently raised by one rupee 

per mensem. The Sindhianwalas felt that they must be Tlu*.Siml- 

obnoxious to the new ruler ; and Atar Singh and A jit Singh 

took early measuws to effect their escape from the capital, 

and eventually into the British territories ; but Lehua Singh, 

the other principal member, remained with the division of the 

army which he commanded in the hills of Kulu and Mandh 1 

Sher Singh lmd induced the troops of the state to make TI«* army 
him a king, but lie was unable to command them as soldiers, Jj^it ml- 
or to sway them as men, and they look advantage of his luhl*. 
incapacity and of their own strength to wreak their ven- 
geance upon various officers who had offended them, and 
upon various regimental accountants and muster-masters 
who may have defrauded them of their pay. Some houses 
were plundered, and several individuals were seized and 
slain, A few Europeans lmd likewise rendered themselves 
obnoxious ; and General Court, a moderate and high- 
minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young 
Englishman named Poulkes was cruelly pul to death. Nor 
was tliis spirit of violence confined to the troops at the 
capital, or to those in the eastern hills, but it spread to 
Kashmir and Peshawar ; and in the former place Ml&n 
Singh, the governor, was killed by the soldiery ; and in the 
latter, General Avitabile was so hard pressed that he was 
ready to abandon his post and to seek safety in JalfUabftd. 2 

1 Soo Mr, Clerk's letters, of dates from 17th to 30th Jan, 1841. 

* Of. Mr. (fork to Government, 25th Jan., 8th and 14th Fob., 28th 
April, and 30th May 1841. 
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1841 ■ It was believed at the time, that the army would not rest 

satisfied with avenging what it considered its own injuries ; 
it was thought it might proceed to a general plunder or 
confiscation of property ; the population of either side of 
tlie Sutlej was prepared for an extensive commotion, and 
the wealthy merchants of Amritsar prophesied the pillage 
of their warehouses, and were clamorous for British pro- 
Sher Singh tection. Sher Singh shrank within himself appalled, and 
* he seemed timorously to resort to the English agent for 
support against the fierce spirit ho had roused and could 
noL control ; or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn whether 
such disorders would be held equally to end his reign and 
TheEnghsh the British alliance. The English waLehed the confusion 
aboutthe with much interest and some anxiety, and when cities 
trim ™ 1 seerne d about to be plundered, and provinces ravaged, the 
quS'ity, question of the duty of a civilized and powerful neighbour 
naturally suggested itself, and was answered by a cry for 
interference ; but the shapes which the wish took were 
various and contradictory. Nevertheless, the natural desire 
for aggrandizement, added to the apparently disorganized 
sLate of the army, contributed Lo strengthen a willing belief 
in the inferiority of the Sikhs as soldiers, and in the great 
excellence of the mountain levies of Lhe chiefs of Jammu, 
who alone seemed to remain the masters ofl heirown servant s. 
tho Sikb !}) 0 1110 a PP*ehcnsion of lhe English authorities, the Sikhs 
were mere upstart peasants of doubtful courage, except 
when maddened by religious persecution ; but the ancient 
name of Rajput was sufficient to invest the motley followers 
of a few valiant chiefs with every warlike quality. This 
erroneous estimate of the Sikhs tainted British counsels 
until the day of P’heerooshuhur . 1 

1 This erroneous estimate of tlio troops of the Jammu Rajas and 
other hill chiefs of the Punjab relatively to the Sikhs, may be seen 
insisted on in Mr. Clerk’s letters to Government of the 2nd' Jan. mid 
13tli April 184-1, and especially in those of tho 8th and 10th Doe. of 
that year, and of tho 1/Jth Jan., 10th Fob., and 23rd April, IK42. 
Mr. Clerk’s expressions are very decided, such ns that the Sikhs 
feared the hill-men, who were braver, and that .Rajputs might hold 
Afghans in check, which Sikhs could not do ; hut he wtems lo have 
forgotten that tho ancient .Rajputs had, (luring the century gone by, 
yielded on either side to the new mid aspiring GurUmH and Marathas, 
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The English seemed thus called upon lo do something, 
and tliciT agent in Kabul, who was committed to make 
Shah Sluija a monarch in means as well as in rank, grasped 
at the death of Ranjlt Singh’s last representative ; he 
pronounced the treaties with Lahore to be at an end, and 
lie wanted to annex Peshawar to the Afghan sway. The 
British Government in Calcutta rebuked this hasty conclu- 
sion, but cheered itself with the prospect of eventually 
adding the Dcrajat of the Indus, as well as Peshawar, to 
the unproductive Durrani kingdom, without any breach of 
faith towards the Sikhs ; for it was considered that their 
dominions might soon be rent in two by the Sindhianwala 
Sirdars and the Jammu Rajas. 1 The British agent on the 
Sutlej did not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolu- 
tion in that mode, and confident in his own dexterity, in 
the superiority of his troops, and in the greatness of the 
English name, he proposed to march lo the Sikh capital 
with 12,000 men, to beat and disperse a rebel army four 
times more numerous, to restore order, to strengthen the 
sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the eis-Sutlej districts 
and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as the priee of his aid. 2 
This promptitude made the Maharaja think himself in 
danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of his 
kingdom at the hands of his allies ; 2 nor was the Governor- 
General prepared for a virtual invasion,* although lie was 
ready to use force if a large majority of the Sikhs as well ns 

and oven that the Sikhs themselves had laid the twioo-boru princes 
of the Himalayas under contribution from the Ganges to Kashmir. 

1 Sue especially Government to Sir William Macnaghton, of 28th 
Dee. 1840, in reply to his proposals of the 2(Jth Nov. Tho Governor- 
General justly observed that tho treaty was not formed with an 
individual chief, hut with the Sikh state, so long as it might last 
and fulfil tho obligations of its alliance. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, of the 2fitli March 1841. 

2 When Shor Singh became aware of Mr. Clerk’s propositions, lio 
is said simply to have drawn his finger across his throat, meaning 
that tho Sikhs would at once take his lifo if ho assented to such 
measures. Tho readiness of the English to oo-opor&to was first 
propounded to Fakir Am-ucUltn, and that wary negotiator said 
the matter could not bo trusted to paper ; ho would himself go and 
toll Sher Singh of it. He wont, but ho did not return, his objoot 
boing to koop clear of schemes so hazardous, 
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the Maharaja himself desired such intervention. 1 After 
The mili- ^ ie disorders in the army near Lahore gradually Mili- 

tary di«- sided ; but the opinion got abroad that overtures hud been 
sidobut^" nia( *c to tbc English ; and so far were the Sikh 

the people soldiery from desiring foreign assistance, that I^chna Singh 
1 mS;Lu Sindhianwala was imprisoned by his own men, in the Aland! 
of the hills, on a charge of conspiracy with Ins refugee brother to 
Knglwh. introduce the supremacy of strangers. 2 

. The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further 

itroadfoot’H roUfc >ccl by the proceedings of mi officer, afterwards nominated 
acros^fho re P rosei| t British friendship and moderation. Major 
Punjab !, { Broadfoot had been appointed to recruit a corps of Sappers 
ami Miners for the service of Shiili Sluijil, and as the family 
of that sovereign, and also the blind Siulh Hamlin with his 
wives and children, Merc about to proceed to Kfthul, he was 
charged with the care of the large and motley convoy. He 
entered the Punjab in April 1841, when the mutinous spirit 
of the Sikh army was spreading from the capital to the 
provinces. A body of mixed or Muhammadan troops had 
been directed by the Lahore Government lo accompany the 
royal families as an escort of protect ion, but Major Broadfoot 
became suspicious of the good faith of this detachment, and 
on the banks of the Hiivi he prepared to resist, witli his 
newly recruited regiment, an attack on the part of those 
who had been sent to conduct him in safety. On his way 
to Hie Indus he was even more suspicious of other bodies of 
troops which ho met or passed ; lie believed them to he 
intent on plundering his earn]), and he considered that he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and by 
timely demonstrations of force. On crossing the river at 
Attack, his persuasion of tint hostile designs of the battalions 
in that neighbourhood and towards Peshawar was so strong, 
that he put his camp in a complete state of defence, broke 
up tiie bridge of boats, and called upon the Afghan popula- 
tion lo rise and aid him against the troops of their govern- 
ment. Hut if docs not appear that his apprehensions had 

1 Government to Mr. Herk, iHlh Feb. and mil March 1841. The 
Governor-General truly remarked that Mr. CJiurk, rather than thu 
Maharaja, had proposal an armed interference. 

2 Mr. (Mark to Government, 2fdh March 1st 1. 
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even a plausible foundation, until at this time he seized 
certain deputies from a mutinous regiment when on their 
way back from a conference with their commander, and 
who appear to have come within the limits of the British 
pickets. This proceeding alarmed both General Avitabile, 
the governor of Peshawar, and the British agent at that 
place ; and a brigade, already warned, was hurried from 
Jalalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near the 
Indus. But the Shah’s families and their numerous followers 
had passed on unmolested before the auxiliary troops had 
cleared the Khaibar Pass, and the whole proceeding merely 
served to irritate and excite the distrust of the Sikhs 
generally, and to give Sher Singh an opportunity of pointing 
out to his tumultuous soldiers that the Punjab was sur- 
rounded by English armies, both ready and willing to make 
war upon them. 1 

Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedings 
of the Lahore troops had ceased, but the relation of the 
army to the state had become wholly altered ; it was no 
longer the willing instrument of an arbitrary and genial 
government, but it looked upon itself, and was regarded by 
others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, as 
the * Khalsa ’ itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take 
its part in public affairs. The efficiency of the army as a 
disciplined force was not much impaired, for a higher 
feeling possessed the men, and increased alacrity and reso- 
lution supplied the place of exact training. They were 
sensible of the advantages of systematic union, and they 
were proud of their armed array as the visible body of 
Gobind’s commonwealth. As a general rule, the troops 
were obedient to their appointed officers, so far as con- 
cerned their ordinary military duties, but the position of 
a regiment, of a brigade, of a division, or of the whole army, 
relatively to the executive government of the country, was 
determined by a committee or assemblage of committees, 
termed a 4 Panch 5 or ‘Panchayat’, i.e. a jury or committee 
of five, composed of men selected from each battalion, or 
each company, in consideration of their general character 
as faithful Sikh soldiers, or from their particular influence in 

1 Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th May and 10th June 1841. 
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their native villages. 1 The system of Panchayats is common 
throiighoiit India, and every tribe, or section of a tribe, 
or trade, or calling, readily submits to the decisions of its 
elders or superiors seated together in consultation- In the 
Punjab the custom received a further development from 
the organization necessary to an army ; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sikh people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree 
of consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the corrupt spirit of merce- 
naries to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. Their 
resolutions were often unstable or unwise, and the represen- 
tatives of different divisions might take opposite sides from 
sober conviction or self-willed prejudice, or they might be 
bribed and cajoled by such able and unscrupulous men as 
Raja Gulab Singh. 3 

Negotia- The partial* repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken 
theE W r\ advanta S e of Lo recur t0 those mercantile objects, of which 
about m- the British Government never lost sight. The facilities of 
1841 trade ’ navi S a ting the Indus and Sutlej had been increased, and 
it was now sought to extend corresponding advantages to 
the land trade of the Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. 
Moorcroft had, of his own instance, made proposals to 
Ranjlt Singh for the admission of British goods into the 
Lahore dominions at fixed rates of duty. 5 In 1832, Col, 
Wade again brought forward the subject of a general tariff 
for the Punjab, and the Maharaja appeared to be not in- 
disposed to meet the views of his allies ; but he really 
disliked to make arrangements of which he did not fully sets 
the scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the prosperity 

P Ono is strongly reminded of 1 ho organization oftho Parliamentary 
army under Cromwell, with its regimental * elders &c. — Ed.] 

3 See Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 14th March 1841, for Paklr Am- 
ud-dm’s admission, that oven then the army was imitod and ruled 
by its panchayats. With reference to the Panchayats of India, it 
may be observed that Hallam shows, chiefly from Palgravo, that 
English juries likewise were originally as much arbitrators as investi- 
gators of facts. (Middle Ages, Notes f o Chap, VU 1, ) 

3 Moorcroft, Travels, i. 103, 
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of Amritsar would be affected, and by recurring to that 1811. 
ever ready objection, the slaughter of kine. Cows, he said, 
might bo used as food by tiiosc who traversed the Punjab 
under a British guarantee. 1 In 1 840, when Afghanistan was 
garrisoned by Indian troops, the Governor-General pressed 
the subject a second time on the notice of the Lahore 
authorities ; and after a delay of more than a year, Slier 
Singh assented to a reduced scale and to a fixed rate of duty, 
and also to levy the whole sum at one place ; but the charges 
still appeared excessive, and the British viceroy lamented 
the ignorance displayed by the Sikh Maharaja, and the 
disregard which lie evinced for the true interests of his 
subjects.' 4 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, Jforflwar 
but its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active Jliputy of 
on the frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies, the Jam- 
Tile deputies in Kashmir had always been jealous of the 
usurpations of Gulftb Singh in Tibet, but. Main Singh, a rude do, 1HK). 
soldier, the governor of the valley during the commotions 
at Lahore, was alarmed into concessions by the powerful 
and ambitious I in jus of Jammu, and he left Iskardo, and 
the whole valley of the Upper Indus, a free held for the 
aggressions oft heir lieutenants, 11 Alumni SJifih, the reigning 
chief of Haiti, had differences with his family, and he pro- 
posed to pass over his eldest sou in favour of a younger one, 
in listing the succession. The natural heir would seem to 
have endeavoured to interest the Governor of Kashmir, 

I Cf, Col, Wade to Government. 7tli Nov. and 5th Dob. 1832. 

Those objections are often urged iu India, not because they are felt 
lo Iki reasonable in themselves, < »r applicable to i he point at issue, but 
because religion is always a strong ground to stand on, imd because 
it is the only thing which the English do not virtually profess a desire 
to change. Religion is thus brought in upon ull occasions of appro* 
iicnsiou or disinclination. 

* Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May I84l> and llth Oot. 184 Land 
Mr. Clerk to Government of 90th Hept, 1841. 

II Sir Claude Wade {Mur rutin* of Arrrtou, p. 33, note) represents 
the Jammu family to liiive obtained from the British Government 
an rtssumnee that the limitations put upon Hlkh conquests to the 
west, and south by the Tripartite Treaty of 1831) would not be held 
to apply to the north or Tibetan side, in which direction, it was said, 
the Nikhs wore free to act as they might please. 

JEt 
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1811. mid also Zortiwar Singh, tlie Jammu deputy in Ladakh, in 
his favour ; and in 18*10 he fled from his father and sought 
refuge and assistance in Lcli. Gnodup Tanzin, the puppet 
king of Ladakh, had conceived the idea of throwing off the 
Jammu authority ; he had been trying to engage Ahmad 
Shah in the design ; the absence of Zorawar Singh was 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to 
march on Leh, and to carry off the son of their chief. 
Zorawar Singh made this inroad a pretext for war ; and 
before the middle of the year 1840 he was master of Little 
Tibet, but he left the chiefship in the family of Ahmad Shah, 
on the payment of a petty yearly tribute of seven thousand 
rupees, so barren are the rocky principalities between Imaus 
and Emodus, 1 Zorawar Singh was emboldened by his own 
success and by the dissensions at Lahore ; he claimed fealty 
from Gilgit ; he was understood to be desirous of quarrelling 
with the Chinese governor of Yarkand ; and lie renewed 
antiquated claims of Ladakh supremacy, and demanded the 
surrender of ltohtak, Garo, and the lakes of Mansarowar, 
from the priestly king of Lhasa. 2 

Zorawar Zorawar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and 
nJro l {w!m* * l<i WUS U * B0 on mono P°l ,z * n # trade in shawl-wool, 

tSSShSSSL. a considerable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more 
0UsLem wads to Ludhiana and Delhi, and added nothing to 
the treasury of Jammu. 3 In May and .June 1 841, he occupied 
the valleys of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those 
rivers, and he flxed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, 
and on the opposite side of the snowy range from the British 
post of Almorii. The petty Rajput princes between the 
Kali and Sutlej suffered in their revenues, and trembled 
for their territories ; the Nepal Government had renewed 
intrigues set on foot in ] 888, and was in correspondence with 
the crafty minister of Lahore, and with the disaffected 
Sindhianwala chiefs ; 4 and the English Government itself 

1 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 28th April, Nth and 81st May, 
and 25th Aug. 1840. 

a Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 25th Aug. and Klh Oct. 1840, and 
2nd dan. and 5th •hum 1841. 

3 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 5th and 22nd Juno, 1841 

4 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 10th Aug. and 22rd Nov. J840, 
and 17th Jan. 1841 ; and Government to Mr. Clerk, 10th Out. 1840. 
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was at war with China, at the distance of half the earth’s 1841. 
circumference. 1 It was held that the trade of British 
Indian subjects must not be interfered with by Jammu 
conquests in Chinese Tibet ; it was deemed unadvisablc to 
allow the Lahore and Nepal dominions to march with one 
another behind the Himalayas ; and it was thought the 
Emperor of Pekin might confound independent Sikhs with 
the predominant English, and throw additional diflicultics 
in the way of pending or probable negotiations. 5 It was, TiieKnglish 
therefore, decided that Sher Singh should require his 
feudatories to evacuate the Lassa territories ; a day, the 
I Oth of December 1841, was fixed for the surrender of 
Giiro ; and a British officer was sent to see that the Grand 
Lama’s authority was fully rc-cstablishcd. The Maharaja 
and his tributaries yielded, and Zorawar Singh was recalled ; 
lint before the order could reach him, or he acted on, he 
was surrounded in the depth of winter, and at a height of 

'Uni correspondence of Nepal with the Sikhs, or rather with the 
•htmimi 1 faction, dnubtlosB arose in part from the presence of Mata bar 
Singh, an eminent Gurkha, ns a refugee in the Punjab. Ho crossed 
the Sutlej in 18:18, and Hoon got a high command in the Lahore 
service, or rather, perhaps, a high position at the court. His success 
in this way, and his necessary correspondence with British function- 
aries, made the Nepal Government apprehensive of him, and at last 
he became so important in the eyes of the English themselves, that 
in 1840, when differences with Katmandu seemed likely to lead to 
hostilities, overtures were virtually made to him, and ho was kept in 
hand, as it were, to be supported as a claimant for power, or os a 
partisan leader, should active measures he necessary. Ho was thus 
induced to quit the Punjab, wliere his presence, indeed, was not 
otherwise satisfactory ; but the differences with the Gurkhas were 
eomjiosed, and Matabar Singh was east aside with an allowance 
of a thousand rupees a month from the potent government which 
fowl demeaned itself by using him as a tool. (< ’f. partioularly ( Sovorn- 
mont to Mr. Clerk, 4th May and 2Hth Oct, 1840 ; and Mr. Clerk to 
Government, 22n<l Oct. 1840.) 

( 1 T he first China or ( )pium War ended by the Treaty of Nankin 
( 1 842), which resulted in the cession of Hong Kong and the opening 
of the first five troaty ports. — Er>.‘] 

1 Cf. Government to Mr. Clerk, Iflth Atig, and Oth and 20th 
flopt. 1841. The Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to China, 
ami naively proposed co-operation with the English, or a diversion 
in Tartary in favour of the war then in progress on the am ronM ! 

(Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th Aug, and 20th Oct. 1841.) 

R2 
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twelve thousand feet or more above the sea, by a superior 

force from Lassa inured to frost and snow. The men of the 
The Sikhs Indian plains and southern Himalayas were straitened for 
necessary as food in such a climate and at such a 
fromi^wsiu season ; some even burnt the stocks of their muskets to 
warm their hands ; and on the day of battle, in the middle 
of December, they were benumbed in their ranks during 
a fatal pause ; their leader was slain, a few principal men 
were reserved as prisoners, but the mass was left, to perish, 
huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at the bottoms of ravines. 
The neighbouring garrison on the Nepal frontier fled on 
hearing of the defeat ; the men were not pursued, but in 
passing over ranges sixteen thousand feet high, on their 
way to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half 
their numbers, and left, a moiety of the remainder maimed 
for life, 1 

Tln«niin*'M' During the spring of 1 N 1*2 the victorious Chinese advanced 
along the Indus, and not only recovered their own province, 
but occupied Ladakh and laid siege to the citadel of Lch. 
The Kaltnaks and the ancient ttokpos, or Kacuo, talked of 
another invasion of Kashmir, and the Tartars of Lhc Greater 
and lesser Tibet were elate with the prospect of revenge 
and plunder : but troops were poured across the IUmfilayas ; 

I lie swordsmen and cannoneers of the south were dreaded 
by the unwarlike Bhotiils ; the siege of Lch was raised, 
and in the month of September (1848) Gulub Singh’s com- 
mander seized the Lassa Wa'/ir by treachery, ami dislodged 
his troops by stratagem from a position between Lch and 
Hohtak, where they had proposed to await the return of 
winter. An arrangement was then conic to between the 
iwwi'j iii," Lassa and Lahore authorities, which placed matters on their 

cliiiKw* old footing, agreeably to the desire of the Knglish ; and as 
ciml tSiklvi. 

* In this rapid sketch of JUdakh affairs, the author has nmwmrily 
depended for the most, part on his own personal knowledge. After 
the battle on the Mansarownr Lake, the western passes remained 
dosed for five weeks, and the dofeutt of the Sikhs was thus made 
known in Caleuttu and Peshawar, through tin* rojmrts of the fugitives 
to Almora, before it was heard of in the neighbouring Barn. Kmm 
the ohservalions of Lieut. JL Struehey it would appear that the 
height of the Mfnisarownr Lake is 15,250 feet, (./»wr. /for., 
Bengal, Aug. p. 155.) 
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the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was also 
revived, no further intervention was considered necessary 
between the jealous Chinese and the restrained Sikhs. 1 

When, in April 1841, the troops in Kashmir put their 
governor to death, llaja Gulab Singh was sent to restore 
order, and to place the authority of the new manager, 
Gliulam Muhi-ud-dln, on a firm footing. The mutinous 
regiments were overpowered by numbers and punished with 
severity, and it was soon apparent that Gulab Singh had 
made the governor whom he was aiding a creature of his 
own, and had become the virtual master of the valley. 2 
Neither the minister nor his brother had ever been thought 
well pleased with English interference in the affairs of the 
Punjab ; they were at the time in suspicious communica- 
tion, with Nopal ; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, whose real or presumed intrigues with 
the enemies of Shah Shuja had occasioned his removal to 
Lahore a year previously. 3 General A vi labile had become 
more and more urgent to be relieved from his dangerous 
post at Peshawar ; the influence of Dhian Singh was pre- 
dominant in Sikh counsels ; and the English opinion of 
the ability of the .Jammu Rajas and of the excellence 
of their troops was well known, and induced a belief in 
partiality to be presumed. 4 It was therefore proposed by 

1 At Amritsar In March 1840, when Gulab Singh was formally in- 
augurated as Maharaja of JiunmQ, he exhibited the engagements with 
the Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his part in yellow, and on the part 
of the Chinese in mi inlc, and each impressed with the open hand of 
the negotiators dipped in either colour instead of a regular seal or 
written signature. The ‘ ftinja \ or hand, seems in general use in 
Asia us typical of a covenant, and it is, moreover, a common emblem 
on the standards of the eastern Afghans. 

2 Of, Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th May, Dili July, and 3rd Sept. 
1840. 

2 For this presumed understanding between the Jammu Rajas ami 
the Bilmkzais of Poshtiwar, Mr. Clerk’s letter of the 8th (lot. 1840, 
may bo referred to among others. 

4 Mr. Clerk leant upon and porha|M much overrated Dhian Singh’s 
oapaeity, ‘his military talents, and aptitude for business.* (Mr. 
Clerk to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and 13th May 1841.) General 
Ventura, for instance, considered the Raja to possess a very slender 
understanding, and in such a matter ho may bo hold to be a fair as 
well ilh a competent judge, although personally averse to the minister. 
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*841, Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province on the restorer of 
Clash with order in Kashmir. But this arrangement would have placed 
the policy the hills from the neighbourhood of Kangra to the Kaibar 
English * >ass * n hands men averse to the English and hostile 
to Shah Shuja ; and as their troublesome ambition had been 
checked in Tibet, so it was resolved that their more danger- 
ous establishment on the Kabul river should be prevented. 
In the autumn of 1841, therefore, the veto of the English 
agent was put upon Raja Gulab Singh's nomination to 
Peshawar. 1 

The in- About two months afterwards, or on the 2nd November 
a^Kfibu/ 1 that insurrection broke out in Kabul which forms so 

Nov. 184i. painful a passage in British history. No valiant youth arose 
superior to the fatal influence of military subordination, to 
render illustrious the retreat of a handful of Englishmen, or, 
more illustrious still, the successful defence of their position. 2 
The brave spirit of Sir William Macnaghten laboured perse- 
veringly, but in vain, against the unworthy fear which 
possessed the highest of fleers of the army ; and the dismay 
of the distant commanders imparted some of its poison to 
the supreme authorities in India, who were weary of the 
useless and burdensome occupation of Khorasan. The first 
generous impulse was awed into a desire of annulling the 
Durrani alliance, and of collecting a force on the Indus, or 
even so far back as the Sutlej, there to fight for the empire 
of Hindustan with the torrents of exulting Afghans which 
the startled imaginations of Englishmen readily conjured 
up. 3 No confidence was placed in the cfliciency or the 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 2nd Aug., and Mr. Clerk to Government, 
20th Aug. 1841. 

2 There was no want of gallant and capable men in the subordinate 
ranks of the army, and it is known that the lamented Major Potiingor 
recorded his disapprobation of the retreat ho fatuously commenced 
and so fatally ondod, although, to give validity to documents, or an 
appearance of unanimity to counsels, he unfortunately put his name 
to the orders requiring the surrender of Kandahar and Jalalabad. 

3 Of. Government to tho Oommander-in-Chief, 2nd Doc. 1841, and 
10th Fob. 1842 ; Government to Mr. Clerk, 10th Fob. 1842 ; and 
Government to General Pollock, 24th Fob. 1842. Of those who re- 
corded their opinions about tho policy to bo followed at tho inoxnont, 
it may bo mentioned that Mr. RobortHon, tho Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra, and »Sir Herbert Muddoelc, tins Political Secretary, advised a 
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friendship of the Sikhs ; 1 and although their aid was always 
considered of importance, the inode in which it was asked 
and used only served to sink the Lahore army lower than 
before in British estimation. 2 

Four regiments of sepoys marched from Ferny, epore 
without guns, and unsupported by cavalry, to vainly en- 
deavour to force the Fuss of Khuibur ; and the Sikh troops 
at Peshawar were urged by the local British authorities in 
their praiseworthy ardour, rather than deliberately ordered 
by their own government at. the instance of its ally, to 
co-operate in the attempt, or indeed to march alone to 
Jalalabad. The fact that the English had been beaten was 
notorious, and the belief in their alarm was welcome : the 
Sikh governor was obliged, in the absence of orders, to 
take the sense of the regimental punches 1 or committees ; 
and the hasty requisition to march was rejected, through 
fear alone, us the English said, but really with feelings in 
which contempt, distrust., mat apprehension were all mixed. 
The district Oovernor-dcnoml, Avitubilc, who fortunately 
still retained his province, freely gave what aid he could ; 
Home pieces of artillery were furnished as well as abundance 

stand at PoshHwar ; and that Mr. IVinMcp, a memltor of council, and 
Mr, Colvin, th« (lovrrnor*UeuernrH private secretary, recommended 
a withdrawal to the Sutlej. All, however, contemplated ulterior 
operations, 

Thu Commander in Chief, it. is well known, thought the menus of 
tho Enylinh for defending India itself wo mo what scanty, and Mr, Clerk 
thought the Hikh* would he nimble to cheek the invasion of moan* 
taineern, which would assuredly take place worn .Jalalabad to fall. 
(Mr. Clerk to (In vnru meat, lftth dim. IN411,) 

1 Oovornment to the Commander -in Chie f, 1 Tit h March 1K42. 
tt Mr. Colvin, in tho minute referred to in the preceding note, 
grounds his proposition for withdrawing to the Sutlej partly on Mr. 
Clerk's low estimate of tho Sikhs, and their presumed imihility to 
resist the Afghans, (lot, Wade sterns to have had a somewhat similar 
opinion of the comparative prowess of the two races, on tlm fair pre- 
sumption that tho note (p. 535) of Munshi Hhah&mat All’s Hikh* and 
Afghan* is his. He says. tho Hikh* always dreaded tho Khaibaris ; 
and, indued, Oenurul Avitablle could also take up tho notion with 
some mason, In one sense, as the magistrate of a district surrounded 
by marauding highlanders, and with sufficient adroitness in another 
when ho did not dtwiro to see Hikh regiments hurried into mountain 
defiles at the instance of tho English authorith*. (<*, the ('atruttn 
Het'it'U', No, III, p, IB2.) 
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1811. of ordinary supplies, and the' British detachment effected 
- t k e relicf 0 f All Masjid. But the unpardonable neglect of 
going to the fort without the food which had been provided, 
obliged the garrison to retreat after a few days, and the 
disinclination of the Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers 
communicated itself to the mercenary soldiers of the English, 
and thus added to the Governor-GcncraTs dislike of the 
Afghan connexion. 1 

An army of The necessity of at least relieving the garrison of Jalalabad 
asBombled 1 was P aramount > an< * in the spring of 1842 a well-equipped 
1842, 9 British force arrived at Peshawar ; but the active co- 

operation of the Sikhs was still desirable, and iL was sought 
for under the terms of an obsolete article of the tripartite 
treaty with Shah Sliuja, which gave Lahore a subsidy of 
t,wo lakhs of rupees in exchange for the services of 5,000 
men. 2 Slier Singh was willing to assist beyond this limited 
degree ; he greatly facilitated the purchase of grain and the 
hire of carriage cattle in the Punjab, and his auxiliaries 
could be made to outnumber the troops of his allies ; but 
he felt uneasy about the proceedings of the Sindhianwala 
chiefs, one of whom iiad gone to Calcutta to urge Jus own 
claims, or those of Mai (hand Kaur, and all of whom re- 
tained influence in the Sikh ranks. lie was assured that 
the refugees should not be allowed to disturb his reign, and 
there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full 
co-operation. 3 But the genuine Sikhs wore held by the 

1 The statements in this paragraph are mainly taken from the 
author’s notes of official and demi-official correspondence. The letter 
of Government to Mr. Clerk, of the 7th Fob. 1842, may also be referred 
to about the failure to hold All MuHjid ; and, further, it may ho 
mentioned that Mr. Olork, in Ida letter of the 10th February, pointed 
out, that although the Sikhs might not willingly co-operate in any 
sudden assault planned by the English, they would be found ready 
to give assistance during the campaign in the ways their experience 
taught them to bo the most likely to lead to success. 

2 See Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd May and 23rd duly 1842. The 
English agents, however, rather tauntingly and imploringly reminded 
the Sikh authorities that they were bound i?> have such a force ready 
by agreement as well as by friendship, than formally revived the 
demand for its production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

a Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Jan. and ttJst March 1H42, and 
Government to Mr. Clerk, 17th Jan. and 12th May 1842. With 
regard to assistance rendered by the Sikhs derm the Afghan War in 
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English to be both mutinous in disposition and inferior in 
warlike spirit ; the soldiers of Jammu were preferred, and 
Gulab Singh was required to proceed to Peshawar to repress 
the insubordinate 4 Klialsa and to give General Pollock 
the assurance of efficient aid. 1 The Raja was at the time 
completing the reduction of some insurgent tribes between 
Kashmir and Attock, and his heart was in Tibet, where he 
had himself lost an army and a kingdom. He went, but 
he knew the temper of his own hill levies : he was naturally 
unwilling to run any risk by following the modes of strangers 
to which he was unused, and he failed in rendering the Sikh 
battalions as decorous and orderly as English regiments. 
*IIis prudence and ill success were looked upon as collusion 
and insincerity, and he was thought to be in league with 
Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxious 
European power. 2 Still his aid was held to be essential, and 
the local British officers proposed to bribe him by the offer 
of Jalalabad, independent of his sovereign Slier Singh. The 
scheme was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk, a the Khaibar 
Pass was forced in the month of April, and the auxiliary 
Sikhs acquitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English 
general, without any promises having been made to the 
Raja of Jammu, who gladly hurried to the Ladakh frontier 
l,o look after interests dearer to him than the success or the 
vengeance of foreigners. It was designed by General Pollock 
to leave the whole of the Sikh division at Jalalabad, to 
assist in holding that district, while the main English 
army went to Kabul ; but the proper interposition of 

furnishing escorts, grain, and carriage for the British troops, Mr. Glcrk’s 
Jotters of the 15th Jan., lHIh May, and 14th June 1842 may bo 
quoted, bn the last it is stated that 17,281 camels had been procured 
through Sikh agency between 18, SO and 1842. 

1 Of. Mr. Clerk to Government, 15th Jan., 10th Fob. I and Oth May, 
1842. Government at first seemed indifferent whether Gulab Singh 
went or not; and, indeed, Mr. Olork himself rather suggested than 
required the KajiVs employment ; but suggestions or wishes could 
not, under the circumstances, he misconstrued. 

2 (if. Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th March 1842. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 12th Fob. 1842. The oflieors referred 
to are Major Maekesou and Lieut, -Col. Sir llonry Lawrence, whose 
names are so intimately, and in so many ways honourably, identified 
with the career of the English in the north-west of India, 
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1842 ' Col. Lawrence 1 enabled a portion of the Lahore troops 
to share in that retributive march, as they had before 
shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness 
for meeting difficulties when left to do so in their own 
way. 

Discussions The proposition of conferring Jalalabad on Gulab Singh 
Jttlaiflbafi was ta ^ en U P in a modified form by the new Governor- 
andthe ’ General, Lord Ellenborough. As his lordship's views 
Siklulomi- became formed, he laid it down as a principle that neither 
mun. the English nor the Sikh Government should hold dominion 
beyond the Himalayas and the 4 Safed Koh ’ of Kabul ; 
and as the Durrani alliance seemed to be severed, there was 
little to apprehend from Jammu and Barakzai intrigues. 
It was, therefore, urged that Gulab Singh should be required 
by the Maharaja to relinquish Ladakh, and to accept 
Jalalabad on equal terms of dependency on the Punjab. 8 
The Sikhs were sufficiently desirous of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district ; but the terms did not 
satisfy Gulab Singh, nor did Slier Singh see fit to come to 
any conclusion until he should know the final views of the 
English with regard to the recognition of a government in 
Kabul. 8 The death of Shah Shuja and his suspicious pro- 
ceedings were held to render the re-occupation of the country 
unnecessary, and the tripartite treaty was declared to be 
at an end ; 4 but the policy of a march on the Afghan 
capital was strongly urged and wisely adopted. 8 There 

1 Uout.-<Jol. Lawrence to Major Maokoson, 23rd Aug. 1842. Lieut. - 
(3<>1. Lawronco’s article in the Calcutta Jievicw (No. Ill, p. 180) may 
also bo advantageously referred to about the proceedings at Peshawar 
under Col. Wild, Sir George Pollock, and Baja Gulab Singh. 

* Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th April 1842. 

3 Mr. Clerk to Government, 18th May 1842. 

4 Government to Mr. Clerk, 27th May and 29th July 1842. In the 
treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the tripartite ono, 
they jmi forward a claim of superiority over Sind, and somowhat 
evaded the question of being purlins only, instead of principals, to 
the acknowledgement of a ruler in Kabul. The treaty, however, 
never took a clelinito shape. 

8 TCvon the Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or, at least, the disgrace, of 
suddenly and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan in tho manner 
proposed. (Mr. Olork to Government, 19th July 1842.) Mr. Clerk 
himself wa« among the most prominent of those who at tirst modestly 
urged a march on Kabul, and afterwards manfully remonstrated 
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seemed to be a prospect of wintering in Kabul, and it was 1842. 
not until the victorious troops were on their return to India 
that it was believed the English would ever forgo the 
possession of an empire. The Sikhs then consented to take 
Jalalabad, but before the order transferring it could reach 
General Pollock, 1 that commander had destroyed the forti- 
fications, and nominally abandoned the place to the king 
whom lie had expediently set up in the Bala Hisar. 2 It is 
probable that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be relieved 
of the invidious gift, for his own sway in Lahore was dis- 
tracted, and Dost Muhammad was about to be released 
under the pledge of a safe passage through the Punjab 
dominions ; and it may have been thought prudent to 
conciliate the father of Akbar Khan, so famous for his 
successes against the English, by the surrender of a posses- 
sion it was inconvenient to hold. 3 

against a hasty abandonment of the country. (Hoc his letter above 
quoted, and also that of the 23rd April 1842.) 

1 The order was dated the 18th Oct. 1842. Dud Ellenburough 
liimsolf was not without a suspicion that the victorious generals might 
frame excuses for wintering in Kabul, and the expedition of 8ir John 
M'Oaskill into the Kohistan was less pleasing to him on that account 
than it would othorwise have boon, 

- The Calcutta lievieto for Juno 1840 (p, 538) points out that the 
king, viz. Nhfihpur, son of (Shall Khujii, was rather Bob up solely by 
the chiefs at Kabul than in any way by Sir George Pollock, who had 
no authority to recognize any sovereign in Afghanistan. My expres- 
sion has, indeed, reference muiniy to the prudent countenance 
afforded to a native prince by a foreign conqueror about to retrace 
his stops through a difficult country, inhabited by a warlike people ; 

Lut as it may mislead as to Hir George Pollock's actual proceedings, 

1 gladly insert this note, 

3 The ftikhs were not unwilling to acquire territory, but they 
wished to see their way clearly, and Guy wore unable to do so until 
the English had determined on their own lino of policy. The flikhs 
knew, indeed, of the resolution of the Governor-General to sever all 
connexion with Afghanistan, but they also* know the sentiments of 
the majority of Englishmen about at least temporarily retaining it. 

They saw, moreover, that recruited armies were still In possession of 
every stronghold, and the twlicy was new to them of voluntarily 
relinquishing dominion. They therefore paused, and the subsequent 
release of Dost Muhammad again fettered them when the retirement 
of the troojtfi seemed to leave them free to act, for they wore bound to 
escort the Amir safely across the Punjab, and could not therefore 
make terms with him. The tfikhs would have worked through ttultiUi 
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1842. The Governor-GcneTal had prudently resolved to a«- 

Thfi semble an army at Ferozepore, as a reserve in case of 
Governor- further disasters in Afghanistan, and to make known to the 
meetsthe P rinces of India that their English masters liad the ready 
Sikh means of beating any who might rebel. 1 Lord Ellenborough 
ancfheir- was also desirous of an interview with Sher Singh, and as 
apparent at gratitude was uppermost for the time, and added a grace 
grozepore, even t0 succesSj it was proposed to thank the Maharaja in 
person for the proofs which he had afforded of his continued 
friendship. To invest the scene with greater eclat, it was 
further determined, in the spirit of the moment, Lo give 
expression to British sincerity and moderation at l lie head 
of the two armies returning victorious from Kabul, with 
their numbers increased to nearly forty thousand men by 
the force assembled on the Sutlej. The native English 
portion of this array was considerable, and perhaps so 
many Europeans had never stood together under arms on 
Indian ground since Alexander and his Greeks made the 
Punjab a province of Maeedoii. The Sikhs generally were 
pleased with one cause of this assemblage, and they were 
glad to be relieved of the presence of the English on their 
western frontier ; but Sher Singh himself did not look 
forward to liis visit to Lord Ellenborough without some 
misgivings, although under other cireuiuslauees his vanity 
would have been gratified by tin? opportunity of displaying 

Muhammad Khan and other chiefs until they were in a condition 
to use tho frequent pica of the English, of boing able to govern butter 
than dependants, (Cf. Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Sept. I Mil.) 

1 Lord Auckland had likewise thought that such a demonstrat ion 
might bo advisable. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd Doe. 1841.) Of 
measures practically identified with Lord Ellenborough*# administra- 
tion, Lord Auckland may further claim tho merit of giving tho 
generals commanding in Afghanistan supremo authority (Resolution 
of Government, Oth Jan. 1842), and of directing Sir William Nott to 
act without reference to previous instructions, ami as hv might doom 
best for tho safety of his troops ami the honour of tho British name. 
(Government to Sir William Nott, IOUl Feb. 1842.) To U*rd Auck- 
land, however, is due the doubtful praise of suggesting the release of 
Dost Muhammad (Government to Mr. Cleric, 24th Fob. 1842 ) ; and ho 
must certainly boar a share of the blame attached to the exaggerated 
estimate formed of the dangers which threatened the English after 
tho retreat from Kabul, and to tho timorous rather than prudent 
design of falling buck on tho Indus, or even on tint Sutlej, 
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his power and magnificence. He felt his incapacity as a 1812. 
ruler, and he needlessly feared that he might be called to 
account for Sikh excesses and for a suspected intcrcotir.se 
with the hostile Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, 
and even that the subjugation of the Punjab was to be made 
the stepping-stone to the complete reduction of Afghanistan, 
lie had no confidence in himself ; and lie dreaded the ven- 
geance of his followers, who believed him capable of sacri- 
ficing the Khalsa to his own interests. Nor was I)hian Singh 
supposed lo be willing that the Maharaja should meet, the 
Governor- General, and his suspicious temper made him 
apprehensive that his sovereign might induce the English 
viceroy to accede to his ruin, or to the reduction of his 
exotic influence. Thus both Sher Singh and his minister 
perhaps rejoiced that a misunderstanding which prevented 
the reception at Ludhiana of Lahna Singh Majltlml, was 
seized hold ofby the English to render a meeting doubtful 
or Impossible. 1 Lord Ellenborough justly look offence at. a 
slight which, however unwittingly, had been really offered 
to him ; lie was not easily appeased ; and when the personal 
apologies of the minister, accompanied by the young heir- 
nppnrcnt, had removed every ground of displeasure, tne 
appointed time, the beginning of January 1843, for the 

1 On several oftmioim Kiija Dhiiiu Singh expressed his apprehen- 
sions of au English invasion, as also did Maharaja Slier Singh. (See, 
for instance, Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd dun, IHI2.) The writer 
of the arlielc in the t'afcntUi Hrritw (No. H, p. who is Isdicvud 
to ho Lieut .-Col. Lawreuee, admits Dhiun Singh 1 * aversion to a meet- 
ing between his sovereign and the British Governor.! lone ml. The 
reviewer likewise deseribeK Sher Singh's anxiety at the time, I ml, 
considers him to have been desirous of throwing himself unreservedly 
on English proteef ion, as doubtless he might have been, had ho thought 
himself secure from assassination, and that laml Ellenbomugh would 
lmvo kepi him seated on the throne of Lahore at all hazards. 

About the susfieeted hostile intercourse with the Amirs of Sind, 
see Thornton’s II i»U>r}f of l miin< vi. 447. The Sikhs, however, were 
urn or required to give any explanation of the charges. 

The misunderstanding to which SnrdAr Lahna Singh was a party 
was simply as follows: Hut Sardttr had Wri sent to wait upon the 
Governor*! tenoral on his arrival on the frontier, according to ordinary 
ceremonial. It was arranged that the SnrdAr should be received by 
his lordship at Ludhiana, and the day ami hour were fixed, and pre- 
parations duly made. Mr, Clerk went in jwroon to meet the chief, aud 
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breaking-up of the large army had arrived, and the Governor- 
General did not care to detain his war-worn regiments any 
longer from their distant stations. No interview thus took 
place with Sher Singh ; but the boy prince, Pertab Singh, 
was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the rapidity with 
which a large escort of Sikh troops was crossed over the 
Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the alacrity and pre- 
cision with which they manoeuvred, deserved to have been 
well noted by the English captains, proud as they had reason 
to be of the numbers and achievements of their own troops. 
The prince likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and 
the Sikh chiefs looked with interest upon the defenders of 
Jalalabad, and with unmixed admiration upon General Nott 
followed by his valiant and compact band. At last the 
armed host broke up ; the plains of Ferozepore were no 
longer white with numerous camps ; and the relieved 
Sher Singh hastened, or was hurried, to Amritsar to return 
thanks to God that a great danger had passed away. This 
being over, he received Dost Muhammad Khan with dis- 
tinction at Lahore, and in February (1843) entered into a 
formal treaty of friendship with the released Amir, which 
said nothing about the English gift of Jalalabad. 1 

But Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs and 
subjects, and although the designed or fortuitous murder of 
Mai Chand Kaur, in June 1842, 2 relieved him of some of his 

conduct him to the Governor-General 5 $ presence, his understanding 
being that he was to go half the distance or so towards the Sikh en- 
campment. The Sardar understood or held that Mir. Clerk should 
or would come to his tent, and thus he sat still while Mr. Clerk rested 
half-way for two hours or more Lord Ellenborough thought the 
excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence was wantonly given, 
and he accordingly required an explanation to be afforded. (Govern- 
ment to Mir. Clerk, 15th Dec. 1842.) There is some reason to believe 
that the Lahore Vakil, who was in the interest of Raja Dhian Singh, 
misled the obnoxious Lahna Singh about the arrangements for con- 
ducting him to the Governor-Genera? s tents, with the view of dis- 
crediting him both with his own master and with the English. 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 15th Feb. and 17th Mar. 1843. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 15th June 1842. The widow of 
Maharaja Kharak Singh was so severely beaten, as was said by her 
female attendants, that she almost immediately expired. The only 
explanation offered, was that she had ohidden the servants in question 
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apprehensions, lie felt uneasy under the jealous domination ixt; i. 
of Dhiiin Singh, and began to listen readily to the smooth 
suggestions of Rhai (Jurinukh Singh, las priest so to .speak, 
and who was himself of some religious reputation, as well as 
the son of a man of acknowledged sanctity and influence. 1 
The Knglish (Jovernment,in its well-meant blit impracticable 
desire to unite all parties in the country, bad urged the 
restoration to favour of the Kindhiamvalu chiefs, who kept i k,< Nn |. 
its own agents on the alert, and the Maharaja himself in ^ 

a state of doubt or alarm. 3 Slier Singh, from bis easiness of 
nature, was not averse to a reconciliation, ami by degrees he ( 
even became not unwilling to have the family atwmt him 
as some counterpoise to the Rajas of Jammu. Neither was 
Dhiiin Singh opposed to their return, for hr thought they 
might be made some use of since Mai (’band Kaiir was no 
more, and thus AjTt Singh and his uncles again took their 
accustomed places in the court of Lahore. Nevertheless 
during the summer of 18 Cl, Dhian Singh jierceived that his 
influence over the Maharaja was fairly on the wane ; and 
he had good reason to dread the machinal ions of fhirmukli 
Singh ami the passions of the multitude when roused try 
a man of his character. The minister then again Itcgam to 
talk of the lmy, DalTp Singh, and to endeavour to posse** 
the minds of the Sindhianwala chiefs with the belief that 
they hud been inveigled to Lahore for their more assure*! 
destruction. AjTt Singh had by ! fils time become tin* ls»on 
companion of the Mahrufijft ; but he was himself ambitious 

for Noma fault, and tho public was naturally unwilling to Mievn Nher 
Singh, at toast, guiltless of instigating the murder. 

1 In the beginning of his reign Hher Singh hint leant much upon ait 
aelive and ambitious follower, tunned dawdle Singh, whose hni\ciy 
was conspicuous during the attack on Uhoro. This petty hwl/r 
hoped to supplant both the Kindhinttwnla chiefs amt the Jiiuiiuu 
R&j&s as leading courtiers, but he proceeded to** hastily ; lie wan 
soiled and imprisoned by Dhian Singh in May IH4I, ami died by 
foul means immediately afterwards. (( tf , Mr, Clerk to (lovcrnmcnt, 

7th May and 10th June IH4L) 

* Mr. Clerk to Uovermneut, 7th April 1842, and (lovemment to 
Mr. Ctork, 12th May 1842 ; see aUo Lieut, (Job Richmond tnUovern* 
meat, fith Kept. 1843, Mr. (flerk Ixieante Lieutenant J Jovernor <»f 
Agra In June 1843, and he was stireeeitorl as Agent on the frontier by 
Lieut. -Col. Rtohmoad, an ofHear of repute, who had recently dis* 
tingulshed himself under Sir (toorgo Pollock, 
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of power, and he and his uncle Lahna Singh grasped at the 
idea of making the minister a party to their own designs. 
They appeared to fall wholly into his views ; and they 
would, they said, take Sher Singh's life to save their own. 
Slier Singh On the 15th September (18*13), Ajlt Singh induced the 
ufiteMK Maharaja to inspect some levies he had newly raised ; lie 
approached, as if to make an offering of a choice carbine, 
and to receive the commendations usual on such occasions, 
but he raised the weapon and shot his sovereign dead. The 
remorseless Lahna Singli took the life of the boy Pertab Singh 
at the same time, and the kinsmen then joined Dhian Singh, 
and proceeded with him to the citadel to proclaim a new 
king. The hitherto wary minister was now caught in his 
own toils, and he became the dupe of his accomplices. He 
was separated from his immediate attendants, as if for the 
sake of greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious 
chief who had just imbrued Ills hands in the blood of their 
common master. 1 The conspirators were Urns far success- 
ful in their daring and in their crimes, but they neglected 
to slay or imprison the son of their last victim ; ami the 
minds of the soldiers do not seem lo have been prepared 
for the dculli of Dhian Singh, as they were for Mint of the 
Hint .singh Mahariija. The youthful film Singh was roused by Ills own 
wjW* W" danger and his filial duty ; he could plausibly accuse the 
ll M Simlhiauwalus of being alone guilty of the treble murder 
, which had taken place, and he largely promised rewards to 
the troops if they would avenge the death of their friend 
and his father. The army generally responded to Ids call, 
and the citadel was immediately assaulted ; yet so strong 
was the feeling of aversion to Jammu ascendancy among the 
Sikh people, that could the feeble garrison have held out 
for three or four days, until the first impulse of anger ami 
surprise had passed away, it is almost certain that Him 
Singh must have fled for his life. Rut the place was entered 
on the second evening ; the wounded Laima Singh was at 
once slain ; and Ajlt Singh, in attempting lo boldly eseape 
over l he lofty walls, ft *11 and was also killed.* DalTp Singli 
was then proclaimed Maharaja, and IITra Singh was raised 

1 burnt. -Pol. Richmond to Government, 1 7th and IHth »S<*pt. 1843. 

8 Limit, -Got Richmond U> Government, 20th Kuyl. 1843. 
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to the high and fatal office of Wazlr ; but he was all-powerful 
for the moment ; the Sindhianwala possessions were con- 
fiscated, and their dwellings razed to the ground : nor did 
the youthful avenger stay until ho had found out and put to 
death Bhai Gurmukh Singh and MissarBell Bam, the former 
of whom was believed to have connived at the death of his 
confiding muster, and to have instigated the assassination 
of the minister ; and the latter of whom had always stood 
high in the favour of the great Maharaja, although strongly 
opposed to the aggrandizement of the Juimnu family. 
Sard&r Atur Singh Sindhianwala, who was flurrying to 
Lahore \yhen lie heard of the capture of the citadel, made 
a hasty attempt to rouse the village population in his favour 
through the influence of Bliai Bir Singh, a devotee of great 
repute; but the 4 Khfilsa ’ was almost wholly represented 
by the army, and he crossed at. once into the British terri- 
tories to avoid the emissaries of lllra Singh. 1 II 

The new minister added two rupees and a half*, or five 
shillings a month, to the pay of the common soldiers, and 
he also discharged some urrears due to them. The army felt 
Unit it had become the master of the state, and if. en- 
deavoured to procure donatives, or to place itself right in 
public estimation, by threatening to eject the Jnmtnti 
faction, and to make the Bbai Bir Singh, already mentioned, 
a king as well us u pricsL® Juwahir Singh, the maternal 
uncle of the boy Mahfirajfi, already grasped the. highest post 
lie could occupy ; nor was the minister's family united 
within itself, Suehet Singh's vanity was mortified by the 
ascendancy of his nephew, a stripling, unacquainted with 
war, and inexperienced in business ; and he endeavoured to 
form a party which should place him in power.® The youth- 
ful WazTr naturally turned to his other uncle, Gulftb Singh, 
for support, and timl astute chief eared not who held titles 
so long as he was deferral to and left unrestrained ; but the 
Sikhs wore stilt averse to him iierHonally, and jealous lest he 
should attempt to garrison every stronghold with his own 
followers. Guliih Singh was, therefore, cautious In his pro- 

I bumf, -('til. Richmond's latter* from 21st Nepfc, to 2nd Oct. 1H43. 

* UtmM!ot,' Richmond to Government, 20th Sept.. 1843. 

II Liout.-Ool. Richmond to Government, Kith ami 22nd Get. 1843. 
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18 Kt. __ ceedings, and before he reached Lahore, on tlie 10th of 
Raja Oulub November, he had sought to ingratiate himself with all 
ttin^'h. parties, save Jawahir Singh, whom he may have despised 
Sardtir Ja- as of no capacity. 1 Jawahir Singh resented this conduct, 
Singh, Nov. an( l, taking advantage of the ready access to the Maharaja’s 
24, 1^43. person which his relationship gave him, he went with the 
child in his arms, on the occasion of a review of some troops, 
and urged the assembled regiments to depose the Jammu 
Rajas, otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their 
acknowledged prince, into the British territories. But the 
design of procuring aid from the English was displeasing to 
the Sikhs, both us an independent people and as a licentious 
soldiery, and Jawahir Singh was immediately made a 
prisoner, and thus received a lesson which influenced his 
conduct during the short remainder of his life. 2 
Fateh Nevertheless, Illra Singh continued to be beset with 
wrmn Ti " There was one Fateh Khan Tiwfuia, a personal 

follower of Dhiau Singh, who was supposed to have been 
privy to the intended assassination of his master, and to 
have designedly held back when Ajit Singh took the Baja 
to one side. This petty loader fled as soon as the army 
attacked the citadel, and endeavoured to raise an insurrec- 
tion in liis native province of Hem Ismail Khan, which 
caused the greater anxiety, as the attempt was supposed 
to be countenanced by the able and hostile Governor of 
The insur- Multan. 3 * Scarcely had measures been adopted for reducing 
K ^hmira ^ l0 rebellion, when Kasimiira Singh and Peshftwara 
Sinjfhawl Singh, sons bom to, or adopted by, Uanjll Singh at the 
IVwhuwnra period of bis conquest of the two Afghan provinces from 
iSS-i. which they were named, started up as the rivals of the child 
Dalip, and endeavoured to form a party by appearing in 
open opposition at Sifilkot. Some regiments ordered to 
Peshawar joined the two princes ; the Muhammadan regi- 
ments at Lahore refused to march against them unless a 
pure Sikh force did the same ; and it was with difficulty, 
and only with the aid of Bflja Gulab Singh, that the siege of 

1 Of. Liuut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 20th Sept, and 10th 

Nov. 1843. 

* Liout.-Ool. Richmond to Government, 28th Nov. 184& 

8 Lieut. -Co J. Richmond to Government, 12th Doe. 1H43. 
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Sialkot was formed. The two young men soon showed ML 
themselves to be incapable of heading a party ; I lira Singh 
relaxed in his efforts against them ; and towards the end 
of March he raised the siege, and allowed them to go at 
large. 1 The minister had, however, less reason to sat billed Jiw«ihir 
with the success of Jawfdiir Singh, who, about the same 
time, induced his guards to release him, and he was un- 
willingly allowed to assume his place in the court as the 
uncle of the child to whose sovereignly in the abstract all 
nominally deferred. 2 

Kaja Suchet Singh was believed to have been a secret Thi> 
party to the attempts of Kashmlra Singh, and the release ot 

of Jawahir Singh was also probably effected with his 
cognizance. The Itfija believed himself to be popular with 
the army, and especially with the cavalry portion of it, is'll, 
which, having an inferior organization, began to show some 
jealousy of the systematic proceedings of tin* regular 
infantry and artillery. lie had retired to the hills with 
great reluctance ; he continued intent upon supplanting his 
nephew; and suddenly, on the evening of the 2(1 th of 
March 38*14, he appeared at Iathorc with a few followers ; 
but he appealed in vain to the mass of the troops, partly 
because lllra Singh hud been liberal in gifts and profuse in 
promises, and partly bemuse the shrewd deputies who 
formed the Panehuyuts of tin* regiment shad a sense of their 
own importance, ami wen? not to be won for purposes of 
mere faction, without diligent and judicious seeking, 
lienee, on the morning after the arrival of the sanguine 
and hasty Kftjii, a large force marched against him without 
demur ; but the chief was brave : he endeavoured to make 
a stand in a ruinous building, and he died lighting to the 
last, although his little band wus almost destroyed by the 
lire of a numerous artillery before the assailants could reach 
the enclosure.* 

Within two months after this rash undertaking, Atar The inmir- 
Singh Sindhianwalft, who had been residing at Thftnesur, 4>< 

made a similar Ill-judged attempt to gain over the army, AtnrHiugli 

and Ithui 

1 Llout.-CoL Richmond to Government, 23rd and 27th March 1K-M, }‘ 

* Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Govern mont, 27th March IK44. AU> tnn ' 

2 Uout.dJoi. Richmond to Government, 20th March 1K44. 

s s 
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The 

Governor 
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and to expel IUra Singh, He crossed the Sutlej on the 
2nd May, but instead of moving to a distance, so as to avoid 
premature collisions, and to enable him to appeal to the 
feelings of the Sikhs, he at once joined Bhai Bir Singh, whose 
religious repute attracted numbers of the agricultural popu- 
lation, and took up a position almost opposite Ferozcpore, 
and within forty miles of the capital. The disaffected 
Kaslimlra Singh joined the chief, but llira Singh stood as 
a suppliant before the assembled Khalsa, and roused the 
feelings of the troops by reminding them that the Sindhian- 
walas looked to the English for support. A large force 
promptly inarched from Lahore, but it was wished to detach 
Bhai Bir Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a man 
was held to be sacrilege by the soldiers, and on the seventh 
of the month deputies were sent to induce the Bhai to retire. 
Some expressions moved the anger of Sardar Atar Singh, and 
he slew one of the deputies with his own hand. This not led 
to an immediate attack. Atar Singh and Kashmira Singh 
were both killed, and it was found that a cannon-shot, had 
likewise numbered Bhai Bir Singh with the slain. The 
commander on this occasion was Luhh Singh, a Rajput of 
Jammu, and the possession of the family of Kashmira Singh 
seemed to render his success more complete ; but the Sikh 
infantry refused to allow the women and children to be 
removed to Lahore ; and Labh Singh* nlurmed by this 
proceeding and by the lamentations over the death of Bir 
Singh, hastened to the capital to ensure his own safety.* 
IUra Singh was thus successful against two main enemies 
of his rule, and as he had also come to an understanding 
with the Governor of Multan, the proceedings of Fateh Khan 
Tiwana gave him little uneasiness.* The army itself was 
his great cause of anxiety, not lest lint Sikh dominion should 
be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as its muster ; 
for the Punchayuts, although bent on retaining their own 
power, and on acquiring additional pay and privileges for 
their constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on 
maintaining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged 

1 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 10th, 11th, and 12th May 
1844. 

* Of, Lieut. -Ool. Richmond to Government, 20th April 1844. 
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among themselves about the relief of the troops in the 
provinces. On the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs continued to 
exhibit their innate vigour, and towards the end of 1843 the 
secluded principality of Gilgit was overrun and annexed to 
Kashmir. The Panchayats likewise felt that it was the 
design of the Raja and his advisers to disperse the Sikh 
army over the country, and to raise additional corps of 
hill men, but the committees would not allow a single 
regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying themselves of 
the necessity of the measure ; and thus Hira Singh was in- 
duced to take advantage of a projected relief of the British 
troops in Sind, and the consequent march of several bat- 
talions towards the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour to 
his own actual suspicions, and to hint that a near danger 
threatened the Sikhs on the side of the English. The 
* Khalsa * was most willing to encounter that neighbour, 
and a brigade was induced to move to Kasur, and others to 
shorter distances from the capital, under the plea, as avowed 
to the British authorities, ' of procuring forage and supplies 
with greater facility. 1 Such had indeed been Hanjtt Singh’s 
occasional practice when no assemblage of British forces 
could add to his ever present fears ; 2 but IHra Singh’s 
apprehensions of liis own army and of his English allies 
were lessened by his rapid successes, and by the disgraceful 
spirit which then animated the regular regiments in the 
British service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and 
the Hikhs watched the progress of the mutiny with a pleased 
surprise. It was new to them to see those renowned soldiers 
in opposition to their government ; but any glimmering 
hopes of fatal embarrassment to the colossal power of the 
foreigners were dispelled by the march of European troops, 
by the good example of the irregular cavalry, and by the 
returning sense of obedience of the sepoys themselves. 
The British forces proceeded to Sind, and the Lahore 
detachment was withdrawn from Kasdr. 0 

1 Of. Lieut. -Col, Richmond to Government, 20th Deo. 1843, and 
23rd March 1844. 

2 f$oo, for instance, Sir David Ochtorlony to Government, 10th Oct. 
1812. 

• Of. Liout.-Col, Richmond to Government, 20th April 1844. 
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Nevertheless there were not wanting causes of real or 
alleged dissatisfaction with the British Government, which 
at last served the useful purpose of engaging the attention 
of the Lahore soldiery. The protected Sikh Raja of Nfihlm 
had given a village, named Moran, to Ranjlt Singh at the 
Maharaja’s request, in order that it might be bestowed on 
Dhanna Singh, a Nabha subject,, but who stood high in 
favour with the master of the Punjab, The village was so 
given in 1819, or after the introduction of the English 
supremacy, but without the knowledge of the English 
authorities, which circumstance rendered the alienation in- 
valid, if it were argued that the village had become separated 
from the British sovereignty. The Raja of Niibhn became 
displeased with Dhanna Singh, and he resumed his gift, 
in the year 1843 ; but in so doing his soldiers wantonly 
plundered the property of the feudatory, and thus gave 
the Lahore Government a ground of complaint,, of which 
advantage was taken for party purposes, 1 But IITra Singh 
and his advisers took greater exception still to the decision 
of the British Government with regard to a quantity of 
coin and bullion which Raja Suchet Singh had secretly 
deposited in Fcrozepore, and which his servants were 
detected in endeavouring to remove after his death. The 
treasure was estimated at 1,500,000 rupees, and it was 
understood to have been sent to Feimcpore during the 
recent Afghan War, for the purpose of being offered as part 
of an ingratiatory loan to the English Government, which 
was borrowing money at the time from the protected Sikh 
chiefs. The Lahore minister claimed the treasure both as 
the escheated property of a feudatory without male heirs 
of his body, and as the confiscated property of a rebel killed 
in arms against his sovereign ; but the British Government 
considered the right to the property to be unaffected by the 
owner’s treason, and required that the title to it, according 
to the laws of Jammu or of the Punjab, should be regularly 
pleaded and proved in a British court. Tt was argued in 
favour of Lahore that no British subject or dependent 
claimed the treasure, and that it might be expediently 
made over to the ruler of the Punjab for surrender to the 

1 Liout.-Col Richmond to Government, 18th and 28th May 1844. 
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legal or customary owner ; but the supreme British uuthori- Ih * 1 
ties would not relax further from the conventional law of 
Europe than to say that if the Maharaja would write that 
the Rajf&s Gulab Singh and I lira Singh assented to the 
delivery of the treasure to the Sikh state for the purpose of 
being transferred to the rightful owners, it would no longer 
he detained. This proposal was not agreed to, partly because 
differences had in the meantime arisen between the uncle 
and nephew, and partly because the Lahore councillors 
considered their original grounds of claim to be irrefragable, 
according to Indian law and usage, and thus the money 
remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the English stood 
masters in Lahore, and accepted it as part of the price of 
Kashmir, when the valley was alienated to Kftjii Gulab 
Singh. 1 

1 Knr the discussions about the surrender or the* detention of the 
treasure, see the letters of Lieut. Col. Richmond to Government of 
the 7th April, 3rd and 27th May, 2.M h duly, 10th Sept., and 5th mid 
25th Oet. IK44; and of Government to Unit. -('nl. Richmond of the 
1 llth and 22ml April, 17<h May, and 10th Aug. of the same year. 

The principle laid down of deciding the claim to tin* treasure at a 
Rritwh tribunal, and according to the lawn of Uthoro or of Jammu, 
does tint distinguish between public and individual right of heirship ; 
or rather it decides the question witli reference solely to the law in 
private eases. Throughout India, the practical rule has ever Iwn 
that such property shall be administered agreeably to the customs 
of the tribe or province fr> which the deceased belonged ; and very 
frequently, when the only litigants are subjects of one and the same 
foreign state, it is expediently made over to the sovereign of that state 
for adjudication, on the plea that the rights of the parties ran ho Ijnst 
ascertained on the spot, and that every ruler is a Tenderer of justice. 

In the present instance (lit* imperfection of the International Diw 
of Kurope may Is* more to blame limn the Government of India and 
tho legal authorities of Galeutta, for lefusing to acknowledge the 
right of an allied ami friendly state to the projtcrly of a childless 
rolsil ; to which projierty, moreover, no Itritisii subject or drqyoxidcnt 
preferred a claim, Vattel lays it down that a stranger's projierty 
remains a part of the aggregate wealth of his nation* and that the 
right to it is to is* determined according to the taws of his own country 
(Rook II, chap, viii, $$ 10(1 and HO); but in the section in question 
reference is solely had to oases in which subjects or private* j air ties 
are litigants; although Mr. Chitty, in his note to | 103 («d. 1HM). 
shows that foreign sovereigns can in Kngtand sue, at least, Rritish 
subjects. 

The oriental customary law with regard to tho estates and properly 
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IBM. Illra Singh had, in his acts and successes, surpassed the 
Him fcimfih 6 onera * expectation, and the manner in which affairs wore 
guided by carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high 
Taff^his or( * er 5 but ^ 1C Hajii himself had little more than a noble 
precept or. presence and a conciliatory address to recommend him, and 
the person who directed every measure was a Brahman 
Pandit, named Jalla, the family priest, so lo speak, of the 
Jammu brothers, and the tutor of DJiifin Singh’s sons. This 
crafty and ambitious man retained all the inlluence Over 
the youthful minister whieh he had exercised over Hie 
boyish pupil on whom ItanjTl, Singh lavished favours. 
Armies had marched, and chiefs had been vanquished, as 
jf at the bidding of the preceptor become councillor. His 
views expanded, and he seems to have entertained the idea 
of founding a dynasty of 1 I Vs li wils ’ among the rude Jilts 
of the Punjab, as had been dune by one of his tribe among 
the equally rude Mural has of the south. I le fully perceived 
lluit the Sikh army must be conciliated, and also that it must 
be employed, lie despised, and with some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most of the t it ulnr chiefs of the count ry ; and 
lie felt that Baja (iuliib Singh absorbed a large proportion of 
the revenues of the country, mid seriously embarrassed the 
central government, by his overgrown power and influence. 
It was primarily requisite to keep tin* army well and regu- 
larly paid, and lienee the Pundit proceeded without scruple 
to sccjucsler several of the fads of the sirdars, and gradually 


of Jfigtrdfirs (foudul beneficiaries) may lie won in Bernier's Trunin 
{]>. INI), and it almost scorns identical with that anciently in force 
among IhoAnglo-iSaxonH with reference to ‘nobles by service*, the fob 
lowers of a lord or king. (Sec Kemble's Sturona in Jfaiffland, i. 1 7H, Ac,,) 
The right of the Government 1 h full, and it is bawd on the feeling or 
principle that a beneficiary 1ms only the use during life of estates or 
offices, and that all he may have accumulated, through parsimony or 
oppression, is the property of the state. It may be diflicult to decide 
between a people and an expelled sovereign, about hm guilt or his 
tyranny* but there can be none in deciding between nn allied slate 
and its subject about treason or rebellion. Neither refugee traitors 
nor patriots are allowed to abuse their asylum by plotting against the 
Government whieh lias cast them out ; and an extension of the prin- 
ciple would prevent desperate adventurers defrauding the state whieh 
has mired and heaped favours on them, by removing their property 
previous to engaging in rash and criminal enterprises. 
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to inspire the soldiery with the necessity of a march against 1844. 

Jammu. Nor was he without a pretext for denouncing 

Gulab Singh, as that unscrupulous chief had lately taken 
possession of the estates of Raja Sucliet Singh, to which he 
regarded himself as the only heir , 1 

Jalla showed vigour and capacity in all he did, but he Pandit 
proceeded too hastily in some matters, and he attempted Q^ b and 
too much at one time. lie did not, perhaps, understand Singh, 
the Sikh character in all its depths and ramifications, and 
he probably undervalued the subtlety of Gulab Singh. The 
Raja, indeed, was induced to divide the Jagxrs of Suchet 
Singh with his nephew , 2 but Fateh Khan Tiwana again 
excited an insurrection in the Derajat ; 8 Chattar Singh 
Atariwala took up arms near Rawalpindi , 4 and the Muham- 
madan tribes south-west of Kashmir were encouraged in 
rebellion by the dexterous and experienced chief whom 
Pundit Jalla sought to crush.® Pcshiiwara Singh again 
aspired to I he sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by Gulab Singh, and Jalla at last perceived the necessity 
of coming to terms with one so formidable . 6 A reconciliation 
was accordingly patched up, and the llftja sent his son Sohan 
Singh to Lahore . 7 The hopes of Peshawara Singh then 
vanished, and he lied for safety to the south of the Sutlej . 8 

Pandit Jalla made the additional mistake of forgetting Pandit 
that the Sikhs were not jealous of Gultib Singh alone, but tSSSSS" 
of all strangers to their faith and race ; and in trying to Hikhs. and 
crush the chiefs, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs thc 

mother. 

1 Of. Lieut. ‘Gel. Richmond to Government, 12th Aug. and 10th Oct. 

1844. 

2 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 20th Oct. 1844. 

2 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 14th Juno 1844. 

4 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oct. 1844. 

Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

0 Lieut. -Ool. Richmond to Government, 10th Oefc, 1844, and 
Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov. 1844. 

7 JUnut,-Col. Richmond to Government, 30th Oot. 1844, and 
. Major Broadfoot to Government, 12th Nov. and 10th Deo. 1844. 

« Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th and 18th Nov. 1844. 

Major .Broadfoot, who Hucctoodod Ldeut.«Col, Richmond as agent on 
the frontier on tho 1st Nov. 1844, received Peshawara Singh with 
civilities unusual under the circumstances, and proposed to assign 
him an allowance of a thousand rupees a month. 
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1844. equally with the soldiers, and that the ‘ Khaim ’ was a word 
which could be used to unite the high and low. He showed 
no respect even to sardars of ability and means. Lahmi Singh 
MajithTa quitted the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, 
in the month of March 1844, 1 and the only person who was 
raised to any distinction was the unworthy Liil Singh, a 
Brahman, and a follower of the Rajas of Jammu, but who 
was understood to have gained a disgraceful influence over 
the impure mind of Rani Jindan. The Pandit again, in his 
arrogance, had ventured to use some expressions of im- 
patience and disrespect towards the mother of the Maharaja, 
and he had habitually treated Jawuhir Singh, her brother, 
with neglect and contempt, The impulsive soldiery was 
wrought upon by the incensed woman and ambitious man ; 
the relict of the great Maharaja appealed to the children of 
the Khalsa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, and 
IlTra Singh and Pandit Julia perceived that their rule was 
ihjft ftiHch at an end. On the 21st December 38*14 they endeavoured 
Jolla fly, t0 avoid tho wrath of the Sikh soldiery by a sudden flight 
but are * from the capital, but they wen* overtaken and slain before 
Smiu!, they could reach Jammu, along with Sohan Singh, tin* 
drain, iJlNt cousin of the minister, and Labh Singh, so lately Imiled as 
1611. a victorious commander. The memory of Pandit Julia con- 
tinued to be execrated, but the fat e of I lira Singh excited sonic 
few regrets, for he had well avenged the death of his father, 
and lie had borne his dignities with grace and modesty,® 
Jawfiliir The sudden breaking up of HTra Singh's government 
LaiSinpii oaascd sonic confusion for a time, and the state seemed to 
attain be without a responsible head ; blit it was gradually per- 
power. oeived that Jawfthir Singh, the brother, and Lai Singh, the 
favourite of the RilnT, would form the most influential 
members of the administration,® Peshawura Singh, indeed, 
escaped from the custody of the British authorities, by 
whom he had been placed tinder surveillance, when he fled 
across the Sutlej ; but he made no attempt at the moment 

1 Lnhna Singh went first to ITardwilr and afterwards to Benares, 
Ho next visited Gayil and Jagamiath and Calcutta, and ho was 
residing in the last-named place when hostilities broke out with the 
Sikhs. 

® Gf. Major Broad foot to Government, 21th and 2Hth J)oo. 1844. 
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to become supreme, anrl lie seemed to adhere to those who 1844. 
had so signally avenged him on Ilira Singh . 1 The services 
of the troops were rewarded by the addition of half a rupee 
a month to the pay of the common soldier, many fiefs were 
restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the state was 
excited by a renewal of the designs against Gulab Singh . 2 
The disturbances in the mountains of Kashmir were put 
down, the insurgent, Fateh Khan was taken into favour, 
Peshawar was secure against the power of all the Afghans, 
although it was known that Gulab Singh encouraged the 
reduced Barakzais with promises of support ; 8 but it was 
essential to the government that the troops should be em- 
ployed : it was pleasing to the men to be able to gratify 
their avarice or their vengeance, and they therefore marched 
against Jammu with alacrity . 4 

Gulab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his The Sikh 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. He distributed his ^oves 
mbney freely among the Panchayats of regiments, he grali- against 
fied the members of these committees by his personal Jammu - 
attentions, and lie again inspired Peshawara Singh with 
designs upon the sovereignty itself. lie promised a gratuity Feb. to 
to the army which had marched to urge upon him the pro- Jg^ ch 
pricty of submission, he agreed to surrender certain portions 
of the general possessions of the family, and to pay to the 
state a fine of 3,500,000 rupees . 8 But an altercation arose 
between the Lahore and Jammu followers when the pro- 
mised donative was being removed, which ended in a fatal 
affray ; and afterwards an old Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, 
and one Bachna, who had deserted Gulab Singh’s service, 
were waylaid and slain . 6 The Raja protested against the 
accusation of connivance or treachery ; nor is it probable 

1 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 2Rth Boo. 1 844, and 4th .Tan. 

1845. As Major Broadfoot, however, points out, tho prince seemed 
ready enough to grasp at power ovon so early as January. 

2 Of. Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Boo. 1844, and 2nd Jan. 

1845. 

8 Major Broadfoot to Government, 16th Jan. 1845. 

4 Tho troops further rejected the terms to which the Lahore court 
seemed inclined to como with Gulab Singh. (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 22nd Jan. 1845.) 

6 Major Broadfoot to Government', 18th March 1845. 

® Major Broadfoot to Government, 3rd March 1845. 
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that at the time he desired to take the life of any one except 
Bachna, who had been variously employed by him, and who 
knew the extent of his resources. The act nevertheless 
greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and Gulab Singh perceived 
that submission alone would save Jammu from being 
sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigades, 
he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early in 
April 1845, half a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable 
prospect of becoming the minister of the country ; for the 
mass of the Sikh soldiery thought that one so great had been 
sufficiently humbled, the Panchayats had been won by his 
money and his blandishments, and many of the old servants 
of Ranjit Singh had confidence in his ability and in his good- 
will towards the state generally. 1 There yet, however, 
existed some remnants of the animosity which had proved 
fatal to HIra Singh ; the representatives of many expelled 
hill chiefs were ready to compass the death of their greatest 
enemy ; and an Akali fanatic could take the life of the 
‘ Dogra ’ Raja with applause and impunity. Jawahir Singh 
plainly aimed at the office of Wazir, and Lai Singh’s own 
ambition prompted him to use his influence with the mother 
of the Maharaja to resist the growing feeling in favour of 
the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and dreaded. 
Hence Gulab Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a contest 
for power at that time, and to remove from Lahore to a 
place of greater safety. He agreed to pay in all a fine of 
6,800;000 rupees, to yield up nearly all the districts which 
had been held by his family, excepting his own proper fiefs, 
and to renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus 
and Jhelum, on terms which virtually deprived him of a 
large profit, and of the political superiority in the hills of 
Rohtas. 2 * He was present at the installation of Jawahir 
Singh as Wazir on the 14th May, 8 and at the betrothal of 
the Maharaja to a daughter of the Atari chief Chattar Singh 
on the 10th July ; 4 and towards the end of the following 

1 CfJMajor Broadfoot to Government, J8th‘and 9th April and 5th 
May 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May 1845. 

8 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th May 1845. 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th July 1845. 
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month he retired to Jammu, shorn of much real power, but 1R45. 
become acceptable to the troops by his humility, and to the 
final conviction of the English authorities, that the levies of 
the mountain RajpQts were unequal to a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery. 1 

The able Governor of Multan was assassinated in the SawanMal 
month of September 184-1 by a man accused of marauding, of Multan,’ 
and yet imprudently allowed a considerable degree of Sl^sopt. 
liberty. 2 Mfilraj, the son of the DIwun, had been appointed 18,t4 ' 
or permitted to succeed his father by the declining govern- JJJbaj, 
ment of llira Singh, and he showed more aptitude for affairs succeeJts ; 
than was expected. He suppressed a mutiny among the 
provincial troops, partly composed of Sikhs, with vigour and 
success ; and he was equally prompt in dealing with a younger 
brother, who desired to have half the province assigned to 
him as the equal heir of the deceased Diwan. Mfilraj put 
his brother in prison, and thus freed himself from all local 
dangers ; but he had steadily evaded the demands of the 
Lahore court for an increased farm or contract, and he had 
likewise objected to the large 1 Naxarana \ or relief, which 
was required as the usual condition of succession. As soon, 
therefore, as Gul&b Singh had been reduced to obedience, it 
was proposed to dispatch a force against Mult&n, and the 
‘ Khitlsa * approved of the measure through the assembled 
Panchfiyats of regiments and brigades. This resolution and agree* 
induced the new governor to yield, and in September (1845) 
it was arranged that he should pay a line of 1,800,000 rupees, the” Lahore 
lie escaped an addition to his contract sum, but he was 
deprived of some petty districts to satisfy in a measure the 
letter of the original demand. 2 

1 Major Broadfoot oonfottsod that 1 late events hud shown the Kiijil’s 
wcaknoss in the hills’, where he should have boon strongest, had his 
followers been bravo and trusty. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 

5fch May 1845.) 

2 Lieut. -Col. Richmond to Government, 10th Oot. 1844. 

2 In this paragraph the author has followed mainly his own notes 
of ocourrenooa. The mutiny of the Mult&n troops took place in Nov. 

1844. Tho Governor at onoe surrounded them, and demanded the 
ringleaders, and on their surrender being refused, he opened a fire 
upon their whole body, and killed, as was said, nearly 400 of them. 

Diwan MQlr&j seised and confined his brother in Aug. 1845, and in 
the following month tho terms of his succession were settled with tho 
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The proceedings of Peshawara Singh caused more dis- 

The rebel- T u * etu<ie to the new Wnzlr personally than the hostility of 
lion of Guiab Singh, or the resistance of the Governor of Multan. 
Sirigh7 ara The P rinee Wlls vain aiul slender capacity, but his rela- 
tionship to Ranjlt Singh gave him some hold upon the minds 
of the Sikhs. He was encouraged by Guiab Singh, then safe 
in tile hills, and he was assured of support by the brigade of 
troops which had made Jawahir Singh a prisoner, when that 
chief threatened to fly with the Maharaja into the British 
territories. Jawaliir Singh had not heeded the value to the 
state of the prudence of the soldiers in restraining him ; he 
thought only of the personal indignity, and soon after his 
accession to power he barbarously mutilated the commander 
of the offending division, by depriving him of his nose and 
March ears. Peshawara Singh felt himself countenanced, and he 
1815 ; endeavoured to rally a party around him at Sialkot, which 
he held in lief. But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus 
suddenly admit his pretensions ; he was reduced to straits ; 
and in the month of June lie fled, and lived at large on the 
country, until towards the end of July, when he surprised 
the fort of At took, proclaimed himself Maliarajil, and 
entered into a correspondence with Dost Muhammad Khun. 
fcJard&r C’hattar Singh of Atari was sent against the pretender, 
and troops were moved from Dera Ismail Khun to aid in 
reducing him. The prince was beleaguered in his fort, and 
who .sill)- became aware of his insignificance ; hesubndttedon the HOI h 
I>uUo >Ut iS August, ami was directed to be removed to Lahore, but he was 
death secretly put to death at the instigation of Jaw&hir Singh, and 

1815. through the instrumentality, as understood, of Kateh JKhiln 
Tiwana, who Nought by rendering an important service to 
furtheringratiate himself with that master for the time being 
who had restored him to favour, and who had appointed him 
to the management of the upper Derajill of the Indus. 1 

Lahore court. [ Mu lift j never paid his fine. lu April 1848, when 
threatened with force, he resigned, and Kalm Singh was sent from 
Lahore to relieve him, accompanied by Mr. Vans Agnow unci Lieut. 
Anderson. The murder of those officers on their arrival at Multan 
led to the Houcmd Sikh War and the liual extinction of Sikh inde- 
pendence,-* -lin, ] 

1 Of. Major Nroadfnot to Government, 14th and 2<fth July and 
8th and 18th Sept. 1845. 
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Tliis last triumph was fatal to Jawfihir Singh, ami anger 
was added to the contempt in which he had always been 
held. He had sometimes displayed both energy and perse- 
verance, but his vigour was the impulse of personal resent- 
ment, and it was never characterized by judgement or by 
superior intelligence, llis original design of dying to the 
English had displeased the Sikhs, and rendered them suspi- 
cious of his good faith as a member of the KhuLsu ; and no 
sooner lmd his revenge been gratified by the expulsion of 
lllra Singh and Pandit Julia, than In* found himself the mere 
sport and plaything of the urmy, which had only united with 
him for the attainment of a common object The soldiery 
began to talk of themselves as pre-eminently the " Panth 
Khalsagi or congregation of believers ; 1 and Jawuhir 
Singh was overawed by the spirit, which animated the armed 
host. In the midst of the successes against, Jammu, he 
trembled for bis fate, and he twice laid plans for escaping 
to the south of the Sutlej ; but tin* troops were jealous of 
such a step on the part of their nominal master. He felt 
that, lie was watched, and he abandoned flu* hope of escape 
to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy of Muhammadan 
regiments, and in idle or desperate throats of war with his 
British allies. 3 Jawiihir Singh was thus despised and dis- 
trusted by the Sikhs themselves ; their enmity to him was 
fomented by Lid Singh, who aimed at the post of wa/.Tr ; 
and the murder of KVshtlwuru Singh added to the general 
exasperation, for the act wns condemned as insulting to the 
people, and it was held up to reprobation by the chiefs as 
one which would compromise their own safety, if allowed to 
pass with impunity. 3 The Punehfiyats of regiments met in 
council, and they resolved that Jawiihir Singh should die us 
a traitor to the commonwealth, for death is almost the only 
mode by which tumultuous, half- barbarous governments 

1 Or, an the * Sarbut Kh&bui \ the boily of the elect. Major broad- 
foot (letter of 2ml Fob. 1H45) thought this title, which the soldiers 
arrogated to thomsolves, was now in correspondence $ hut Govern- 
ment pointed out, in reply, that it was an old term according to the 
Calcutta records. 

3 Of, Major Broadfoot to Government, 23rd and 2Kth Fel>., 5th 
April (a dombotHdal letter), and 15th and 18th Bopt. 1843. 

3 (if. Major Broadfout to Government, 22nd Sept. 1845. 
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1845. can remove an obnoxious minister. He was accordingly 
~ required to appear on the 21st September before the 
assembled Khalsa to answer for his misdeeds. lie went, 
seated upon an elephant ; but fearing his fate, he took with 
him the young Maharaja and a quantity of gold and jewels. 
On his arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain 
over some influential deputies and officers by present dona- 
tives and by lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to 
let the Maharaja be removed from his side, and to be himself 
silent. The boy was placed in a tent near at hand, and a 
party of soldiers advanced and put the wazir to death by a 
discharge of musketry. 1 Two other persons, the sycophants 
of the minister, were killed at the same time, but no pillage 
or massacre occurred ; the act partook of the solemnity 
and moderation of a judicial process, ordained and witnessed 
by a whole people ; and the body of Juwfihir Singh was 
allowed to be removed and burnt with the dreadful honours 
of the Satl sacriilce, among the last, perhaps, which will 
take place in India. 

The army For some time after the death of Jawfihir Singh, no one 

f ul" I>0WC, " Keem °d willing to become the supreme administrative 
authority in the state, or to place himself at the head of 
that self-dependent army, which in a few months had led 
capLive I he formidable chief of Jammu, reduced to sub- 
mission the powerful governor of Multan, put down the 
rebellion of one recognized ns the brother of the Maharaja, 
and pronounced and executed judgement on the highest 
functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in check at 
Peshawar and along the frontier. Raja Gulub Singh was 
urged to repair to the capital, but he and all others were 
overawed, and the Rfl.nl Jindnn held herself for a time a 
regular court, in the absence of a wnzTr. The army was 
partly satisfied with this arrangement, for Hut committees 
considered that, they could keep the provinces obedient, and 
they reposed confidence in the talents or the integrity of 
the accountant Dina Nalh, of the paymaster Rhagat. Rum, 

1 Of. Major IJroadfuot to (Jovorumeut, 20th Sept. 1H45. It may he 
added that the Sikhs ^enortdly regarded Jnwahir Singh as one ready 
to bring in the English, and as faithless to the Khaki. 
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and of Nur-ud-dln, almost as familiar as his old and infirm 1HX5. 
brother Aziz-ud-dTn, with the particulars of the treaties 
and engagements wit h the English. The army had formerly 
required that these three men should he consulted by 
Jawuhir Singh; but the advantage of a responsible head b.'d Singh 
was, nevertheless, apparent, and as the soldiers were by 
degrees wrought upon to wage war with their European ’iv} Singh 
neighbours. Raja Lai Singh was nominated wazTr, and 
Sardar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his olliee of ('tun- Om*f, in 
niander-in-Chicf. These appointments were made early V»? m i 1 
in November 1845. 1 IMi 

1 In this paragraph the author lias followed mainly his own notes 
of occurrences. 


T 



CHAPTER IX 


THE WAR WITH THE ENGLISH 
1845-6 

Causes leading to a war between Ike Sikhs and English — Tho English, 
being apprehensive of frontier disturbances, adopt defensive 
measures on a scale opposed to the spirit of the policy of 18(H) — 
The Sikhs, being prone to suspicion, consider themselves in 
danger of invasion — And are further moved by their want of 
confidence in tho English representative — Tho Sikhs resolve to 
anticipate tho English, and wage war by crossing tho Sutlej - Tho 
tactics of tho Sikhs — The views of the Sikh loaders - Ferozoporo 
purposely spared— Tho Battle of Mudkl— 1 Tho Battle of P’heeroo- 
shuhur, and retreat of tho Siklxs— The effect of these barren vic- 
tories upon the Indians and the English themselves -The Sikhs 
again crosB the Sutlej — Tho Skirmish of Badowfd— Tho Battle of 
Allwiil— Negotiations through Raja Uuliib Singh - -The Battle of 
Sobruon — Tho submission of tho Sikh Chiefs, and the occupa- 
tion of Lahore— The partition of tho Punjab - Tho Treaty with 
Ball]) Singh— Tho Treaty with Ciiiiab Singh -Ooneiusinn, 
relative to the position of tho English in India, 

184IWI Tub English Government had long expected that it would 
The Indian * >e forcc<l into a war witl1 Lli( ' overbearing soldiery of tin* 
public* ore" Punjab : the Indian public, which considered only tin* fact 
a wtr ° T of t,lc I >r °g ressivc aggrandizement of the strangers, was 
between prepared to hear of the annexation of another kingdom 
and SiklW w,iJl,0Ut * uini itely inquiring or caring about the causes 
English, which led to it ; and the more selfish chiefs of the Sikhs 
laid always desired that such a degree of interference should 
be exercised in the affairs of tludr country as would guaran- 
tee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. These 
wealthy and Incapable men stood rebuked liefort* the 
superior genius of lbinjTl Singh, and before the mysterious 
spirit which animated the people arrayed in arms, and (hey 
thus fondly hoped that a change, would give them all they 
could desire ; but it is doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery 
ever seriously thought, although they often vuuntingly 
boasted, of lighting with the paramount power of Hindu* 
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st»n, until within two or three months of the first hat ties, 
and even then the rude and illiterate yeomen considered 
that they were about to enter upon a war purely defensive, 
although one in every way congenial to their feelings of 
youthful pride and national jealousy. 

From the moment the Sikh army became predominant 
in the state, the English authorities had been persiiurled 
that the machinery of government would be broken up, 
that bands of plunderers would everywhere arise, and that 
the duty of a civilized people to society generally, and of 
a governing power to its own subjects, would all combine 
to bring on a collision ; and thus measures which seemed 
sufficient were adopted for strengthening the frontier jKmts, 
and for having a force at hand which might prevent 
aggression, or which would at least exact retribution and 
vindicate the supremacy of the English name. 1 These were 
the fair and moderute objects of the British Government ; 
but the Sikhs took a different view of the relative condi- 
tions of the two states ; they feared the ambition of their 
great, and growing ncightxmr, they did not understand why 
they should he dreaded when intestine commotions had 
reduced their comparative inferiority still lower ; or why 
inefficiency of rule should he construed into hostility of 
purpose ; defensive measures took in their eyes the form 
of aggressive preparations, and they came to the conclusion 
that their country was to be invaded. Nor does tins con- 
viction of the weaker and less intelligent power appear to 
be strange or unreasonable, although erroneous for it is 
always to be borne in mind that India is far Isdiim! Europe 
in civilization, amt that political morality or moderation is 
as little appreciated in the East in these days as it was In 
Christendom in the Middle Ages, I Undust An, moreover, 
from Kftbut to the valley of Assam and the island of Ceylon, 
is regarded as one country, and dominion lit it is associated 
in the minds of the people with the predominance of one 
monarch or of one race. The supremacy of Vikmmftjlt and 
Chandra Gupta, of the Turkomans and Mughals, is familiar 

1 Of. Minute by the Governor ‘General, of the Kith June 1845, and 
the Go vemor*( toneral to the .Secret Committee, 1st October ls-lfr. 
(Parliamentary Paper, lH4<t) 


1845 - 0 . 
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1845-6. to all, and thus on hearing of further acquisitions by the 
English, a Hindu or Muhammadan will simply observe that 
the destiny of the nation is great, or that, its cannon is 
irresistible. A prince may chafe that, he loses a province 
or is rendered tributary ; but the public will never accuse 
the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at least of unrighf onus 
and unprincipled ambition. 

The English To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 
bodicsof ot ^ cr Indian nations, that the English were and are ever 
troops to- ready to extend their power, is to be added the particular 
t ^ 1 0 ° n _ bearing of the British Government towards the Punjab 
trary to itself. In 1800, when the apprehensions of a French 
o£18r hcy * nvas * on had subsided, when the resolution of 

making the Jumna a boundary was still approved, and when 
the policy of forming the province of Sirhind into a neutral 
or separating tract between two dissimilar powers had been 
wisely adopted, the English Viceroy had said that rather 
than irritate Ranjlt Singh, the detachment of troops which 
had been advanced to Ludhiana might be withdrawn lo 
Karnal.* It was not indeed thought advisable to (tarry out 
the proposition ; but up to the period of the Afghan war 
of 3888, the garrison of Ludhiana formed the only body of 
armed men near the Sikh frontier, excepting tin* provincial 
regiment raised at Sabflthu for the police of the hills after 
the Gurkha war. The advanced post on the Sutlej was of 
little military or political use ; but it served as the most 
conspicuous symbol of the compact with the Sikhs ; and 
they, as the inferior power, were always disposed to lean 
upon old engagements as those which warranted the least 
degree of intimacy or dictation. In 1885 the petty chief- 
ship of Ferozepore, seventy miles lower down the Sutlej 
than LudhiSna, was occupied by the English as an escheat 
due to their protection of all Sikh lordships save that of 
Ijihore. The advantages of the place in a military jwint of 
view had been perseveringly extolled, and its proximity to 
the capital of the Punjab made Ranjlt Singh, in his pro- 
phetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his own.* In 3888 
the Mah&raj&’s apprehensions that the insignificant town 

‘ Government to Sir David Oohtcrlony, 80th Jan. 1809. 

3 Heo chap. vii. 
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would become a cantonment were fully realized ; for lb-W-fl. 
twelve thousand men assembled at Fcrozepore to march 
to Kliorasan ; and as it was learnt, before the date fixed 
for the departure of the army, that the Persians had raised 
the siege of Herat, it was determined that a small division 
should be left behind, until the success of the projected 
invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary. 1 Rut 
the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sind gave the 
new cantonment a character of permanency, and in RU2 
the remoteness from support of the tico posts on the Sutlej 
was one of the arguments used for advancing a considerable 
body of troops to Arpbalu ns a reserve, and for placing 
European regiments in the hills still closer (o the Sikh 
frontier. 3 The relations of I ROD were nevertheless cherished 
by the Sikhs, although they may have been little heeded by 
the English amid the multifarious eonsideraf ions attendant 
on their changed position in India, and who, assured of 
the rectitude of their intentions, persuaded of the general 
advantage of their measures, and conscious of their over- 
whelming power, are naturally prone to disregard the less 
obvious feelings of their dependants, and to be careless of 
the light in which their acts may be viewed by those whose 
aims and apprehensions are totally different, from their 
own. 

It had never been concealed from the Sikh authorities* Th«*hug|}»ii 
that the helpless condition of ( he acknowledged government »*««« 
of the country was held to justify such additions to the aiid VllotV* 

otter In 

1 This whs Min understanding at t he t ime, hut no document apjienrs 
to have boon drawn up to that of Fort. It was indeed exited that 
8hiLh ftkujil would bo seated uu his throne, and the British urmv 
withdrawn, all within a twelvemonth* 

* The author eannoi refer to any written rnenrd of those reason*, 
but ho knows that they were used, VVhen the step iu advance waa 
resolved on, it ia only to Isi regretted that the cantonment was not 
formed at Birhind, the advantages of which as a military {tout with 
reference to the Punjab, as being central to all the principal passages 
°<'htorlony had long Indore fainted out. 

(Sir 1). Ohtorlony to Government, 3rd May 1RI0.) Home delicacy, 
however, was felt towards the Hikfw of PatiMn, to whom Hirkimi 
belonged ; although the morn important and lens defensible step of 
alarming Mm Hikhs of Lahore had been taken without hood or hrsb 
tatian. 
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1845-6. troops at LudhiSna and Ferozepore as would give confidence 
support to the inhabitants of these districts, and ensure the sucecss- 
sher Singh, ful defence of the posts themselves against predatory bands. 1 
with tS? Nor did the Sikhs deny the abstract right of the English 
friths. to make what military arrangements they pleased for the 
security of their proper territories : but that any danger was 
to be apprehended from Lahore was not admitted by men 
conscious of their weakness ; anti thus by every process of 
reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the. same con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many circumstances, 
unheeded or undervalued by the English, gave further 
strength to this conviction. It had not indeed been made 
known to the Sikhs that Sir William Muenaghten anti others 
had proposed to dismember their kingdom by bestowing 
Peshawar on Shah Shujii, when Ranjft Singh's line was held 
to end with the death of his grandson ; but it would he idle 
to suppose the lAihore government ignorant of a scheme 
which was discussed in official correspondence, and doubt less 
in private society, or of the previous desire of Sir Alcxamier 
Burnes to bestow the same tract on Dost Muhammad Khftn, 
which was equally a topic of conversation ; and the Sikh 
authorities must at least have lmd a lively remembrance 
of the English offer of 18*8, to man'll upon their capital, 
and to disperse their army. Again, in 1814 ami 18*5, the 
facts were whispered abroad and treasured tip, that the 
English were preparing boats at Bombay to make bridges 
across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind wore being cquipjx*d 
for a march on Multan, 2 and that the various garrisons of 

1 Of. the Governor^ {(moral to the Secret ( ,’ommittee, 2ml Dec. 1845, 
(Parliamentary Pajwrs, 1845) ; and also his dispatch of the 31st 
Dec. 1845 (Parliamentary Papers, p. 128). 

2 The collection of ordnance and ammunition at Snkh&r for the 
equipment of a force of five thousand men, to march toward* Multan, 
was a subject of ordinary official correspondence in 1844-5, as, for 
instance, between the Military board in Calcutta and the officers of 
departments under its control. Sir Charles Napier assures the author 
that he, although Governor, had no cognizance of the correspondence 
in question, and made no preparations for equipping a force for service, 
Of tho fact of tho correspondence the author has no doubt ; but the 
expression 1 collection of tho moans *, used in the first edition, can be 
hold to imply too much, and the moaning is now correctly restored to 
* ordnance and ammunition \ The object of tho Supreme Government 
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the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, 1846-6. 
while some of them were being abundantly supplied with 
the munitions of war as well as with troops. 1 None of these 
things were communicated to the Sikh government, but 
they were nevertheless believed by all parties, and they were 
held to denote a campaign, not of defence, but of aggression. 2 

The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the The Sikhs 
English was territorial aggrandizement, and that the imme- moved by 
diate object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore, their esti- 
This persuasion of the people was brought home to them by th ° 

the acts of the British representative for the time, and by Agent of 
the opinion which they had preformed of his views. Mr. the day * 
Clerk became Lieutenant-Governor of Agra in June 1843, 
and he was succeeded as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs 
by Lieut. -Col. Richmond, whose place again was taken by 
Major Broadfoot, a man of undoubted energy and ability, 
in November of the following year. In India the views of 
the British Government are, by custom, made known to 
allies and dependants through one channel only, namely, 
that of an accredited English oflicer . The personal character 
of such a functionary gives a colour to all he docs and says ; 
the policy of the government is indeed judged of by the 
bearing of its representative, and it is certain that the Sikh 
authorities did not derive any assurance of an increasing 
desire for peace, from the nomination of an ollieer who, thirty 

was not to march on Multfui at that time, but to bo prepared, at least 
in part, for future hostilities. 

1 The details of the preparations made by Lords JBUenborough 
and Hardings may In 1 soon in an article on the administration of the 
latter nobleman, in the Calcutta Itevit.w, which is understood to bo 
the production of Lieut. -Col. Lawrence. 

Up to 1838 the troops on the frontier amounted to one regiment at 
Sab&thu, and two at Iiudhi&na, with six pieces of artillery, equalling 
in all little more than 2,800 men. Lord Auckland made the total 
about 8,000, by increasing Ludhi&na and creating Ferozeporo. 

Lord Ellenborough formed further now stations at Amb&la, Kas&ull, 
and Simla, and pl&ood in all about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on 
the frontier. Lord Hardtnge increased the aggregate force to about 
32,000 men, with 08 field guns, besides having 10,000 men with 
artillery at Meerut. After 1843, however, the station of Kam&l, on 
the Jumna, was abandoned, which in 1838 and procoding yoars may 
have mustered about 4,000 men. 

2 Cf. the Governor-General to the ftoorol Committee, Duo. 2, 1845. 
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1845-6. months before, had made so stormy a passage through their 
country. 3 

Major ? One of Major Broadfoot’s 1 2 first acts was to declare the 
news 2nd 8 Cis-Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British pro- 
overt acts tection equally with Patiala and other chicfships, and also 
pleMineto" t0 *° escheat on the death or deposition of Maha- 

the Sikhs, raja Dalfp Singh. 3 This view was not formally announced 
to the Sikh government, but it was notorious, and Major 
Broadfoot acted on it when he proceeded to interfere 
authoritatively, and by a display of force, in the affairs of 
the priest-like Sodlus of Anundpur-Makhowal, a lief to 
which some years before it had been declared to be expedient 
to waive all claim, especially as llanjlt Singh could best deal 
with the privileged proprietors. 4 * * * Again, a troop of horse 
had crossed the Sutlej near Fcrozeporc, to proceed to Kot 
Kapura, a Lahore town, to relieve or strengthen the mounted 
police ordinarily stationed there ; but the party had crossed 
without the previous sanction of the British Agent having 
been obtained, agreeably to an understanding between the 
two governments, based on an article of the treaty of! 809, 
but which modified arrangement was scarcely applicable to so 
small a body of men proceeding for such a purpose. Major 
Broadfoot nevertheless required the horsemen to recross ; 

1 Sir Claude Wade, in his Narmihv of SeriuccH (p. 19, wife), well 
observes it to be essential to the preservation of the Knglish system 
of alliances in India, that political representatives should be regarded 
as friends by the chiefs with whom they reside, rather than as the 
mere instruments of conveying the orders or of enforcing the policy 
of foroign masters. 

2 Seep. 2118, with regard to Major Hwadfoot’s passage of the Punjab 
in 1841. 

3 Major Broadfoot’ 8 letters to (Invernmonl, of the 7th Dee. 1844, 

30th Jan. and 28th Fob. 1845, may bo referred to as explanatory of 

his views. In the last letter lie distinctly says that if the young 

Maharaja Ballp Singh, who was thou ill of the small -jinx, should die, 

he would direct the reports regarding the Tis-Sutlej districts to bo 
made to himself (through the Lahore vakil or agent indeed), and not 
to any one in the Punjab. 

* With regard to Anandpur, sue chap. vii. About the particular 
dispute noticed in the text, Major Broadfoot’s letter to (Jovornmcnt 
of tho 13th Hopt. 1845 may bo referred to. It labours in a halting 
way to justify his proceedings ami hm assumption of jurisdiction 
under ordinary circumstances, 
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and as lie considered them dilatory in their obedience, he 1845-6. 
followed them with his escort, and overtook them as they 
were abou l to ford the river. A shot was fired by the English 
party, and the extreme desire of the Sikh commandant to 
avoid doing anything which might be held to compromise 
his government, alone prevented a collision* 1 Further, the 
bridge-boats which had been prepared at Bombay were 
dispatched towards Ferozepore in the autumn of 1845, and 
Major Broadfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken 
out when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these 
armed vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort 
them safely to their destination, and when he began to 
exercise their crews in the formation of bridges after their 
arrival at Ferozepore. 2 

The views held by Major Broadfoot , and virtually adopted Major 
by the supreme government., with respect to the Cis-Sutlej 
districts, and also the measures followed in particular {^hVlHlto 
instances, may all be defended to a certain extent., as they vjrtuRlIy^ r 
indeed were, on specious grounds, as on the vague declara- 1 * 
lions of Sir David Oehterlony or on the deferential in- 
junctions of RanjTt Singh. 2 It is even believed that if the 

i (If, Major Broadfoot to Government, 27th March 1845. It is 
understood that the Government disapproved of those proceedings. 

The Calcutta Hrvivw for >)um 1849 (p. 547) stales that the Governor- 
General did not, as represented, disapprove, hut, on the contrary, 
entirely approval, of Major Broadfoot* h proceedings in this matter. 

The Reviewer writes like one possessed of oiTloial knowledge, but I 
am nevertheless unwilling to believe that the Governor -General could 
havo been pleased with the violent and unWoming act of his agent, 
although his lordship may havo desired to see the irregular conduct, 
of the Sikhs firmly cheeked. 

* A detachment of troops under a Kuro|x«an officer was required to 
bo sent with eaeh batch of boats, owing to the state of the Punjab. 
Nevertheless, small iron steamers were allowed to navigate the Sutlej 
at the time without guards, anti one lay under the guns of Phillaur 
for several days without mooting aught except civility on the part 
of the Sikhs. 

* Major Broadfoot is understood to have quoted to the Bikhs a 
letter of Sir David Oehterlony**, dated the 7th May 1809, to Mohkam 
Ohand, lUnjlt Singh’s representative, to the effect that the Ote-Sutlej 
Lahore states wore equally under British protection with other states ; 
and also an order of April 1824, from Ranjft Singh, requiring his 
authorities south of tho Sutlej to obey tho English Agent, on pain of 
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cession of the tracts in question had been desired, their 
relinquishment might have been effected without a resort 
to arms ; but every act of Major Broadfoot was considered 
to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived in a 
spirit of enmity rather than of goodwill . 1 Nor did the Sikhs 

having their noses slit. It is not improbable that Sir David Oohtor- 
lony may, at tho early (late quoted', have so understood the nature 
of the British connexion with reference to some particular case then 
before him, but that tho Cis-Sutloj states of Lahore were held under 
feudal obligations to the English seems scarcely tenable, for tho 
following reasons: (1) The protection extended by tho English to 
tho chiefs of Sirhind was declared to mean protection to them against 
Kanjit- Singh, and therefore not protection of tho whole, country 
Iwtwoon the Sutlej and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to Lahore. 
(Boo the Treaty of 1809, and Article I of the declaration of tho 3rd 
May 1809 ; and also Government to Sir David Ochtorlony, 10th April 
1809. ) Further, when convenient, tho British Government could even 
maintain, that although tho Treaty of 1809 was binding on Kanjlt 
Singh, with reference to Cis- Sutlej states, it was not binding on the 
English, whom it simply authorized to interfere at their discretion. 
(Government to Capt. Wade, 23rd April 18:13.) This was indeod 
written with reference to Bahawalpur, but tho application was made 
general. (2) The protection accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind was 
afterwards extended so as to give them security in tho plains, but not 
in tho hills, against tho Gurkhas as well as against Ranjlt Hingh 
(Government to »Sir David Ochtorlony, 23rd dan. 1810) ; while with 
regard to Ranjtt Singh’s own Cis-Butloj possessions, it was declared 
that ho himself must defend them (against Nepal), leaving it a 
question of policy as to whether ho should or should not bo aided in 
their defence, It was further added, that ho might march through 
his Ois-Hutlej districts, to enable him to attack the Gurkhas In tho 
hills near tho Jumna, in defence of tho districts in question, should he 
bo wish, (Government to Sir David Ochtorlony, 4th Oct. and 
22nd Nov. 1811.) Tho opinion of Kir Charles Metcalfe, about tho 
proceedings of the English with regard to Whadni (see ante, p. 163, 
note), may also bo quoted as bearing on the caso in a way adverse to 
Major Broadfoot. 

1 It was generally held by tho English in India that Major Broad- 
foot’s appointment greatly increased tho probabilities of a war with 
the Sikhs ; and the impression was equally strong that had Mr. Clerk, 
for instance, remained as Agent, there would have boon no war. Had 
Mr. Clerk again, or Cel. Wade, been tho British representative in 
184/5, either would have gone to Lahore in person, and would have 
remonstrated against the selfish and unscrupulous proceedings of the 
managers of affairs os obviously tending to bring on a rupture. They 
would also have taken measures to show to the troops that the British 
Government would not be aggressors ; they would have told the chiefs 
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seem to be menaced by their allies on one side only. In the 1845- 6. 
summer of 1845 some horsemen from Multan crossed a few 
miles into the Sind territory in pursuit of certain marauders, 
and in seizing them, the Lahore soldiers were reported to 


that a war would compromise them with the English, nor would they 
have como away until every personal risk had been run, and every 
exertion used to avert a resort to arms. That Major Broadfoot wan 
regarded as hostile to the Sikhs may, perhaps, almost be gathered 
from his own letters. On the 10th March 1 K4f> he wrote that the 
Governor of Multan had asked what course he, the Governor, should 
pursue, if the Lahore troops marched against him, to enforce obedi- 
ence to demands made. The question does not seem one which a 
recusant servant would put under ordinary circumstances to the 
preserver of friendship between his master and the English. Major 
Broadfoot, however, would appear to have re-curred to the virtual 
overtures of Dlwan Mu I raj, for on the 20th Nov. 1845, when he wrote 
to all authorities in any way connected with the Punjab, that tin* 
British provinces were threatened with invasion, he told the Major- 
General at JSaklmr that the Governor of Multan would defend Mind 
with 7 u.y provincials against the Sikhs ! thus leading to the l>elief 
that he had succeeded in detaching the ( lovernor from his allegiance 
to Lahore. When this note was originally written, the author thought 
that Major Broadfoot 1 h warning in question hail Ixmn addressed to 
Sir Charles Napier himself, but. he has subsequently ascertained that 
tho letter was sent, to his Excellency's deputy in the upper portion 
of tho country, and that Sir < Autries Napier has no recollection of 
receiving a similar communication. 

Some allusion may also be made to a fnlsiiicd speech of Sir Charles 
Napier’s, which ran the round of the papers at the time, about the 
British army being called on to move into the Punjab, especially as 
Major Broadfoot considered the Sikh leaders to Iki moved in a greater 
degree by tho Indian newspapers than is implied in a passing attention 
to reiterated paragraphs about invasion. He thought, for Instance, 
that Pandit .faila understood the extent to which Government 
deferred to public opinion, and that the Bnihman himself designed 
to make use of the press as an instrument. (Major Broadfoot to 
Government, 80th Jan. 1845.) 

In the first edition of this history t he speech of Sir Charles Napier 
was referred to as if it had really been made in the terms reported, 
but the author has now learnt, from his Excellency that nothing 
whatever was said about leading troops into the Punjab, or about 
engaging in war with the Sikhs. The author has likewise ascertained 
from Sir Charles Napier, that tho mention made in the first edition 
about a proposal to elation a considerable force at Kashmor having 
boon disapproved by the Supreme Government Is incorrect, and he 
oilers his apologies to tho distinguished loader misrepresented for 
giving original or additional currency to the errors in question. 
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1845-n. ^ j iaV e used needless violence, and perhaps to have committed 
other excesses. Nevertheless, the object of the troopers 
was evident ; and the boundary of the two provinces 
between the Indus and the hills is nowhere defined, but the 


Sir Charles governor, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered the wing 
Scon- of a rc £ im ent to Kashmor, a few miles below Rojhan, to 
sidored preserve the integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
tlrooTof Lahore authorities were thus indeed put upon their guard, 

noBi.i lrs but the motives of Sir Charles Napier were not appreciated, 

viowb. and the prompt measures of the conqueror of Sind were mis- 
takenly looked upon as one more proof of a desire to bring 


about a war with the Punjab. 

The Lahore The Sikh army, and the population generally, were eon- 

Swc%uf to?” vinco( l that war was inevitable ; but the better informed 
persuasion members of the government knew that no interference was 
pooplft for Ufcoly to be exercised without an overt act of hostility on 
their awn their part, 1 When moved as much by jealousy of one another 
ends, m j } y a conimon dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab 
had clung to wealth and case rather than to honour and 
independence, and thus Maharaja Slier Singh, the Sindhian- 
walas, and others, had been ready to become tributary, and 
to lean for support upon foreigners. As the authority of the 
army began to predominate, and to derive force from its 
system of committees, a new danger threatened the terri- 
torial chiefs and the adventurers in the employ of the govern- 
ment. They might successively fall before the cupidity of 
the organized body which none could control, or an able 
leader might arise who would absorb t be glower of all others, 
and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, the 
selfish, and the feeble. Even the Rfija of Jammu, always 
so reasonably averse to a dose connexion with the English, 
began to despair of safety as a feudatory in the hills, or of 


i Of. Enclosure No. f> of the Governor-Gonemrs latter to the Secret 
Committee of the 2nd Doc. 1845. (Parliamentary Papers, 26th Fob. 
1846, p. 21.) Major Broadfoot, however, state** of CSuliLb flingh, what 
was doubtless true of many others, viz. that ho believed the English 
had designs on the Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 
6th May 1845.) It is indeed notorious that Sikhs and Afghans 
commonly said tlu» English abandoned Kabul because they did not 
hold Lahore, and that having once established themselves in tho 
Punjab, they would soon set about the regular reduction of Khorasan. 
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authority us a minister at Lahore without the aid of the 
British name, and Lai Singh, Tej Singh, and many others, 
all equally felt their incapacity to control the troops. These 
men considered that their only chance of retaining power 
was to have the army removed by inducing it to engage in 
a contest which they believed would end in its dispersion, 
and pave the way for their recognition ns ministers more 
surely than if they did their duty by the people, and earnestly 
deprecated a war which must destroy the independence of 
the Punjab . 1 Had the shrewd committees of the armies 
observed no military preparations on the part of the English, 
they would not have heeded the insidious exhortations of 
such mercenary men as Lfil Singh and Tej Singh, although 
in former days they would have marched uninquiringlv 


1845-G. 


and urge 
the army 
against tlw 
English, in 
order that 
it may he 
destroyed. 


3 Of. Enclosures to the (Sovernor-dcnorapH letter to the Secret Com- 
mittee of the 31st Dec. 1845. (Parliamentary Papers, 2l>f it Fob. IH40* 
p. 20.) It has not been thought, necessary to refer to the intemperance 
of the desperate .lawiihir Singh, or to the amours of the. M ahamui, 
which, in tho papers laid before tho British Parliament., have been 
used to heighten the folly and worthlessness of the Lahore court. 
Jawahir Singh may have sometimes been seen intoxicated, ami the 
MahiLriiuS may have attempted little concealment of her debaucheries, 
but decency was seldom violated in public ; und the essential forum 
of a court were preserved to tho lost, especially when strangers wore 
present. Tho private life of princes may be scandalous enough, while 
tho moral tone of tho people is high, and is, moreover, applauded and 
uphold by tho transgressors themselves, in their capacity of msgis- 
tratos. lienee the domestic vices of tho powerful have, comparatively, 
little influence on public affairs. Further, the proneness of news- 
mongers to enlarge upon such i* k rsonaL failings is sufficiently notori- 
ous; and the diplomatic service of India lias been often reproached 
for dwelling pruriently or maliciously on such matters. Finally, it is 
well known that the native servants of the English in Hindustan, 
who in too many instances arc hirelings of little education or respect- 
ability, think they best please their employers, or chime in with their 
notions, when they traduce ail others, und especially those with whom 
there may bo a rivalry or a collision. Ho inveterate is the habit of 
ilattory, and bo strong is the belief that. Englishmen love to be them- 
solves praised and to huar others slighted, that even petty local 
authorities scarcely refer to allied or dejKmdont princes, their neigh- 
bours, in verbal or in written reports, without using some terms of 
disparagement towards them. Hence the scenes of debauchery 
described by the Lahore news-writer are partly due to his professional 
character, and partly to his belief that he was saying what the English 
wanted to hoar. 
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1845-6. ? towards Delhi at the bidding of their great Maharaja. But 
the views of the government functionaries coincided with 
the belief of the impulsive soldiery ; and when the men were 
tauntingly asked whether they would quietly look on while 
the limits of the Khalsa dominion were being reduced, ami 
the plains of Lahore occupied by the remote strangers of 
Europe, they answered that they would defend with their 
lives all belonging to the commonwealth of Gobiml, and 
that they would march and give battle to the invaders on 
their own ground. 1 At the time in question, or early in 
November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were placed 
under sequestration, on the plea that criminals concealed 
in them had not been surrendered. 2 The measure was an 
unusual one, even when the Sikhs and the English were 
equally at their ease with regard to one another ; and the 
circumstance, added to the rapid approach ol the Governor- 
General to the frontier, removed any doubts which may 
have lingered in the minds of the Panchiiyats. The men 
would assemble in groups and talk ol* the great battle they 
must soon wage, and they would meet, round the tomb of 
Ranjit Singh and vow fidelity to the Khalsa . 3 Thus wrought 
upon, war with the English was virtually declared on the 
The Sikhs 17th November; a few days afterwards the troops began 
ctoss the to move in detachments from Lahore ; they commenced 
llt^Dec. crossing the Sutlej between Ilariki and Kasftr on the 1 1 th 
1845. December, and on the 1 1th of that month a portion of the 
army took up a position within a few miles of Ferowpore. 4 

The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs, who by an 
overt act broke a solemn treaty, anti invaded the territories 
of their allies. It is further certain that the English people 
had all along been sincerely desirous of living at peace with 
the Punjab, and to a casual observer the aggression of the 

1 The ordinary private csorrospondoneo of tho poriocl contained 

many statements of the kind given in the text. 

3 Major Broadfoot’s official correspondence seems to have ceased 
after the 21st Nov. 1845 ; and there is no report on this affair among 
his rocordod letters. 

3 Th© Lahore news-letters of • tho 24th Nov. 1845, prepared for 
Government. 

4 Of. the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd and 21st 
Leo. 1845, with enclosures. (Parliamentary Papers, I84!i.) 
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Sikhs may thus appear as unaccountable as it was fatal ; 1845-6. 
yet further inquiry will show that the policy pursued by the 
English themselves for several years was not in reality well 
calculated to ensure a continuance of paciiic relations, and 
that they cannot therefore be held wholly blameless for a , 
war which they expected and deprecated, and which they 
knew could only tend to their own aggrandizement. The 
proceedings of the English, indeed, do not exhibit that 
punctilious adherence to the spirit of first relations which 
allows no change of circumstances to cause a departure from 
arrangements which had, in the progress of time, come to be 
regarded by a weaker power as essentially bound up with 
its independence. Neither do the acts of the English seem 
marked by that high wisdom and sure foresight, which 
should distinguish the career of intelligent rulers acquainted 
with actual life, and the examples of history. Treaties of 
commerce and navigation had been urged upon the Sikhs, 
notwithstanding their dislike to such bonds of unequal 
union ; they were chafed that they had been withheld from 
Sind, from Afghanistan, and from Tibet, merely, they would 
argue, that these countries might be left open to the ambit ion 
of the English ; and they were rendered suspicious by the 
formation of new military posts on their frontier contrary 
to prescriptive usage, and for reasons of which they did not 
perceive the force or admit the validity. The English looked 
upon these measures with reference to their oxen schemes of 
amelioration ; and they did not heed the conclusions which 
the Sikhs might draw from them, although such conclusions, 
how erroneous soever, would necessarily become motives of 
action to a rude and warlike race. Thus, at the last, regard 
was mainly had to the chance of predatory inroads, or to 
the possibility that sovereign and nobles and people, ull 
combined, would fatuitously court destruction by assailing 
their gigantic neighbour, and little thought was given to the 
selfish views of factious Sikh chiefs, or to the natural effects 
of the. suspicions of the Sikh commonalty when wrought 
upon by base men for their own ends. Thus, too, the original 
agreement which left the province of Sirhind free of troops 
and of British subjects, and which provided a confederacy 
of dependent states to soften the mutual action of a half- 
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1845-6. barbarous military dominion and of a Immune and civilized 
government, had been set aside by the English for objects 
which seemed urgent and expedient, but which were good 
in their motive rather than wise in their scope. The 
measure was misconstrued by the Sikhs to denote a gradual 
but settled plan of conquest ; and hence the subjective mode 
of reasoning employed was not only vicious in logic, but, 
being met by arguments even more narrow ami one-sided, 
became faulty in policy, and, in truth, tended to bring about 
that collision which it was so much desired to avoid. 

A corresponding singleness of apprehension also led the 
confident English to persevere in despising or misunder- 
standing the spirit of (lie disciples of Gobiml. The unity 
and depth of feeling, derived from a young and fervid faith, 
were hardly recognized, ami no historical associations 
exalted Sikhs to the dignity of Rajpflts and Pathans. 

In 1842 they were held, as has been mentioned, to be 
unequal to cope with the Afghans, and even to be inferior 
in martial qualities to the population of the Jammu lulls* 
In 1845 the Lahore soldiery was culled a * rabble * in sober 
official dispatches, and although subsequent descriptions 
allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeomanry of 
the country, the army was still declared to be daily dete- 
riorating as a military body. 1 It is, indeed, certain that 
English officers and Indian sepoys equally believed they 
were about to win battles by marching steadily and by the 
discharge of a few artillery shots, rather Hum by skilful 
dispositions, hard fighting, and a prolonged contest. 2 


1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th ami 25th Jan. 1845. A 
year before, Liout.-Col. Lawrence ( Calcutta livricw, No. Ill, j>j>, 17(1, 
177) considered the Sikh army aa good a» that of any other Indian 
power, and not inferior, indeed, to the Gwalior troops which fought 
at Mahariijjmr. The Lahore artillery, however, he hold to be very 
bad, although lie waB of opinion that in position the guns would be 
well served, In his Adventure# in the Punjab (p. 47, note k) he had 
previously given a decided preference to the Marat ha artillery. 

a Major iSmyth Is, however, of opinion that the fHifmyg in the 
British service had a high opinion of the fcJikb. troops, although (ho 
English themselves bilked of thorn as boasters and cowards. (Major 
Hmyth, Reigning Family of Lahore., Introduction, pp. xxiv and \\v.) 
Of. Dr. Muegregor, History of (he Rikfis, ii. HU, IK). 
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The English not only undervalued their enemy, but, as has 1845-0. 
been hinted, they likewise mistook the form which the long- T1 ~ ~ 

expected aggressions of the Sikhs would assume. 1 It was English 
scarcely thought that the ministry, or even that the axmy, ^Fepared 
would have the courage to cross the river in force, and to campaign, 
court an equal contest ; the known treasonable views of the 
chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling which possessed 
the troops, were not fully appreciated, and it continued to 
he believed that a desultory warfare would sooner or later 
ensue, which would indeed require the British to interfere, 

1 Of. tlio Governor-0 oneral to the Secret Committee, 3 1st Doc. 1845 
(Parliamentary Papers, 1840), and the Calcutta Review, No. XVI, 
p. 475. A few words may hero bo said on a subject which occasioned 
some discussion in India at the time, viz. Major Broadfoot’s reputed 
persevering disbelief that the Sikhs would cross the Sutlej, although 
his assistant, ('apt. Nieolson, stationed at Poroasopore, had repeatedly 
said they would. The matter was taken up by the Indian public as 
if (Japt. Nieolson had for several months, or for a year ami more, held 
that the British provinces would assuredly bo invaded within a definite 
period ; whereas, with regard to what the Sikh army might eventually 
do, (lapt. Nieolson was hh uncertain as others, up to within a week or 
so of the passage of the* Sutlej in December 1845, The truth seems 
to be, that Major Broadfont affected to disbelieve ('apt. Nieolson’s 
report of the actual march and near approach of the Lahore army, 
of its encampment on the Sutlej, and of its evident resolution to 
cross the river, giving the preference to intelligence of a contrary 
nature received direct from the Sikh capital, and which tallied with 
his own views of what the Sikhs would finally do. That such was tho 
case, may indeed be gathered from the Govemor-GoncrarN dispatch 
to the Secret Committee of the 31st Dec. 1845. (Parliamentary 
Papers, 184(1, pp. 28, 27.) 

* The writer of the article in this Calcutta Review, No. XVI, endeavours 
to justify Major Broudfoot.'s views by showing that till the officers on 
the frontier held similar opinions. The point really at issue, however, 
is not whether, generally speaking, invasion were probable, but 
whether in the beginning of December 1845 Major Broadfoot should 
not have held that tho Sutlej would lie crossed. The Reviewer forgets 
to add that of the local officers Major Broadfoot alone knew at the 
time the extent of provocation which the Sikhs had received ; and 
that the officers wrote with no later news before them than that of 
the 17th of November. Hence all, save Major Broadfoot himself, 
had very imperfect means of forming a judgement of what was likely 
to take place. With regard to what the English should have been pre- 
pared against, Lieut. -Gol. Richmond's letter of tho 3rd April 1844, 
to the address of the Oommandor-in-Ghief, may be referred to as in 
favour of having stations strong if they were to bo kept up at all. 

U 
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English 
hasten to 
oppose 
the Sikhs 


but which would still enable them to do so at their own eon- 
™ veniencc. Thus boats for bridges, and regiments and guns, 
the natural and undesigned provocatives to u war, were 
sufficiently numerous ; but food and ammunition, and 
carriage and hospital stores, such as wore necessary for a 
campaign, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or still re- 
mained to be collected ; for the desire of the Knglish was, 
it is said, peace, and they had hoped that ail assemblage of 
troops would prevent predatory aggression, or deter the 
Sikhs from engaging in suicidal hostilities. 1 * 3 

The Governor- General joined the (lominander-in-Chiof 
at Ambiila early in December 1815, and as soon as it seemed 
certain that the Sikhs were marching in force towards the 
Sutlej, the Knglish troops in the upper provinces were all 
put in motion. The nearest, divisions were those of Ambiila, 
Ludhiana, and Ferozepore, which numbered in all about 
17,000 available men, with 00 field guns*; and as the last- 
mentioned force was the most exposed, the Ambiila troops 
were moved straight to its support, 'and Lord Hardingc 
further prudently resolved to leave Ludhiilna with a more 
garrison for its petty fort, and to give Lord Gough as large 
a force as possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened. 11 

1 It was a common and a juHt remark at the time, that although 
the Indian Government was fortunate in having a practical and ap- 
proved soldierlike Lord Han lingo at its head, under tho circumstances 
of a war in progress, yet that had Lord Ellon borough remained 
Governor-General, the army would have taken the field totter 
equipped than it did. 

I* Nir Henry Ilnrdinge had succeeded Lord KSIlonborough an 
Governor-General in July 1844. The ( !om inandor-in-GJiicf was 
Sir Hugh Gough.— Ki>.| 

3 The effective force at Eeroseshah was 17,727 men, according to 
the Calcutta Review (No. XVI, p. 472), and 16,700 according to D>rd 
Hardinge’s dispatch of the 31st Dots. 1845. This was the available 
force, out of 32,470 men in all, posted from Ambiila to the Sutlej. 
The author has learnt that Lord ( lough is satisfied the number of 
the enemy at Eerozoshiih and the other battles of the campaign have 
been underestimated in this narrative. There cannot, indeed, be any 
statements of decisive authority referred to, but the settled conviction 
of the Gommandor-m-Ghiof is of primary consideration, and requires 
to bo recorded in this now edition ; especially as, with a characteristic 
singleness of heart, his lordship, in noticing the probable emir, had 
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The Lahore army oi* invasion may have equalled 35,000 
or 40,000 men, with a hundred and fifty pieces of artillery, 
exclusive of a force detached towards Ludhiana to act as 
circumstances might render advantageous. Tin* numbers 
of the Sikhs were understood at the time to greatly exeeed 
those given, but t he st rength of armies is usually exaggerated 
both by the victors and the vanquished ; and there is no 
satisfactory proof that the regular troops of the Sikhs 
exceeded those of the English by more than a half, although 
numerous bodies of undisciplined horse swelled tile army of 
the invaders to more than double that of their opponents. 1 

The Sikh leaders threatened Ferozepore, but no attack 
was made upon its seven thousand defenders, which with 
a proper spirit were led out by their commander. Sir John 
Lit tier, and showed a hold front to the overwhelming force 
of the enemy. The object, indeed, of Lill Singh and Tej 
Singh was not to compromise themselves with the English 
by destroying ail isolated division, but to get their own 
troops dispersed by the converging forces of their opponents. 
Their desire was to be upheld us the niiiiistersofn dependent, 
kingdom by grateful conquerors, and they thus deprecated 
an attack on Ferozepore, and assured the local British 
authorities of their secret and efficient goodwill, But these 
men had also to keep up an appearance of devotion to the 
interests of their country, and they urged the necessity of 
leaving the easy prey of a cantonment untouched, until the 
leaders of the English should be attacked, and the fame of 
the Kfullsa exalted by the captivity or death of a Governor- 
General. 9 The Sikh army itself understood the necessity 

regard rather to the reputation of the army he led than to his own 
fame. 

1 The Governor-General, in his dispute!! of Iho 31st. Dee, 1845, 
estimates the Sikhs at, from W.fKH) to 00,000 men ; but with regard 
to efficient tronjw, it may he observed that the whole regular army 
of the country did not moved 12,000 infantry, including the regiments 
at Lahore, Multan, 1 Vs Im war, and Kashmir, as well os those forming 
the main army of invasion. IVrhiqis an estimate of .K>„(H>0 
troops of all kinds would 1st nearer the truth than any other, 

9 It was sufficiently certain and notorious at the time that LAI 
Singh was in eommimieation with ('apt, Nieolmm, the British Agent 
at. Ferozepore, hut, owing to the untimely death of that officer, tho 
details of the overture* mails, and expectation* held out, cannot now 
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of unity of counsel in the affairs of war, and the power of 
the regimental and other committees was temporarily 
suspended by an agreement with the executive heads of 
the state, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 
base objects with comparative ease. 1 Nevertheless, in the 
ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and 
distributing infantry and cavalry, the generals and Inferior 
commanders acted for themselves, and all had to pay some 
respect to the spirit which animated the private soldiers in 
their readiness to do battle for the commonwealth of Gobind. 
The effects of this enthusiastic unity of purpose in an 
army, headed by men not only ignorant of warfare, but 
studiously treacherous towards their followers, was con- 
spicuously visible in the speediness with which numerous 
heavy guns and abundance of grain and ammunition were 
brought across a large river. Every Sikh considered the 
cause as his own, and he would work as a labourer as well 
as carry a musket ; he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful 
alacrity, which contrasted strongly with the inapt and 
sluggish obedience of mere mercenaries, drilled, indeed, 
and fed with skill and care, but unwarined by one generous 
feeling for their country or their foreign employers. The 
youthful Khfilsa was active and strong of heart, but the 
soldiers had never before met so great a foe, and their 

ho satisfactorily known. (Of. Dr. Maegrogor’s Iliutory of the. SUIehu, 
il HO.) 

The Calcutta Itcrirwfnr Juno 1840 (p. 540), while doubting the fact, 
or at least the extent and importance, of Lai Singh’s and Tej Singh’s 
treachery, admits that the former was not only in communication 
with Oapt. Nioolson, as stated, hut that on the 7th Fob. 1840 ho was 
understood to have sent a plan of the Sikh position at Sohraon to 
(JoL Lawrence, and that on the 10th Doe. 1845, the day after the 
battle of Mudkl, Ltd Singh’s agent came to Major Hroadfoot, and was 
dismissed with a rebuke. (As regards Tej Singh’s treachery it may 
ho stated that, according to a reliable tradition, that officer discovered 
early in tin; operations that his artillery ammunition had boon tam- 
pered with and much of it rendered useless. Such treachery on tho 
part of his own side doubtless had a considerable effect upon his 
subsequent conduct. -Fn.] 

1 L5.1 Singh was appointed wazir, and Tej Singh commander-in- 
chief of the army on or about tho 8th Nov. 1845, according to the 
hihorc. Newe- Letter of that date, prepared for Government, 
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tactics were modified by involuntary awe of the British 
army, renowned in the Bast, for achievements in war. The 
river had been crossed, and the trinity broken; but the 
Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
entrenched one portion of their forces, while they timorously 
kept the other as a reserve out of danger's way. Tims tin- 
valiant Swedes, when they threw themselves into Germany 
under their king, the great Gustavos, revived the enstriiino* 
tation of Roman armies in the presence of the exjwrienced 
commanders of Austria ; 1 and thus the young TclemachtiK, 
tremulously bold, hurled his unaccustomed spear against 
the princes of Ithaca, and sprang for shelter behind the 
shield of his heroic father ! * 

The Ambala and Ludhiana divisions of the British army Tin* haHJe 
arrived at Mudkl, twenty miles from JhVrozcpore, on the Vh*n» U l oVl 
18th December; and they had scarcely taken up their 
ground before they were attacked by a detachment of the 
Sikh army, believed at the time to be upwards of thirty 
thousand strong, but which really seems to have consisted 
of less than two thousand infantry, supported by about 
twenty-two pieces of artillery, and eight or ten thousand 
horsemen. 3 Lai Singh headed the attack, but, in accordance 

1 Ah at Werben, tafore the tattle of Isdpzig, Oil, Mitchell nays 
UustavuH owed hiH success almost as much to the spade as to the 
sword. (Life of WullvmU'in^ p. 210.) 

* Odym\y % xxii. The practice of the Sikhs would pro ha lily have 
resolved itself into the system of fortified samps of the Homans at 
night and during halts, and into the Greek custom of imjwnct ruble 
phalanxes on the battle- tiehl, while it almost anticipates the Kurojmnn 
tendencies of the day about future warfare which are, to mass 
artillery, and make it overwhelming. The Sikhs would have moved 
with thoir infantry and guns together, while they swept flu* eountry 
with their eavaliy ; and it is clear that no troops in India or in 
Houthem Asia, save the movable brigades of tint Kitglish, could have 
successfully assailed them. 

9 8ee Lord (tough's dispatch of the HMh December 1H4A for the 
estimate of 30, (XX) men, with 40 guns. ('apt. Nieolwm in his private 
correspondence of the ficriod, ami writing from Keroxepore, gives the 
Mikh force at about 3,500 only, which is doubtless too low, although 
subsequent inquiries all tended to show that tho infantry portion was 
weak, having boon composed of small detachments from ouch of the 
regiments in position at Fotmosh&h. The < HrutUt UrtHvtt\ No. XVI, 
p. 489, estimates the gunsat 22 only, amt, the estimate being moderate, 
it is probably correct. 
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I8tr,-r>. with his original design, he involved his followers in an 
engagement, and then left them to fight as their undireeted 
valour might prompt. The Sikhs were repulsed with the 
loss of seventeen guns, 1 but the success of t he English was 
nob so complete as should have been achieved by the victors 
in so many battles ; and it was wisely determined to effect 
a junction with the division of Sir John Littler before 
assailing the advanced wing of the Sikh army, which was 
encamped in a deep horse-shoe form around the village of 
P’lieerooshuhur, about ten miles both from Mudkland from 
Ferozeporc. 2 This position was strengthened by more than 
a hundred pieces of artillery, and its slight and imperfect 
entrench men Ls had, here and there, been raised almost waist 
high since the action at Mudkt. It was believed at the time 
to contain about fifty thousand men, but subsequent in- 
quiries reduced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the 
cavalry to the eight or ten thousand which had before been 
engaged. The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, 
therefore, greatly surpass its assailants, except in the number 
and size of its guns, the English artillery consisting almost 
wholly of six and nine pounders. 3 Hut the belief in the 

1 The British Iohh in the action was 215 killed mid 057 wounded. 
(See Lord Gough’s dispatch of tho 19th Deo. 1845,) Tlu* force urnlnr 
Lord Gough at the time amounted to about 11,<KK) men. Til this 
notion tho English may, in a military sense, he said to have been 
surprised. Their defective system of spins left them ignorant of the 
general position and probable objects of the enemy ; and the little 
uno their commanders have usually made of cavalry left the near 
approach of the Sikhs unknown, and therefore unchecked. (Among 
the killed was Sir Robert. Sale, tho defender of Jalalabad.-— Ki>.) 

2 Tho correct name of the place, which has become identified with 
an important battle, is as given in the text :• 4 * * Flieeroo’ being the 
not uncommon name of a man, and 4 shuhur 7 an ordinary termina- 
tion, signifying place or city. Tim name 1 Kcrozeshah * is erroneous, 
but it is one likoly to be taken up on hearing 4 P'heorooshuhiir 1 badly 
pronounced by peasants and others. The Sikhs call tho ImtUe 
4 P’heeroo ka larni or the light of Pheoroo simply, without the 
addition of * shuhur \ 

3 Roth tho Sikhs and the European officers in the Lahore service 

agree in saying that there were only twelve battalions in tho lines of 

Fhoerooshuhur, and such indeed seems to have I won tho truth. The 

Governor-General and Oommander-iii-Ghiof vaguely estimated tho 

whole Sikh army on the left bunk of the Sutlej at (10,000 strong, and 
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fortune of the British arms was strong, and the Sepoys 
would then have marched with alacrity against ten times 
their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Lit tier's division 
about midday on the 21st December, and at a distance of 
four miles from the enemy’s position. Considerable delay 
occurred in arranging the details of l he assault, which was 
not commenced until within an hour of sunset. The confident 
English had at last got the field they wanted ; they marched 
in even array, and their famed artillery opened its steady 
fire. But the guns of the Sikhs were served with rapidity 
and precision, and the foot-soldiers stood between and 
behind the batteries, firm in their order, and active with their 
muskets. The resistance met was wholly unexpected, and 
all started with astonishment. Guns were dismounted, 
and their ammunition was blown into the air; squadrons 
were chocked in mid career ; battalion after battalion was 
hurled back with shuttered ranks, and it, was not until lifter 
sunset that portions of l he enemy’s position were finally 
carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw 
the English into confusion ; men of all regiments and arms 
were mixed together ; generals were doubtful of the fact nr 
of the extent of their own success, and colonels knew not 
what had become of the regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed a part. Home portions of 
the enemy’s line had not been broken, and the uncaptured 
guns were turned by the Sikhs upon musses of soldiers, 
oppressed with cold ami thirst uml fat iguc, and who attracted 
the attention of the watchful enemy by lighting fires of 
brushwood to warm their stiffened limbs. The position of 

Lord (lough makes Toj Singh bring SO, 000 home, hrMra froHh batta- 
lion^ and a large park of artillery into action on Hie 22nd December, 
which would leave but a small remainder for the previous defence of 
PMieorooshuhur. (See the dispatches of the 22ml and IHsi Dee. 1845.) 
The author has learnt that, after Hie war, Ix>rd (lough ascertained, 
through the ttritish authorities at l«ahoro, that the Sikhs estimated 
thoir numbers at P’heorooshuhur at 40,808 men, of all kinds, with 
88 guns, 4 including those brought up and taken away by Tej Singh \ 
This low estimate of the strength of the Hikhs in artillery is in favour 
of the cm edibility of the statement, sod if Tej Hingh’s men are likewise 
included in the numbers given, the estimate may perhaps 1m fully 
trusted. 
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1845-0. the English was one of real danger and great perplexity ; 

their mercenaries had proved themselves good soldiers in 
foreign countries as well as in India itself, when discipline 
was little known, or while success was continuous ; but in 
a few hours the five thousand children of a distant land 
found that their art had been learnt, and that an emergency 
had arisen which would tax their energies to the utmost.. 
On that memorable night the English were hardly masters 
of the ground on which they stood ; they had no reserve at 
hand, while the enemy had fallen back upon a second army, 
and could renew the light with increased numbers. The 
not imprudent thought, occurred of retiring upon Peroze- 
pore ; hut Lord (Hough's dauntless spirit counselled other- 
wise, and his own and Lord Ilardi age’s personal intrepidity 
in storming batteries, at the head of troops of English gentle- 
men and bands of hardy yeomen, eventually achieved a 
partial success and a temporary repose. On the morning of 
the 22nd December, the last remnants of the Sikhs were 
driven from their camp ; but as the day advanced the second 
wing of their army approached in battle-array, and the 
wearied and famished English saw before them a desperate 
and, perhaps, useless struggle. This reserve was commanded 
by Tej Singh ; he had been urged by his zealous and sincere 
soldiery to fall upon the English at daybreak, but kin object 
was to have the dreaded army of the Ivhillsa overcome and 
dispersed, and he delayed until Lfd Singh’s force was every- 
where put to flight, and until his opponents had again ranged 
themselves round their colours. Even at the last moment 
he rather skirmished and made feints than led his men to 
a resolute attack, and after a time he precipitately fled, 
leaving his subordinates without orders and without an 
object, at a moment when the artillery ammunition of the 
English had failed, when a portion of their force was retiring 
upon Eerozopore, and when no exertions could have pre- 
vented the remainder from retreating likewise, if the Sikhs 
hud boldly pressed forward, 1 

1 Kor the battle of P'licernoHhuhur, sen Lord (lough's dispatch of 
the 22nd, ami herd tlardinge's of the 2 1st Deo. 1840. The Governor- 
Uoneral notices in especial the exertions of the infantry soldiers; 
and one of the charges made by the ttrd bight Dragoons has been a 
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A battle had thus been won, and more than seventy 1*15-0. 
pieces of artillery and some conquered or confiscated 

„ , , _ _ cult ies and 

thomo of general admiration. 'J ho loss sustained was 4i«4 killed, mux apprehen- 
1,721 wounded. [ The casualties among the officers were very heavy — moiis of the 
103 in all. Among thorn was the political officer. Major Broudfoot, Knghsh. 
who has figured so prominently in previous pages - -Kn.| 

After the war, Lord t lough learnt that the, loss of the Sikhs in killed 
probably amounted to 2,001) in all, as the heirs of 1,7K2 men of the 
regular troops alone claimed balances of pay due to relatives slain. 

This argues a great slaughter ; and yet it was a common remark at 
the time, that very few dead bodies were to lie seen on the field after 
the action. 

The statements of the Qautlnly Jtnriav for June 1845, pp. 203 li. 
and of the Calcutta Hvrivw for Dec. 1847, p. 408, may 1 m* referred \u 
about certain points still but imperfectly known, ami which it is only 
necessary to allude to in a general way in this history. Two of the 
points are: (1) the proposal to fall hack on Keroxepore during the 
night of the 21st December ; and (2) the actual movement of u eon- 
sidorablo portion of the British army towards that place on the fore- 
noon of the following day. 

Ihul the KikliH been efficiently commanded, a retirement on hVrow . 
pure would have boon judicious in a military point, of view, but as 
the enemy was led by traitors, it waH best to fearlessly keep the field 
Perhaps neither the incapacity nor the treason of Liil Singh and Tcj 
Singh wore fully perceived or credited by the Knglish chiefs, and 
hence the anxiety of the one on whom the maintenance of the British 
dominion intact mainly depended. 

At I^heorooshuhur the larger calibre and greater weight of metal 
of tho mass of the Sikh artillery, and consequently the superiority 
of practice relatively to that of the field guns of the Knglish, was 
markedly apparent in tho condition of tin* two parks after the battle. 

The captured cannon showed scarcely any marks of round shot or 
shells, while nearly a third of the British guns were disabled in their 
carriages or tumbrils. 

With regard to this buttle it may Iky observed that tin* Knglish 
had not that exact knowledge of the Sikh strength and position which 
might have been obtained even by means of reconnoitring ; and it 
may also purhajM be said that the attack should have been made in 
column rather than in line, ami after the long flanks of the enemy's 
position had been enfiladed by artillery. The extent, indeed, to 
which the Knglish were unprepared for a campaign, and the manner 
in which their forces were commanded in most of the actions of the 
war, should be carefully borne in mind ; for it was defective tactics 
and the absolute want of ammunition, as much as the native valour 
ami aptitude of the Sikhs, which gave for a time a character of equality 
to the struggle, and which hi this hist ory seems to make a compara- 
tively petty power dispute with the Knglish supremacy in Northern 
India. Had tho Knglish been tatter led and hotter equipped, tint 
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W15-& territories graced the success ; but the victors luid lost 
a seventh of their numbers, they were paralysed after their 
prodigious exertions and intense excitement, and the Sikhs 
were allowed to cross the Sutlej at their leisure to prepare 
for fresh contests. The sepoy mercenaries had for the first 
time met an ecpial antagonist with their own weapons — 
even ranks and the lire of artillery. They loudly complained 
of the inferiority of their cannon ; they mugnitied banks 
two and three feet high into formidable ramparts, and 
exploding tumbrils and stores of powder became, in their 
imaginations, designed and deadly mines. Nor was this 
feeling of respect and exaggeration confined to the Indians 
alone ; the European soldiers partook of it ; and the British 
public, as well as the dignitaries of the church and the* heads 
of the state, became impressed with the immensity of the 
danger which had threatened the pence, and perhaps the 
safety, of their exotic dominion. 1 ltcgimcnts of men, and 

fame of the Sikhs would not have been ho groat us it. is, and the British 
chronicler would have boon spared t ho ungracious task of declaring un- 
pleasing truths. No one, however, can be insensible to the claims which 
the veteran chief of the army has established to his country's gratitude, 
by his cheering hardihood under ev 1 1 ^circumstance of danger,and by 
his great successes over all opponents. The robust character of Lord 
(lough has on many occasions stood England in good stead. 

1 The alarm of the English about the occupation of Delhi and the 
passage of the .Jumna, may be likened to the nervous dread of Augus- 
tus, when he hoard of the defeat, of Varus and the destruction of his 
legions ; and that one so astute, and so familiar with the sources of 
Homan power and the causes of Homan weakness, should have feared 
the consequences of a Herman invasion of Italy, at once palliates 
the apprehensions of the English in India and shows upon what 
slight foundations and undreamtof chances the mightiest fabrics of 
dominion sometimes rest. Vet it is not clear that Augustus was not 
alarmed rather for himself than for Home. He may have thought 
that a successful inroad of Imrhariaus would encourage domestic 
enemies, and so lead to his own downfall, without sensibly aJTectiitg 
tin) real power of his country. Similarly, the apprehensions of the 
English after l”hcermmhuhur may be said to have had a personal as 
much os a national reference, and there is no good reason for Mieving 
that one or two or even three defeats on the Hutloj would have shaken 
the stability of the British rule to the east and south at Delhi. All 
the chiefs of India, indeed, are willing enough to bo indeftendent, 
but no union for any such purpose yet exists among them, and only 
one or two are at any moment ready to take up arms ; whereas the 
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numerous single officers variously employed, were summoned 
from the most distant provinces to aid in vindicating the 
military renown of the English race, and the political supre- 
macy of three generations. All longed for retribution, and 
all were cheered amid their difficulties by the genial temper 
and lofty bearing of one chief; and by the systematic 
industry and full knowledge of military .requirements 
possessed by the other. Rut joy and gratitude were yet 
uppermost for the moment ; the hope of revenge was dis- 
turbed by the remembrance of danger ; and, unmindful of 
the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a partial Divinity was praised 
by proclamation, for the deliverance ht had vouchsafed to 
his votaries. 

Unholy is the voice 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men. 1 

resources of the English are vast, obediences among them is jk* rfeet, 
and victory would soon return to valour ami unanimity. Still, an 
unsuccessful warfare on the part of the English of three or four con- 
secutive yearn, might justly he regarded as the commencement of 
thoir decline ; although it is very doubtful whether any combination 
of the present powers of India could drive them from Bengal, or from 
the coasts of the Doocan. 

1 Odyssey, xxii. The (lovornor-llonerars notification of the 
25th I)ecemb«r 1845 calls upon the troops to render acknowledge- 
monts to Mod, and the ecclesiastical authorities in Calcutta subse- 
quently circulated a form of thanksgiving. The anxiety of the 
(lovornor-deneral may be further inferred from his proclamation, 
encouraging desertion from the Sikh ranks, with the assurance of 
present rewards and future pensions, and the im mediate derision of any 
lawsuit# in which the deserters might he engaged in the Hritish frothier#! 
(Major Smith, Hvigning Family of Uthore, Introduction, p. xxvi «.) 

The fueling which prompted the troops of Cromwell or (Justavus to 
kneel ami return thanks to Cod on the field of victory must ever 1st 
admired and honoured ; for it was genuine, and pervaded all ranks, 
from the leader downwards, and it would equally have moved the 
soldiers to reproaches and humiliation had they been beaten. But 
such tokens of reverence and abasement come coldly nml without a 
vital meaning in the guise of a ‘ general order * or 1 circular memo- 
randum ’ ; and perhaps a civilized and intelligent government might 
with advantage refrain from sueh tame and passionless assurances of 
devotion and gratitude, while it gave more attention to religious 
exert uses in its regimental regulations, Cod should rather be kept 
ever present to the minds of the armed servants of the state by daily 
worship and instruction, than ostentatiously lauded on the rare 
occasion of a victory. 


1845 - 5 . 
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1845-8. The British army was gradually reinforced, and it look 
The Sikhs U F a P os ^ on stretching from Pcrozcporc towards Hariki, 
recross the and parallel to that held by the Sikhs on the right bank of 
the Sutlej. But the want of ammunition and heavy guns 
Ludhiana, reduced the English to inactivity, and delay produced 
Jan. 1840. negligence on their part and emboldened the enemy to fresh 
acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej feudatories kept aloof from 
their new masters, or they excited disturbances ; and the 
Raja of Ladwa, a petty prince dependent on the English, 
bxil who had been denounced as a traitor for a year past, 1 
openly proceeded from the neighbourhood of Karnal, and 
joined the division of the Sikh army under Kanjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jullundur Doab, to the neighbour- 
hood of Ludhiana. This important town had been denuded 
of its troops to swell the first army of defence, and it was 
but slowly and partially garrisoned by fresh regiments 
arriving from the eastward, although it covered the several 
lines of approach from the Jumna towards Ferozepore.® 
Early in January the Raja of Ladwa returned to withdraw 

1 Major Broadfoot to Covenunont, 13th Doc. 1844. This chief 
received the title of Raja from Lord Auckland, partly as a compliment 
to Ran jit Singh, to whom ho was related, and partly in approbation 
of his liberality in providing the means of throwing a bridge across 
the classical Harsuti, at Thanesar. He was a reckless, dissipated man, 
of moderate capacity ; but he inherited the unsettled disposition of 
his father, (lurdut Wingh, who once hold Karnal and some villages to 
the cast of the Jumna, and who caused the English some trouble 
botwoon 1803 and 1800. 

* It is not clear why Ludhiana was not adequately garrisoned, or 
rather covered, by the troops which marched from Meerut after the 
battle of Fhoorooahuhur. The (lovomor-Genorars attention was, 
indeed, chiefly given to strengthening the main army in its unsupported 
position of Ferozoporo —the real military disadvantage of which ho 
had ample reason to deplore ; while amidst his difficulties it may 
possibly have occurred to ins Lordship, that the original policy of 
1800— of being strong on the Jumna rather than on the Sutlej — was 
a truly wise one with reference to the avoidance of a war with the 
Sikhs. 

The desire of being in force near the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army of the Sikhs likewise induced Lord Hardingo to direct 
Sir Charles Napier to march from Hind, without hooding Multan, 
although, as his Lordship publicly acknowledged, that victorious 
commander had been sent for when it was thought the campaign 
might become a series of sieges. 
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his family from his fief of Badowal near Ludhiana, and he 1845-6. 
took the opportunity of burning a portion of the cantonment 
at the latter place, which the paucity of infantry and the 
want of cavalry on the spot enabled him to do with impunity. 

About the same time, the main army of the Sikhs, observing 
the supineness of their opponents, began to recross the 
Sutlej and to construct a bridge-head to secure the freedom 
of their passage. The English were unwillingly induced to 
let the Sikhs labour at this work, for it was feared that an 
attack would bring on a general engagement, and that the 
want of ammunition would prevent a battle being won or 
a victory being completed. The Sikhs naturally exulted, 
and they proclaimed that they would again fall upon the 
hated foreigners. Nor were their boasts altogether dis- 
believed ; the disadvantages of Ferozepore as a frontier post 
became more and more apparent, and the English began to 
experience difficulty in obtaining supplies from the country 
they had annexed by the pen without having secured by 
the sword. The petty fort of Muktsar, where Gobind 
repulsed his Mughal pursuers after his flight from Chamkaur, 
was successfully defended for a time against some provincial 
companies and the auxiliaries of BTkanir, which, like the 
legionaries themselves, were deficient in artillery ammuni- 
tion. The equally petty fort of Dharmkot was held, in 
defiance of the near presence of the right wing of the English 
army ; and other defensible places towards Sirhind over- 
awed the population, and interfered with the peaceful 
march of convoys and detachments. 1 

On the 17th January 1840, Major-General Sir Harry Thoskir- 
Smith 2 was sent with a brigade to capture Dharmkfit, 

1 The hill station of Simla, where many English families rosiflo, Jjjj* 
and which is near the Sutlej, and the equally accessible posts of 1 
Kasaull and Habathu, woro at this time likewise threatened by the 
Lahore feudatory of Mandl, and some Sikh partisans ; and as the 
regiments usually stationed at those places had been wholly withdrawn, 
it would not have boon difficult to have destroyed them. But the 
local British authorities were active in eollooting the quotas of the 
hill Rajputs, and judicious in making use of their means ; and no 
actual ineursion took place, although a turbulent sharor in the 
sequestered Anand pur- Makho will had to bo called to account. 

[ a This distinguished officer, whofought through the Peninsular War, 
afterwards served in South Africa, where his memory is commemorated 
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1845-0. which was surrendered without bloodshed, and the transit 
“ of grain to the army was thus rendered more secure. The 
original object of Sir Harry Smith’s diversion was to cover 
the inarch of the large convoy of guns, ammunition, and 
treasure in progress to Ferozcpore, as well as to clear the 
country of partisan troops which restricted the freedom of 
traffic ; but when it became known that Hanjor Singh had 
crossed the Sutlej hi force and threatened Ludhiana, the 
(General was ordered to proceed to the relief of that place. 
On the 20th of January he encamped al the trailing town 
of Jugraon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, and 
the authorities of the son of Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, of 
the treaty of 1805, to whom the place belonged, readily 
allowed him to occupy its well-built fort. It was known on 
that day that Hanjor Singh was in position immediately 
to tint westward of Ludhiana, avid that he had thrown a small 
garrison into Radowal, which lay about eighteen miles 
distant on the direct road from Jugraon. The Rritish 
detachment, which had been swelled by reinforcements to 
four regiments of infantry, three regiments of cavalry, and 
eighteen guns, marched soon after midnight. ; and early 
on the morning of the 21st January it was learnt that the 
whole Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, had 
moved to Badowfll during the preceding day. That place 
was then distant eight miles from (he head of the column, 
add Sir Harry Smith considered that if he made a dtflour to 
the right, so ns to leave the Sikhs about three miles on his 
other Hank, he would he able to effect his junction with the 
Ludhifma brigade without molestation. A short, halt took 
place to enable the baggage to get somewhat ahead, and it 
was arranged that the long strings of animals should move 
parallel to the troops and on tin* right flank, so as to be 
covered by the column. As BudowtU was approached, the 
Sikhs were seen to ho in motion likewise, ami apparently 
to he bent on intercepting the Knglish ; but as It was not 
wished to give them battle, Sir Harry Smith continued his 

1 by the towns of Aliwul and Harrismith, His wife, a Spanish lady, 

who accompanied him through the Peninsular campaigns, also gave 

her name to a South' African town, 1 * * 4 Ladysmith \-a place not without 

fame.— En. ) 
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march, inclining however still more to liis right, and making 1845-6. 
occasional halts with the cavalry to enable the infantry to 
dose up, it having fallen behind owing to the heavy nature 
of the ground. But the Sikhs were resolved on lighting, 
and they commenced a fire of artillery on the British horse, 
which obtained a partial cover under sand-banks, while the 
guns of the detachment opened upon the Sikhs and served 
to keep their line in cheek. By the time that the British 
infantry and small rear-guard of cavalry had closed up, the 
fire of the Sikhs had begun to tell, and it was thought that 
a steady charge by the infantry would throw them into 
disorder, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and give 
time to the Ludhiana troops to come to the aid of their 
comrades. A close contest, was indeed the prompting of 
every one's heart at the moment ; but as the regiments of 
foot were being formed into line, it was found that the 
active Sikhs had dragged guns, unpereeived, behind sand 
hillocks to the rear of the column - or, as matters then 
stood, that they had turned their enemy's left flank. These 
guns threw their enfilading shot with great rapidity and 
precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a 
time without an audible groan amid the hissing of the iron 
storm. Tl»e ground was heavy, the men were wearied with 
a march of nine hours and eighteen miles, and it became 
evident that a charge might prove fatal to the exhausted 
victors. The infantry once more resumed its march, and 
its retirement or retreat upon Ludhiana was covered with 
skill and steadiness by the cavalry. 1 The Sikhs did not 
pursue, for they were without a lender, or without one who 
wished to see the English beaten. Kanjor Singh let his 
soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied them 
into the fight is more than doubtful, ami it is certain that 
he did not essay the easy task of improving the success of 
his own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The 
mass of the British baggage was at hand, and the temptation 
to plunder could not be resisted by men who were without 
orders to conquer. Every beast of burden which had not 
got within sight of Ludhiilna, or which had not, timorously 
but prudently, been taken back to JugriUm, when the firing 
l l Umlttr (tel. (Jurofcon.— Kn J 
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was heard, fell into the hands of the Sikhs, and they were 
enabled boastfully to exhibit artillery store carts as if they 
had captured British cannon. 1 

Ludhiana was relieved, but an unsuccessful skirmish 
added to the belief so pleasing to the prostrate princes of 
India, that the dreaded army of their foreign masters lmd 
at last been foiled by the skill and valour of the disciples 
of (iiobind, the kindred children oft heir own soil. The British 
sepoys glanced furtively at one* another, or looked towards 
the east, their home ; and the brows of Englishmen them- 
selves grew darker as they thought of struggles rather than 
triumphs. The (Jovernor-Ueneral and ('omnmnder-in-Chief 
trembled for the safety of that sicg« train and convoy of 
ammunition, so necessary to the etlieiency of an army which 
they had launched in haste against aggressors and received 
back shattered by the shock of opposing arms. The leader 
of the beaten brigades saw before him a tarnished name after 
the lalxmrs of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side were 
correspondingly elated ; the presence of European prisoners 
added to their triumph ; Lai Singh and Tcj Singh shrunk 
within themselves with fear, and (hiliih Singh, who had been 
spontaneously hailed as minister and leader, began to think 
that the Khulna was really formidable to one greater far 
than himself, and he arrived at Lahore on the 27l.h of 
January, to give unify and vigour to the counsels of the 
Sikhs.* The army under Tej Singh hud rccrossed the Sutlej 
in force ; it had enlarged the bridge-head before alluded to, 
and so entrenched a strong position in the faee of the British 
divisions. The Sikhs seemed again to be about to carry the 
war into the country of their enemy : but (hiliih Singh came 
too late their fame had reached its height, and defeat and 
subjection speedily overtook them. 

1 <?f, the < lovornor-t Sonoral to the Hornet Gmmmtteo, 19th Jan. 
and 3rd Keb., and Lord (lough’s dispatch of the 1st Kch, 1H4/5. After 
the skirmish of the 2 1st January there wore found to ho sixty-nine 
killed, sixty-eight wounded, ami seventy-seven missing ; of which 
Just, several were taken prisoners, while cithers rejoined their corps 
in a day or two. t >f the prisoners, Mr, Harron, an wwistant-siiigeon, 
and some European soldiers were t aken to Lahore. 

1 (Jf. thodovernor-deneml to the Secret ( 'oimmlton, 3rd Kob. 1840. 
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During the night of the 22nd January, Ranjor Singli 
marched from Badowfil to a place on the Sutlej about fifteen 
miles below Ludhiana, where he immediately collected a 
number of boats as if to secure the passage of the river. 
The object of this movement is not known ; but it may have 
been caused by a want of confidence on the part of the Sikhs 
themselves, as there were few regular regiments among them, 
until joined by a brigade of four battalions and some guns 
from the main army, which gave them a force of not less 
than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir Harry Smith imme- 
diately occupied the deserted position of the enemy, and he 
was himself reinforced simultaneously with the Sikhs by 
a brigade from the main army of the English. On the 28th 
January the General marched with his eleven thousand men, 
to give the enemy battle, or to reconnoitre his position and 
assail it in some degree of form, should circumstances render 
such a course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly ten 
miles distant, and midway it was learnt that they were 
about to move with the avowed object of proceeding with 
a part or the whole* of their force to relieve the fort of 
Gungrana or to occupy the neighbouring town of Jugraon, 
both of which posts were close to the line of the British 
communications with the Jumna. On reaching the edge of 
the table-land, bounding the sunken licit (>r many miles in 
breadth within which the* narrower channel of the Sutlej 
proper winds irregularly* a portion of the Sikhs were observed 
to he in motion in u direction which would Lake* them clear 
of the left of the British approach ; but us soon as they nuw 
that they were liable to he attacked in Hank, they faced 
towards their enemy, and occupied with their right the 
village of Bundrf, and with their loft the little lmmlet of 
AJfwftl, while with that activity necessary to their system, 
and characteristic of the spirit of the common soldiers, 
they Immediately began to throw up bunks of earth before 
their guns, where not otherwise protected, such as would 
afford some cover to themselves and offer some impediment 
to their assailants. An immediate collision was inevitable, 
ami the British commander promptly gave the order for 
battle. The regiments of cavalry winch headed the advance 
opened their glittering ranks to the right and left, ami made 

x 
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184/3-G. apparent the serried battalions of infantry and the frowning 

batteries of cannon. The scene was magnificent and yet 

overawing : the eye included the whole field, and glanced 
approvingly from the steady order of one foe to the even 
array of the other; all bespoke gladness of mind and strength 
of heart ; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
warriors there lurk<*d that fierce desire for the death of his 
fellows which must, ever impel the valiant soldier. When 
thus deployed, the lines of battle were not truly parallel. 
The Sikh line inclined towards and extended beyond the 
British right, while the other flunks were, for a time, com- 
paratively distant. The English had scarcely halted during 
their march of eight miles, even to form their line ; but the 
Sikhs nevertheless commenced 1 he action. It was perceived 
by Sir Harry Smith that, the capture of the village of Allwal 
was of the first importance, and the right of 1 lie infantry 
was led against it. A deadly struggle seemed impending ; 
for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play of their guns 
incessant ; but the holders of the post were battalions of 
hill-men, raised because their demeanour was sober, and their 
hearts indifferent to the Kfialsa, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they lied in confusion, headed by Hanjor Singh, 
their immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikh artillery- 
men to he slaughtered by the conquerors. The British 
cavalry of the right made at tin* Harm* time a sweeping and 
successful charge, and one half of the opposing army was 
fairly broken ami dispersed ; but the Sikhs on their own 
right seemed to be outflanking their opponents in spite of 
the exertions of the Knglish infantry and artillery; for 
there the more regular battalions were in line, and the true 
Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort 
was necessary, and a regiment of European lancers, 1 sup- 
ported by one of Indian cavalry, was launched against the 
even ranks of the Lahore infantry. The Sikhs knelt to 
receive the orderly but impetuous charge of the English 
warriors, moved alike by noble recollections of their country, 
by military emulation, and by jwrsonul feelings of revenge ; 
but at the critical moment, the unaccustomed discipline of 
many of HobiwPs champions failed them. They rose, yet 
[ l H.M.’n 10th Liacors, under (Ini, (luroton. -Ko.J 
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they reserved their fire, and delivered it together at the 18*15-0. 
distance of a spear’s throw ; nor was it until the mass had 
been three times ridden through that the Sikhs dispersed. 

The charge was timely and bold ; but the ground was more 
thickly strewn with the bodies of victorious horsemen than 
of beaten infantry. An attempt was made to rally behind 
Hundri ; but all resistance was unavailing, the Sikhs were 
driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty pieces 1 of cannon 
were taken, and the General forgot his sorrows, and the 
soldiers their sufferings and indignities, in the fullness of 
their common triumph over a worthy enemy, in a well- 
planned and bravely fought battle. 2 

[ l Sixty -seven in tho official number given. — E d.] 

2 Of. Sir Harry Smith’s dispatch of the 30th January, and Lord 
(lough's dispatch of the 1st February 1840. (Parliamentary Papers, 

1K4<>.) Tho loHH sustained was 151 killed, 413 wounded, and 25 missing. 

Tho (UtlcMUt /tcvirw. No. XVI, p. 400, Hiatus that Sir Harry Smith 
required some pressing before he would engage tho Sikhs, after hrn 
reverse at Bndowfd, That active leader, however, was in no need of 
sueh promptings and had adequate reinforcements reached him 
sooner than they did, the battle of Allwfil would have hewn sooner 
fought. It may likewise he hem mentioned, that neither does the 
reviewer throughout his article do fair justice to Lord Gough, nor, in 
a particular instance, to tho commissariat department of the army. 

Thus, with regard to the < kunmandor-m-Chiof, it is more than hinted 
(see p. 407), that Lord Hardingo wuh in no way to blame that is, 
that Lord (lough wvw to blame for tho delay which occurred in 
attacking the Sikhs at BMioomnshuhiir. It may be difficult ft* ascer- 
tain the causes, or to apportion the illume, but the Governor-General 
can proudly stand on his acknowledged merits and services, and wants 
no support at the expense of an ancient comrade-in-arms. Again, 
with regard to tin* eominisHariut, it is stated, at p. 488, that supplies, 
which the hem I of tin* department in the field asked six weeks to 
furnish, were procured by Major llroadfoot in six days. The com- 
miHsuriat depart meat, could only uho money am! effect purchases by 
contract, or in tin* open market; but Major llroadfoot could sum- 
imirily require * protected chiefs \ on pain of confiscation, to meet all 
his demands ; and the writer of tho article might have learnt, or must 
have I toon aware, that the requisitions in question led to one chief 
being disgraced by the imposition of a tine, and had some share in 
the subsequent deposal of another. Had the British magistrates of 
Delhi, Kahiinuipur, Bareilly, and other places, Imnn similarly em- 
powered to seme by force the grain and carriage within their limits, 
there would have been no occasion to disparage tho commissariat 
department. Further, it is known to many, ami it is in itself plain, 
that had the military authorities boon required, or allowed, to prepare 

X2 
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IMfi-fi. The victory wok c<)wtlly iiiijMirtimt mu! npjHirtunc. nn<] 
Th( , sikh the tiim-wrvi»K Ctilill* Kiiiffh. whom* skill nml eiipiteity 
might hove prol nich'd the war, firs! rejm mchni the van* 
to-at,Tnd SikliH for rashly tiiguging in hostilities with th«-ir 

theKii^liHli colossal Hciglilx.ur. mid then entered into nexotiat ions with 
Mulmgllip l * H! KhrIW* lenders. 1 The Omerinir*Oeneral was not din* 
war. pleased that the Lalmre authorities should he ready to 
yield ; for he truly felt that to subjugate the Punjab in one 
season, to defeat an army as numerous as hi* own. to take 
two capitals, ami to lay sir#*- to Mnltuu, and .Jammu. and 
Peshawar all within a few months was a task of diflieulf 
achievement him! full of imminent risks. The dominion of 
the Kuglish in India hinges mainly tifion the number and 
eflicieney of the troops of their own race which they run 
bring into the field ; and a campaign in the hot weather 
would have thinned the ranks of the Kuropeau regiments 
under the most favourable circumstance*, and the ordinary 
recurrence of an epidemic disease would have proved as fatal 
to the officers of every corps present as to the common 
soldiers. Hut besides this important consideration, it was 
felt. that, the minds of men throughout India were agitated, 
and that protracted hostilities would not i»u)> jeopardize 
the com mu ideations with the dunum, but might disturb the 
whole of the northwestern provinces, swarming with a 
military imputation which is ready to follow any standard 
affording pay or allowing plunder, and which already sighs 
for the end of a dull reign of peace. Bright visions of 
standing triumphant on the Indus and of numbering the 
remotest conquests of Alexander among the provinces of 
Britain, doubtless warmed the imagination of the Governor- 

thcmwilve* its they wished, they m* wimple wildier*, who h«d m* tu»ui* 
rial difficulties to roimidcr, would have imut amply prepared with nil 
that an army of invasion or defence could have required, lon^ Mmv 
\\w Siklm eroded the Sutlej. Girt * llardmge wm rlriclly rmpm«ililc 
for the timely and adequate equipment of the army, in nnte nuitioa 
of a probable war; am! with the Governor General in the lb-ld f 
poaseHwed of nuiHirJor and anomalmis jsiwem, the Commuiuhr m Chief 
couhl only bn held rr*pon*ibto and that hut to a limited eafent for 
the strategy of a eanqmiga or the conduct of a battle, 

» Of. tho Governor. General to the Hwot Committee, of the Mali 
Sob. IH4«. 
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General ; but Mu* first object was to (irive the Sikhs across 18-15-6. 

the Sutlej by force ol* arms, or to have them withdrawn to 

their own side of the river by the unconditional submission 

of the chiefs and the delegates of the army ; for, until that 

were done, no progress could he said to have been made in 

the war, and every petty chief in Hindustan would have 

silently prepared for asserting his independence, or lor 

enlarging his territory on the first opportunity. But the 

total dispersion of so large and so well equipped a body of 

brave men, as that which lay within sight of the available 

force of the British Government, could not lie accomplished 

by one defeat, if the chiefs of the country were to he rendered 

desperate, and if all were to place their valour and unanimity 

under the direction of one able man. The Knghsh, therefore, 

intimated to Guliib Singh their readiness to acknowledge a 

Sikh sovereignty in Lahore after the army should have been 

disbanded ; but the Rnjfi declared his inability to deal with 

the troops, which still overawed him ami cither well-wishers 

to the family of Hanjlt Singh. This helplessness was partly 

exaggerated for Hellish objects ; but time pressed ; the 

speedy dictation of a treaty under the walls of Lahore wus 

essential to the British reputation ; and the views of either 

party were in some sort met by an understanding that the An und«r- 

Kikh army should be attacked by the Knglish, and that SJJItitJjJ 

when beaten it should be openly abandoned by its own that the 

government; and further, that the passage of the Sutlej *hun 

should be unopposed and the road to the capital laid open attarkmlhy 

to the victors, ruder such circumstances of discreet policy 

ami shameless treason was the battle of Sohraon fought. 1 the other. 

The Sikhs had gradually brought, tin* greater part of their The 
force into the entrenchment on the left bank of the Sutlej, 
which had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as oppor- the Sikhs, 
(unity seemed to offer. They placed sixty-seven pieces of 

1 Of. the (SovcrnoMlenernrs letter to the Secret Committee, of 
the Kith Keli. 1846 ; from which, however, those only who were mixed 
up with the negotiation* can extract aught indicative of the under- 
standing with < Julfcli Kingh which is alluded to in the text. It was for 
thin note chiefly, if not entirely, that the author was removed from 
{Kilitieal employment by the Hast India Company. This was the 
author's own conviction, from careful inquiries made in India; and 
has been thu result of equally careful inquiries made by me in Knglami. 
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artillery in battery, and their strength was estimated at 

thirty-live thousand lighting men ; but it is probable that 

twenty thousand would exceed the Iruth ; and of that 
reduced number, it is certain that all were not regular troops. 
The entrenchment likewise showed a fatal want of unity of 
command and of design ; and at Sobraon, as in the other 
battles of the campaign, the soldiers did everything and the 
leaders nothing. Hearts to flare and hands to execute were 
numerous; hut there was no mind to guide and animate the 
whole : each inferior commander defended his front ac- 
cording to his skill and his means, and the centre and left, 
where the disciplined battalions were mainly stationed, had 
batteries and salient points as high as the stature of a man, 
and ditches which an armed soldier could not leap without 
exertion ; but a considerable part of the line exhibited at 
intervals the petty obstacles of a succession of such banks 
and trenches us would shelter a crouching marksman or 
help him to sleep in securit y when no longer a watcher. This 
■was especially the case on the right flank, where the loose- 
ness of the river Wind rendered it impossible to throw up 
parapets without art ami labour, and where irregular troops, 
the least able to remedy such disadvantages, had been 
allowed or compelled to take up their {Ktsition. The flank in 
question was mainly guarded by a line of two hundred 
* aambfiruka 1 or Falconets 1 ; but it derived some »upi>ort 
from a salient battery, and from the heavy guns retained on 
the opposite bank of the river,* Tej Singh commanded in 

[ l These went light swivel guns usually mounted on camels. In 
the muster-rolls of the Kikh army they are shown as organized into 
regular batteries like field artillery. Sjwoimoim of those guns may ho 
seen in the Armoury in the Fort at J^ahom.- Kn.J 

* The ordinary belief that the entrenchments of Bobraon were 
jointly planned and executed by a French and a Spanish colonel, is 
as devoid of foundation as that the Sikh army was rendered effective 
solely by the labours and skill of French and Italian generals* 
Hurbon the brave Spaniard, and Mouton the Frenchman, who wars 
at Hobraon, doubtless exerted themselves where they could, hut their 
authority or their influence dtd not extend beyond a regiment or a 
brigade, and the lines showed no trace whatever of scientific skill or 
of unity of design. [This note is typical of the author's belittling style. 
The works went really of an extremely strong nature. * For sorao 
weeks the Sikhs under the direction of a Spanish officer named 
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this entrenchment, unci Lai Singh lay with his horse in loose 1845-6. 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British 
cavalry. The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat east clown 
by the defeat at Aliwfil, and by the sight of the unhonoured 
remains of their comrades flouting down the Sutlej ; but the 
self-confidence of a multitude soon returns : they had been 
cheered by the capture of a post of observation established 
by the English and left unoccupied at night, and they 
resumed their vaunting practice of performing tlieir military 
exercises almost within hail of the British pickets. Yet the 
judgement of the old and experienced could not be deceived ; 
the. dangers which threatened the Sikh people pressed upon 
their minds ; they saw no escape from domestic anarchy or 
from foreign subjection, and the grey-headed chief Sham 
Singh of Atari made known his resolution to die in the first 
conflict with the enemies of his race, and so to offer himself 
up as a saeriliec of propitiation to t he spirit of Gobind and to 
the genius of his mystic commonwealth. 

In the British ciunp the confidence of the soldiery was The 
likewise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of 
England. The spirits of the men had been raised by the attack, 
victory of Aliwiil, and early in February u formidable siege 
train and ample stores of ammunition arrived from Delhi. 

The sepoys looked with delight, upon the long army of 
stately elephants dragging the huge and heavy ordnance 
of their predilections, and the heart, of the Englishman 
himself swelled with pride as lie beheld these dread symbols 
of the wide dominion of his race. It was determined that the 
Sikh position should be attacked on the 10th February, and 
various plans were laid down for making victory sure, and 
for the speedy gratification of a burning resentment. The 
oflicers of artillery naturally desired that their guns, the 

Ihuirbu had boon employed in constructing a remarkably jK>werful 
tbtv, tie. punt at the village of Sobraon to cover a bridge of boats which 
they had thrown across tho river Sutlej . . . and it was now completed 
in a series of half- moon bastions, connected by curtains, and covered 
by a ditch in front, both flanks resting on tho river. This great work, 
two and a lialf miles in length, was protected by batteries on tho 
right bank of tho river, so as to command tho passage, and manned 
by 35,000 of the best of tho Sikh troo|>H with 07 guns.’ (Meadows 
Taylor.)— Ko.J 
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representatives of a high art, should be used agreeably to 
the established rules of the engineer, or that ramparts should 
be breached in front and swept in flank before they were 
stormed by defenceless battalions ; but such deliberate 
tediousness of process did not satisfy the judgement or the 
impatience of the commanders, and it was arranged that 
the whole of the heavy ordnance should be planted in masses 
opposite particular points of the enemy's entrenchment, 
and that when the Sikhs had been shaken by a continuous 
storm of shot and shell, the right or weakest part of the posi- 
tion should bo assaulted in line by the strongest of the three 
investing divisions, which together mustered nearly fifteen 
thousand men. A large body of British cavalry was likewise 
placed to watch the. movements of Lfd Singh, and the two 
divisions which lay near Kerozepore were held ready to push 
across the Sutlej us soon as victory should declare itself. 
The precise mode of attack was not divulged, or indeed 
finally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it was 
desired to surprise the commanding post of observation, 
which indifference or negligence had allowed to fall into the 
hands of the Sikhs a short time before. The evening and 
the early hours of darkness of the fit It February were thus 
occupied with busy preparations ; the hitherto silent camp 
poured all its numbers abroad ; soldiers stood in groups, 
talking of the task to be achieved by their valour ; officers 
rode hastily along to receive or deliver orders; and 
on that night, what Englishman passed battalion after 
battalion to seek a short repose, or u moment's solitary 
communion, and listened as he went to the hammering 
of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the sentinel 
pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed fires, with- 
out recalling to mind his heroic king and the eve of 
Agineourt, rendered doubly immortal by the genius of 
Shakespeare V 

The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the dark- 
ness of night ami the additional gloom of a thick luize. The 
coveted post was found unoccupied ; the Kikhw seemed 
everywhere taken by surprise* and they heat clamorously to 
arms when they saw themselves about to be assailed. The 
English batteries o|wned at sunrise, ami for upwards of 
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three hours un incessant play of artillery was kept up upon 1845-0. 

the general mass of the enemy. The round shot exploded 

tumbrils, or dashed heaps of sand into the air ; the hollow 
shells east their fatal contents fully before them, and the 
devious rockets sprang aloft with fury to fall hissing amid a 
flood of men ; but all was in vain, the Sikhs stood unappalled, 
and ‘flash for flash returned, and lire for fire \ ^The field 
was resplendent wilh embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in volumes of sulphurous smoke, and another 
brightly apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and 
the cold and piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and 
loud reverberation of the ponderous ordnance added to the 
impressive interest of the scene, and fell gratefully upon the 
ear of the intent and enduring soldier. Rut as the sun rose 
higher, it was felt that a distant and aimless cannonade 
would still leave the strife to be begun, and victory to be 
achieved by the \aliant hearts of the close-lighting infantry. 

The guns ceased fora time, and each warrior addressed him- 
self in silence to the coining conflict a glimmering eye and 
a firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of the mighty 
spirit which wrought within him. The left division of the 
British army advanced in even order and with a light step 
to the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments 
in line instead of in column rendered the contest more un- 
equal than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot 
from the enemy's lines told upon the expanse of men, and 
the greater part of the division was driven back by the 
deadly Are of muskets and swivels and enfilading artillery. 

On the extreme left, the regiments effected an entrance amid 
the advanced banks and trenches of petty outworks where 
possession could be of little avail ; but their comrades on 
the right were animated by the partial success ; they chafed 
under the disgrace of repulse, and forming themselves in- 
stinctiveiy into wedges and masses, and headed by an old 
and fearless leader, they rushed forward in wrath. 1 With a 
shout they leaped the ditch, and upswarming, they mounted 
the rampart, and stood victorious amid captured cannon. 

Rut the effort was great ; the Sikhs fought with steadiness 

* Mir Robert Dirk was mortally wounded close to the trenches 
while cheering on his ardent followers. 
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1845 - 6 . and resolution ; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the work of a moment. The 
repulse of the first assailants required that the central divi- 
sion should be brought forward, and these supporting regi- 
ments also moved in line against ramparts higher and more 
continuous than the barriers which had foiled the first efforts 
of their comrades. They too recoiled in confusion before the 
fire of the exulting Sikhs ; but at the distance of a furlong 
they showed both their innate valour and habitual discipline 
by rallying and returning to the charge. Their second 
assault was aided on the left by the presence, in the trenches 
of that flank, of the victorious first division ; and thus the 
regiments of the centre likewise became, after a fierce 
struggle on their own right, possessed of us many of the 
enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate front. The un- 
looked-for repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first was engaged, might have led a 
casual witness of the strife to ponder on the multitude of 
varying circumstances which determine success in war ; 
but the leaders were collected and prompt, and the battalions 
on the right, the victors of Aliwal, were impelled against the 
opposite flank of the Sikhs ; but there, as on all other points 
attacked, destruction awaited brave men. They fell in 
heaps, and the first line was thrown back upon the second, 
which, nothing daunted, moved rapidly to the assault. The 
two lines mingled their ranks and rushed forward in masses, 
just as the second division had retrieved its fame, and as a 
body of cavalry had been poured into the camp from the 
left to form that line of advance which surpassed the strength 
of the exhausted infantry* 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh en- 
trenchments, but single batteries still held out ; the interior 
was filled with courageous men, who took advantage of 
every obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground* 
The traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading fresh men 
to sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled 
on the first assault, and, either accidentally or by design, 
sank a boat in the middle of the bridge of comrmmieation. 
But the ancient Sh&m Singh remembered his vow; he 
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lothecl himself in simple white attire, as one devotee! to 
catli, and calling on all around him to fight for the Guru, 
/ho had promised everlasting bliss to the brave, he re- 
putedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last fell a martyr 
n a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might be seen 
tanding on the ramparts tunid showers of bulls, waving 
Icfiance with their swords, or telling the gunners where the 
air-haired English pressed thickest together. Along the 
itronger half of the battlements, and for the period of half 
m hour, the eoidliet raged sublime in all its terrors. The 
mrapets were sprinkled with blood from end to end ; the 
tenches were tilled with the dead and the dying. Amid the 
leafening roar of cannon, and the multitudinous tire of 
musketry, the shouts of triumph or of scorn were yet heard, 
mid the Hashing of innumerable swords was yet visible ; or 
from time to time exploding magazines of |>owder threw 
bursting shells ami beams of wood and hanks of earth high 
above the agitated sea of smoke and flame which enveloped 
the host, of combatants, ami for a moment arrested the 
attention amid all the din and tumult of the tremendous 
conflict. But gradually each defensible position was cap- 
tured, and the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely 
fordable river ; yet, although assailed on either side by 
squadrons of horse am! battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to 
submit, and no disciple of Gohind asked for quarter. They 
everywhere showed a front to the victors, and stalked 
slowly and sullenly away, while many rushed singly forth 
to meet assured death by contending with a multitude* The 
victors looked with stolid wonderment upon the indomitable 
courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike where the 
helpless and the dying frowned unavailing hatred. Rut the 
necessities of war pressed upon the commanders, and they 
had effectually to disperse that army whieh hail so long 
scorned their jwiwer, The fire of batteries and battalions 
precipitated the flight of the Sikhs through the waters of 
the Sutlej, and tin* triumph of the English became full and 
manifest.* The troops, defiled with dust and smoke and 
carnage, thus stood mute indeed for a moment, until the 
glory of their success rushing upon their minds, they gave 
expression to their feelings, and hailed their victorious 
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commanders with reiterated shouts of triumph and con- 
gratulation. 1 

The On the night of the victory some regiments were pushed 

thoSutK acr08H ^ ie Sutlej opposite Ferozepore ; no enemy was 
the submii- visible ; and on the 12th February the fort of Kasur was 
occupied without opposition. On the following day the 
and the ' army encamped under the walls of that ancient town, and 
ofTJSor?* 1 ^ was ascertained that the Sikhs still held together to 
the number of twenty thousand men in the direction of 
Amritsar. Hut the power of the armed representatives of 
the Ivhalsa was gone ; the holders of treasure and food, and 
all the munitions of war, had first passively helped to defeat 
them, and then openly joined the enemy; and the soldiery 
readily assented to the requisition of the court, that Chdab 

1 Of, Lord Cough’s dispatch of the 13th Feb. 1845, and Maegrcgor, 
Ilintory of tin * Sikh**, ii, 154, Ac. Tim cumin IticH on Mm side of tho 
'British wore 320 killed, and 2,083 wounded. The loss of tho Sikhs, 
perhaps, exceeded 5,000, and possibly amounted to 8,000, the lower 
estimate of the English duqiatchos. 

The Commander- in-(!hiuf estimated the force of tho Sikhs at 30,000 
mou, and it was frequently saiil they hud 30 regiments in position; 
but it is nevertheless doubtful whether there were so many us 20,000 
Mint'd men in the trendies. The numltcrs of the actual assailants may 
be estimated at 15,000 niTortivu soldiers. After the wur, Ijord < tough 
ascertained, through the British authorities at (.xihofo, that the Sikhs 
iidmitted their strength at Mobrann to have Imen 42,020 men, I'erhajiH, 
however, this estimate includes all the troops on the right bunk of 
tho river, as well us those in the entrenched position on the opposite 
side. If so, the statement seems in every way credible. Similarly, 
Lord Cough learnt that 3,125 heirs of soldiers killed claimed arrears 
of pay, from which fad and other circumstances which came to his 
knowledge, his Lordship thinks the Sikhs may have lost from 12,000 
to 15,000 men in this decisive* victory, 

Sobraon, or correctly KtihrAhiin, the name by which the battle is 
known, is taken from that of a small village, or rather two small 
villages, in the neighbourhood. Tim villages in question were in- 
habited by the subdivision of a tribe called Kuhrah, or, in the plural, 
Hubruhiin; ami hence the name became applied to their place of 
residence, and 1ms at lust become identified with a great and important 
victory. This mode of designating villages by means of the plural 
form of a patronymic is common in India, amt it was once frequent in 
our own country, as noticed by Mr. Kemble (Ntuon* in Knyltuidj i. 
59 n. t and Appendix A, p. 478) in 1,329 instances, such ai Tooting in 
Surrey, Mailing in Kent, &«„ from the Totmgus, Meallingas, and other 
families or dans. 
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Singh, their chosen minister, should have full powers to 
treat with the Knglish on tin* already admitted basis of 
recognising a Sikli government in Lahore. On the 15th of 
the month the Raja and several other chiefs were received 
by the Governor-! General at Kusur. and they were told that 
!>alip Singh would continue to lie regarded as a friendly 
sovereign* but that the country between the Hefts ami Sutlej 
would he retained In the conquerors, and that a million and 
a half sterling must he pawl as some indemnity for the 
expenses of the war, m order, it was said, that all might hear 
of the punishment which lmd overtaken aggressors, and 
become fully aware that inoitablc loss followed vain 
hostilities with the unoffending Knglish. After a long dis- 
cussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the young 
Mahurilju came and tendered his submission in person, and 
on the 20th February the British army arrived at the Sikh 
capital. Two days afterwards a portion of the citadel was 
garrisoned by Knglish regiments, to mark more plainly to 
the Indian world that a vaunt ing enemy had been effectually 
humbled ; for throughout the breadth of the land the chiefs 
talked, in the bitterness of their hearts, of the approaching 
downfall of the stern imharnioiii/ung foreigners. 1 

The Hover nor- Genera l desired not only to chastise the 
Sikhs for their past aggressions, but to overawe them for the ” 
future, and he hail thus chosen the Hefts, as offering more 
commanding positions with reference to Lahore than the 
old boundary of the Sutlej, With the same object in view 4 , 
he had originally thought Itajft Guiftb Singh might advan- Huto 1, 
tageously be made independent in the hills of Jammu. 9 >lw 
Such a recognition by the British <*o\ eminent had, indeed, 
always been one of the wishes of that ambitious family ; 
but it was not, perhaps, remembered that Guliih Singh was 
still more desirous of becoming the uckuowjisiged minister 
of the dependent Punjab;" nor was it perhaps* thought 

1 Cf. the < lovcrnord Icncrnt to the Sorrct Committee, under dates 
(he ttftli Kwh. and 4th March lH4*t, 

* <*f, the Oovern«uM<cn«rid to the Secret Committee, of 3rd and 
lltth Kch. IS M. 

* This had Ihm-ii the aim of the family for many years ; or, at least, 
from the time that Lilian Singh exerted himself to remove Col. Wade, 
in the hope that a British representative might 1st apisrintod who 
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1845-0. that the overtures of the Raja — after the battle of Allwal 
had foreboded the total rout of the Sikh army — were all 
made in the hope of assuring to himself a virtual viceroyalty 
over the whole dominion of Lahore. Gulab Singh had been 
appointed Wazir by the chiefs and people when danger 
pressed them, and he had been formally treated with as 
minister by the English when the Governor-General thought 
time was short, and his own resources distant ; 1 but. when 
LaiSingh. Lai Singh saw that after four pitched battles the English 
viceroy was content or compelled to leave Lahore a de- 
pendent ally, he rejoiced that his undim unshed influence 
with the mother of the Maharaja would soon enable him 
to supplant the obnoxious chief of Jammu. The base 
sycophant thus congratulated himself on the approaching 
success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 
his own personal aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh 
independence. Gulilb Singh felt his inability to support 
himself without the countenance of the English ; but they 
had offered no assurance of support as minister, ami he 
suddenly perplexed the Governor-General by asking what 
he was to get for nil lie had done to bring about a speedy 
peace, and to render the army an easy prey. It was remem- 
bered that at Kasur he had said the way to carry on a war 
with the English was to leave the sturdy infantry entrenched 
and watched, and to sweep the open country with cavalry 

would bo woll disposed towards himself, which ho thought (hi. Wade 
was not. Mr, Olerk was aware of hnf h schemes of the tinhorn minister, 
although the greater prominence was naturally given to the project 
of rendering the Jammu chiefs iiidc|Hmdent, owing to the aversion 
with which they wore regarded after Nan Nihal Kingh’s death. 

Had the Knglish said that they desired to see (lulitb Singh remain 
minister, and had they been careless whether 1-iil Singh lived or was 
put to death, it is highly probable that a fair and vigorous government 
would have been formed, and also that the ocru|mlion of Inhere, and 
perhaps the second treaty of 1H40, need never have taken place. 

1 Or. tho Oovernor-deueral’s letter to the Secret (Wimittne, of the 
3rd and 1 0th Fob, I84U. In both of those dispatches Lord Hardinge 
indicates that he intended to do something for (lul&b Singh, but lie 
does not state that he designed to make him inrlojmmhmt of Inhere, 
nor does ho say that he told the Sikh chiefs the arrangements then 
on foot might include the separation of Jammfi ; and the truth would 
seem to bo, that in the first joy of success the scheme of conciliating 
tho powerful Kaja remained in a maimer forgotten. 
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to the ^ates of Delhi; and while negotiations were still 1815-0. 
pending, and the season advancing, it was desired to con- 
ciliate one who might render himself formidable in a day, by „ 
joining the remains of the Sikh forces, and by opening his 
treasures and arsenals to a warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety of The parti- 
Liil Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, enabled the ^ 
Governor-General to appease Golub Singh in a manner indeperi- 
sufliciently agreeable to the Raja himself, and which still 
further reduced the importance of the successor of Kanjlt Hingh. 
Singh. The Rajil of Jammu did not care to bo simply the 
master of his native mountains ; but ns two- thirds of the 
pecuniary indemnity required from Lahore could not be 
made good, territory was taken instead of money, and 
Kashmir and the hill states from the Reas to the Indus were 
out off from the Punjab Proper, and transferred to Guluh 
Singh as a separate sovereign for a million of pounds sterling. 

The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be only 
had to the jsdicy of reducing the power of the Sikhs ; but 
the transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British name 
and greatness, and the objections become stronger when it 
is considered that Gulaib Singh had agreed to pay sixty-eight 
lakhs of rupees (1X1HO,000), as a fine to his paramount, before 
the war broke out, 1 and that the custom of the Hast as well 
ns of the West requires the feudatory to aid his lord in 
foreign war and domestic strife. Guluh Singh ought thus 
to have paid the deficient million of money as a Lahore 
subject., instead of being put in possession of I*uhorc pro- 
vinces as an independent prince. The succession of (lie 
Kfljil was displeasing to the Sikhs generally, and Ids separa- 
tion was less in accordance with his own aspirations than 
the ministry of Itanjif. Singh's empire ; but his rise to 
sovereign power excited nevertheless the ambition of others, 
and Tcj Singh, who knew his own wealth, and was fully 
persuaded of the potency of gold, offered twenty-live iilkhs 
of rupees for a princely crown and another dismembered 
province. lie was chid for his presumptuous niisinterpre- 

1 Major Broadfooi to Government, f>th May IH-ff*. The author 
never heard, and does not lietieve, that this money wan paid hy (hdah 
Singh. 
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tation of English principles of action ; the arrangement 
with Gulab Singh was the only one of the kind which took 
place, and the new ally was formally invested with the title 
of Maharaja at Amritsar on the 15th March 1846. 1 But a 
portion of the territory at first proposed to be made over 
to him was reserved by his masters, the payments required 
from him were reduced by a fourth, and they were rendered 
still more easy of liquidation by considering him to be the 
heir to the money which his brother Suehet Singh had buried 
in Ferozepore. 2 

Lai Singh became minister once more ; but he and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain them- 
selves, even against the reduced army, when the English 
should have fairly left the country, and thus the separation 
of Gulab Smgh led to a further departure from the original 
scheme. It was agreed that a British force should remain at 
the capital until the last day of December HHtt, to enable 
the chiefs to feel secure while they reorganized the army and 
introduced order and efficiency into the administration. 
The end of the year came ; but the chiefs were still helpless ; 
they clung to their foreign support, and gladly assented to 
an arrangement which leaves the English in immediate 
possession of the reduced dominion of KanjTl Singh, until 
Jus reputed son and feeble successor shall attain the age of 
manhood 


1 On this occasion Maharaja 1 Oulfib Singh stood up, and, with 
joined hands, expressed his gratitude to the British viceroy adding, 
without however any ironical meaning, that ho was indeed his * Xur- 
klmrTd \ or gold-houghten slave ! 

In the course of this history there 1ms, more than once, )mn 
occasion to allude to t ho unscrupulous character of Hiijii (lulitb Hingh ; 
hut it must not therefore he supposed that he is a man malevolently 
evil. Ho will, indeed, deceive an enemy and take his life without 
hesitation, and in the accumulation of money he will exercise many 
oppressions ; hut he must. Ire judged with reference to the morality 
of his age ami race, and to the necessities of his own position. If 
these allowances he made, (iuliib Hingh will be found mi able and 
moderate man, who does little in an idle or wanton spirit, and who is 
not without sonic traits both of good humour and generosity of 
temper. 

* Hon Appendices XXXIV, XXXV, and XXXVI, for the treaties 
with Lahore and 4 am mu. 

3 Hoe Appendix XXX VII for the second treaty with Lahore. 
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While the Governor- General unci Commander-in-Chief 1815-tS. 
remained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, 
j>ortions of the Sikh army came to the capital to be paid up notrlis- 
and disbanded. The soldiers showed neither the des]w>n- 
dency of mutinous rebels nor Lite effrontery and indifference reverses, 
of mercenaries, and their manly deportment added lustre 
to that valour which the victors had dearly felt ami gene- 
rously extolled. The men talked of (heir defeat as the chance 
of war, or they would say that they were mere imitators of 
unapproachable masters. Hut, amid all their humiliation, 
they inwardly dwelt upon their future destiny with un- 
abated confidence ; and while gaily calling themselves inapt 
and youthful scholars, they would sometimes add, with a 
significant and sardonic smile, that the 1 Khulna’ itself was 
yet a child, and that as the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in 
stature, Gobind would clothe his disciples with irresistible 
might and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave 
men sought consolation, and the spirit of progress which 
collectively animated them yielded with a murmur to the 
superior genius of England ami civilization, to be chastened 
by the rough hand of power, and perhaps to be moulded to 
noblest purposes by the informing touch of knowledge and 
philosophy. 1 


Tin* separate sway of the Sikhs and the independence of rnijehisiiHj. 
the Punjab have come to an end, and England reigns 1 *»<* f ,'Jj oVjy* 
undisputed mistress of the broad and classic land of India. English in 
Her political supremacy is more regular and systematic than 
the antique rule of the BnUmuins and Kshattriyas, and it 
is less assailable from without than the imperfect domination 
of the Muhammadans ; for in disciplined power and vast- 
iiessof resources, in unity of act ion and mt exigence of design, 


1 fa March lK4(k or immediately after the war, the author visited 
the Sikh temples and establishments at, Kiratpur and Anandpur- 
Mnkhuwal. At the latter place, the chosen seat o! Unbind, roliamie 
upon the fat are was likewise strong ; and the grave priests or ministers 
mud, hy way of assurance, that the pare faith of the KMlsa was 
intended fur nil countries and times ; nud added, hy way of compli- 
ment, that the disciples of Nnnak would ever ho grateful for the aid 
which t ho stranger English had rendered in subverting tho empire of 
the intolerant ami oppressive Muhammadans! 

V 
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3M5-0. her government surpasses the experience of the Fast, and 

emulates the n munificent, prototype of Home. Rut the 

Hindus marie the country wholly their own. and from sea to 
sea, from the snowy mountains almost to the fabled bridge 
of Kama, the language of the peasant is still that, of Mu* 
twice-born races ; flu* speech of (he wild foresters and 
mountaineers of the centre and south has been perma- 
nently tinged by the old predominance of the Kshuttriyus, 
and the hopes and fears and daily habits of myriads of men 
still vividly represent the genial myths and deep philosophy 
of the Brahmans, which more than two thousand years ago 
arrested the attention of fh<* Orceks* The Muhammadans 
entered the country to destroy, but they remained to colo- 
nize, and swarms of the victorious races long continued to 
pour themselves over its rich plains, modifying the language 
and ideas of the vanquished, and becoming themselves 
altered by the contact, until, in the lime of Akhar, the 
4 Islam * of India was u national system, and until, in the 
present day, the Hindu and Muhammadan do not practically 
differ more from one another than did the Brahmans and 
Kshalfriyas and Vcisyas oft he time of Mann ami Alexander. 
They are different races with different religious systems, hut 
harmonizing together in social life, and mutually under- 
standing and respecting and taking a purl in each of tier's 
modes and ways and doings. They are thus silently hut 
surely removing one another's differences ami peculiarities, 
so that a new element results from flu* common destruction, 
(o become de\ doped into a faith or a fact in future ages. 
The rise to power of contemned Kfidrn tribes, in the persons 
of MariiMms, (iurklms, and Sikhs, 1ms brought about a 
further mixture of flu* rural population amt of the lower 
orders in towns and cities, and has thus given another blow 
to the reverence for antiquity. The religions creed of the? 
people seems to be even more indeterminate than their 
spoken dialed s, and neither the religion of the Arabian 
prophet, nor tin* theology of the Vedas and Purlins, is to be 
found pure except among professed Mullas mid educated 
BriUmuins, or among the rich and great of either persuasion. 
Over this seething amt fusing mass, the power of Knghmd 
has been extended and her spirit sits brooding. Her pre- 
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eminence in the modern world may well excite the envy of UMff-fl . 
the nations ; but it behoves her to ponder well upon the 
mighty task which her adventurous children have set her 
in the East, and to be certain that her sympathizing labours 
in tlic cause of humanity are guided by intelligence towards 
a true and attainable end. She rules supreme as the welcome 
composer of political troubles ; but the thin superficies of 
her dominion rests tremblingly upon the convulsed ocean 
of social change and mental revolution. Her own high 
civilization and the circumstances of her intervention 
isolate, her in all her greatness; she can appeal to the 
reason only of her subjects, and can never lean upon the 
enthusiasm of their gratitude or predilections. 1 * * * V To pre- 
serve her political ascendancy she must be ever prudent and 
circumspect ; and lo leave a lasting impress she must do 
more than erect palaces and temples, the men* material 
monuments of dominion. Like Greece and Rome, she may 
roar edifices of surpassing beauty, she may bridge gulfs ami 
pierce mountains with the wand of wealth and science. 

Like these ancient peoples, she may even give birth in strange 
lands to such kings as Herod the Great and to such historians 
as Flavius Josephus ; but, like imperial Rome, she may live 
to behold a Vortigern call in a Hengist, and a Syagrius yield 

1 Mr. Macaulay’s comparison {Iliulmj of Hu aland, i. , &c.) 
between the manners of the earlier < Jeorges and ( Jharlos II, ns bearing 
on the kingly office, ih peculiarly applicable to the Hritish rule in 
India. The English, like their own stranger sovereigns of the hist 
century, govern in the Mast occording to law, hut they cannot give 
themselves a place in the hearts of their subjects, while theme whom 
reason run convince are neither numerous nor inlluential in political 
affairs. Sir II. ML Elliot, In the Introduction (p. xxix) to his important 
and interesting volume on the Muhammadan Historians of India, 
admits 1 the many defects inherent in a system of foreign administra- 
tion, in which language, colour, religion, customs, and laws preclude 
all natural sympathy between sovereign and subject. 1 ; but he at the 
same time declares tho English havo, nevertheless, done more in 
fifty years for tho substantial benefit of the people, at least of Opfwr 
India, than tho Musalman* dirl in ton times that poriod —an opinion 
that requires to Jh> supported by a more extended comparison of 

material works than is given by tho learned writer. ( The author's 

gloomy prognostications have boon rudely shaken by the events of 

1014 <15, and tho spontanoou^Joyalty shown by all clusses during the 
groat European, War. — E d.] 

V 2 
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1845 ~ 6 ‘ to a Clovis. She may teach another Cymbcline the amenities 
of civilized life, and she may move another Attalus to 
bequeath to her another Pergamus. These are tasks of 
easy achievement; but she must also endeavour to give 
her poets and her sages ah immortality among nations 
unborn, to introduce laws which shall still be in force at the 
end of sixty generations, and to tinge the faith and the minds 
of the people with her sober science and just morality, as 
Christianity was affected by the adoptive policy of Rome 
and by the plastic philosophy of Greece. Of all these things 
England must sow the seeds and lay the foundations before 
she can hope to equal or surpass her great exemplars . 1 

But England can do nothing until she has rendered her 
dominion secure, and hitherto all her thoughts have been 
given to the extension of her supremacy, rp to this time 
she lias been a rising power, the welcome supplanter of 
Mughals and MariUhiis, and the ally which the remote weak 
sought against the neighbouring strong. Hut her greatness 
is at its height ; it lias come to her turn to be feared instead 
of courted, and the hopes of men are about to be built on 
her wished-lbr destruction. The princes of India can no 
longer acquire fame or territory by preying upon one 
another. Under the exact sway of their new paramount, 
they must divest themselves of ambition and of all the 
violent passions of their nature, and they must try to remain 
kings without exercising the most loved of the functions 
of rulers. The Indians, indeed, will themselves politely 
liken England and her dependent sovereigns to the benignant 
moon accompanied by hosts of rejoicing stars in her nightly 
progress, ratherthan to the fierce sun which rides the heavens 
in solitude scarcely visible amidst intolerable brightness ; 
but men covet power as well as ease, and crave distinction 
as well as wealth ; and thus it is with those who endeavour 
to jest with adversity, England has immediately to make 
her attendant princes feel, that while resistance is vuln, 
they are themselves honoured, and hold a substantive 
position in the economy of the imperial government, instead 
of being merely tolerated as bad rulers or regarded with 
contempt and aversion as half-barbarous men. Her rule 
1 &*© Append!? XV. 
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bus hitherto mainly tended to the benefit of the trading 1M.T 
community ; men offtunily name find no place in tbc society 
of their masters, and no employment. in the sen ice of the 
stale; and while the peasants have been freed from oeeasional 
ruinous exaction, and from more rare personal torture, they 
are oppressed and impoverished by a well-meant but 
cumbrous and ineilieient law, 1 and by an exeessive and 
partial taxation, which looks almost wholly to the land for 
the necessary revenue of a government. 8 The husbandman 
is sullen and indifferent, 9 the gentleman nurses his wrath 
in secrecy, kings Idly chafe and intrigins and all are ready 
to hope for everything from a change of masters. The* 
merchant alone sits partly happy in the reflection, that if 
he is not honoured with titles and office, the path to wealth 
has been made smooth, and its enjoyment rendered 
secure. 

I 1 1 have remove 1 a footnote heie urerinl hy the uufhoi in 
elaboration of this Mnlommt. The noli* m ipiite untrue under 
modem conditiniH nud ha* censed to have any prnelietd vuhe*. 

The views of both (In- author and of Sleetnitn, vhom he ipintet 
( Ha it (hit s and Ht ntffi rtinii* ttf an Indian OJJh'iut, Oxford Kditioti, 
p. AM), are typieal of a point of view which has now happily 
pulsed away. No, | 

9 >See Appendix XVI. 

a Lieut. -Col. Sleenmn consider* {Hamldtn and H*ridbrti>ai\ uj an 
Indian OjfitiuU p. *MSb that neither have the Kiiglish gained, nor did 
other rulers possess, the goodwill of the pennant ry and luudholdcu 
of the country. 

In commit ring the position of the Kngtish, or of any ruling power, 
in India, it should always is* home in mind that no bodies of peasant ry, 
excepting perhaps the Hikhs and, in it lesser degree, the Rajputs of 
the West, and no classes of men, cm cpting perhaps t lie Muhammadans 
and, in a lesser degree, the lirahiimits, take any interest m t he govern • 
meat of their country, or have collectively any wi*h to he dominant. 

Tim masses of the population, whether of towns or villages, are ready 
to submit to any master, native or foreign ; and tint multitude* of 
submissive subjects possessed by Kngland contribute nothing to her 
strength except as tux -payor*, and, during an insurrection or after it 
conquest, would at once give the ‘government share of the produce 1 to 
the wieldor of power for the time being, and would t hereby emmider 
themselves freed from all obligations mid liabilities, Kngland mud 
be just and generous towards these tame myriads : but the no n 
whom she has pre eminently to keep employed, honoured, and over 
awed are the turbulent military classes, who are ever ready to icbtd 
and ever desirous of acquiring power. 
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1845-ti. Princes and nobles and yeomen can all be kept in obe- 
™ — ( jj euce £ op generate ms by overwhelming means, and by a 

more complete military system than at present obtains. 
Numerous forts and citadels, 1 the occasional assemblage of 
armies, and the formation of regiments separately composed 
of different tribes and races, 2 will long serve to ensure 
supremacy and to crush the efforts of individuals ; but 

1 The fewness of places of strength, and indeed of places of ordinary 
security, for magazines of arms and ammunition is a radical defect 
in the military system of the English in I ndiu. The want of extensive 
granaries is also much felt, both as a measure of the most ordinary 
prudence in case of insurrection or any military operation, and us 
some check upon prices on the common recurrence of droughts in a 
country in which capitalists do not yet go hand in hand with the 
government, and are hut little amenable to public opinion beyond 
their order. Kuuh was, and is, the custom of the native princes, and 
no practice exists without a reason. |The first, defect wuh realized 
and remedied as one of the lessons of the Mutiny, while the question 
of the chock on prices is one of tin* commonplaces of a modern 
administration. Ed. ) 

2 The English have not succeeded in making their well -ordered army 
a separate caste or section of the community, except very partially in 
the Muchas presidency, where a sepoy's home is his regiment. It is, 
moreover, hut too apparenUhat the active military spirit of the* sepoys, 
when on service in India, is not now what, it was when the system of 
the ‘ Company’ was new and tin* fortune of the Strangers beginning. 
This is partly dun to the general pacification of the country, partly 
to the practice of largely enlisting fume-spirited men of inferior canto 
because) they are well behaved, or pliant intriguing brahmans because 
they can write and are intelligent ; and parity ixiruuse the system 
of central or rutluT single management has boon curried too fur. The 
Indian is eminently a partisan, and his predilection for his immediate 
superior should bo encouraged, Mm more especially as there can be no 
doubt of the loyalty of the English commandant. The c lannish, or 
feudal, or mercenary, attachments do not in India yield to rational 
conviction or political principle, and colonels of battalions should 
have very largo powers. Regiments separately competed of men of 
one or other of the military cIuhhon might sometimes give trouble 
within themselves, and sometimes eomo into collision with other 
regiments; but a high warlike feeling would bo engendered; and 
unless England cIioohos to identify herself with some of the inferior 
races, ami to evoke u new spirit by becoming a religious reformer, she 
must keep the empire she has won by working upon the feelings she 
finds prevalent in tint country, | The suggestion in the text has long 
since been dismissed as impracticable by modem military adminis- 
trators.* En,J 
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England Iras carefully to watch the progress of that change 1843-6. 
m social relations and religious feelings of which Sikhism is 
the most marked exponent. Among all ranks of men there 
is a spirit at work which rejects as vain the ancient forms 
and ideas whether of Brahmanism or Muhammadanism , 1 

1 The following remark of the Hindus, regarding some of their 
most sacred persons, has now a wider application than smart sayings 
commonly possess. They describe Purs- Rain, Vyasn, Rama, and 
Krishna as Sirreo, fcJifteo, Dana, and JDeewana’ — or Pur&Jiam as 
hasty, heedless ; because, for the fault of one ruler, he proceeded to 
slay a whole generation of men ; Vyumi, as wordy, or a flatterer, 
because ho would make all to resemble gods ; Rutna, alone, as wise, ' 
or politic, because all his actions denoted forethought ; and Kritthna, 
as eminently silly or trivial, because all ho did was of that character. 

That names still revered are sometimes so treated denotes a readiness 
for change. [The most common phenomenon now apparent in both 
Hindu and Muhammadan worlds is somewhat akin to that which 
inspired the Reformation m Europe -a movement on the part of 
certain sections of the community in favour of the removal of accre- 
tions and the reversion to the more simple, patriarchal, and puritani- 
cal regime of an earlier epoch. To such a conception is duo such a 
movement, in the Hindu world, as that of the AryaSomaj, which lias 
ho many supporters and so wide an influence in India to-day. This 
movement has for its primary object a return to the Vedas - as alone 
suflicient for the salvation of man- and to the simple existence of 
the earlier days. Space does not permit of a detailed examination of 
the whole history and progress of the Arya Somnj movement and of 
the life and teaching of its founder Swaini Dayananda Saraswati. 

For a further study of the subject the reader is referred to the 
recently published history of the AryaSomaj by U laijpat Rai. 

Another modem development has been that of the Bruhmo Somaj 
- a body of Unitarian tendency and teaching. In the Muhammadan 
world the same tendency towards reform may he noticed, in modern 
limes the most extensive reform movement within the borders of 
Islam lias been the Sonussi movement. But while this has become 
a distinct force among the Muhammadans of Africa it lias had little 
or no effect upon India. Many intelligent Muhammadans m India 
have assured me timt they consider the position of their Church in 
India to-day very analogous to that of t ho Church of Eiiglaud on the 
evoof the Reformation. The 4 dead hand ’ of mediaeval England has 
in their judgement its counterpart in India to-day, isolation and en- 
vironment have both played their part in briugiug about this state 
of album. As regards the first of those factors one may take the 
analogy a little farther book historically, it may be taken as an 
admitted fact that the Church in England anterior to the Norman 
Comiuest suffered considerably from its isolation, and that one of the 
beneiits of that conquest was the removal of that barrier, Cut off 
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1845-6. and which clings for present solace and future happiness to 
new intercessors and to another manifestation of divine 
power and mercy. This labouring spirit has developed 
itself most strongly on the confines of the two antagonist 
creeds ; but the feeling pervades the Indian world, and the 
extension of Sikh arms would speedily lead to the recogni- 
tion of Nanak and Gobind as the long-looked -for Comforters. 1 
The Sikhs have now been struck by the petrific hand of 
material power, and the ascendancy of a third race has 

from the religious life of tho rest of the Continent, oxeopt in so far au 
the rather uncertain link of pilgrimage maintained tho connexion, 
tho Saxon Church became local, formalized, perhaps indifferent. 
And when we turn to Muhammadan India wo find a similar state of 
things. Tho link of pilgrimage exists— made stronger by modern 
facilities for travel — but in the main tho isolation exists. This foola- 
tion has resulted in tho gradual growth of a host of local traditions 
and local cults. And hero tho second factor— environment- comes 
into play. Living in close association with Hinduism, drawing at an 
earlier period a number of converts from that religion, the followers 
of Islam in India have been profoundly affected. To take a single 
instance, caste. Tho Muhammadan of to-day of Rajput* descent 
cannot,, in many cohos, forget lus original caste. Despite tho demo- 
cratie nature of tho religion to which lie now belongs, his whole life 
in largely influenced by tho traditions of the creed of his ancestors. 
One could give many instances of this from one’s own experience. 
They are common phenomena of India to-day in tho face of modern 
development. Tho intelligent Muhammadan of to-day views the 
state of his religion with the feelings of an Englishman just before 
tho Reformation* Ho is fully conscious of imperfections, of accretions, 

* of a departure from tho pure tenets of his religion. Isl&m in modern 
India is looking for a Luther, but tint desire for internal reform is not 
associated with any feeling of hostility towards other creeds. The 
idea is rather that it is because of its imperfections that Islam stands 
now whoro it does, and that reform is necessary to enable it to hold 
its place successfully amid other organized religions of to-day. A 
detailed description of the various refer mod sects which do exist 
among the Punjabi Muhammadans to-day may be found in tho 
Census Report of 191 2.— Bn.] 

1 Widely spread notions, how erroneous soever they bo, in one 
sense, always deserve attention, as based on some truth or conviction. 
Thus the Hindus quote an altered or spurious passage of tho Bhagnvat, 
describing the successive rulers of India as follows : (1) the Yavvans 
(Greeks), eight kings ; (2) the Tooshkura (Turks or Muhammadans), 
fourteen kings ; (3) tho Gurand (tho fair, 1. o. tho English), ten kings ; 
and (4) tho Mowna (or silent, i.e. tho disciples of Nanak the floor), 
cloven kings. 
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everywhere infused new ideas, and modified the aspirations 
of the people. The confusion has thus been increased for 
a time ; but the pregnant fermentation of mind must 
eventually body itself forth in new shapes ; and a prophet 
of name unknown may arise to diffuse a system which shall 
consign the Vedas and Koran to the oblivion of the Zcnda- 
vesL and the Sibylline Leaves, and which may not perhaps 
absorb one ray of light from the wisdom and morality of 
that faith which adorns the civilization of the Christian 
rulers of the country. But England must hope that she is 
not to exercise an unfruitful sway ; and she will add fresh 
lustre to her renown, and derive an additional claim to the 
gratitude of posterity, if she can seize upon the essential 
principles of that element which disturbs her multitudes of 
Indian subjects, and imbue the mental agitation with new 
qualities of beneficent, fertility, so as to give to it an impulse 
and a direction, which shall surely lead to the prevalence of 
a religion of truth and to Hie adoption of a government, of 
freedom and progress. 


1845-6. 
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THE JAT8 AND JATS OF UPPER INDIA 

According to the dictionaries Jat means a race, a tribe, 
or a particular race so called, while Jat means manner, kind, 
and likewise matted hair. But throughout the Punjab Jat 
also implies a fleece, a fell of hair ; and in Upper Sind a Jat 
now means a rearer of camels or of black cattle, or a shepherd 
in opposition to a husbandman. In the Punjab generally 
a Jat means still a villager, a rustic par excellence , as one of 
the race by far the most numerous, and as opposed to one 
engaged in trade or handicraft. This was observed by the 
author of the DabisUln nearly two centuries ago (l)abisUXn^ 
ii. 252) ; but since the Jala of Lahore and the Jaitt of the 
Jumna have acquired power, the term is becoming more 
restricted, and is occasionally employed to mean simply one 
of that particular race. 

The Juts merge on one side into the Hujputs, and on the 
other into the Afghans, the names of the Jat subdivisions 
being the same with those of Bajputs in the cast, and again 
with those of Afghans, and even Baluchis, in the west, ami 
many obscure tribes being able to show plausibly that at 
least they are as likely to be Hfijputs or Afghans us to be 
J&ts. The Juts are indeed enumerated among the arbitrary 
or conventional thirty-six royal races of the local bards of 
Itajput&ua (Tod’s Rajasthan, i. 10ft), ami they themselves 
claim aftinity with the Bhotifts, and aspire to a lunar origin, 
as is done by the Huja of Putiillu. As instances of the narrow 
and confused state of our knowledge regarding the people 
of India, it may be mentioned that the Dirks (or Virks), one 
of the most distinguished tribes of Juts, is admitted among 
the Chaluk K&jputN by Tod <i. 100), and that there are 
Kukker and Kdkar Juts, Kukker Kokur , and Kdkar Afgli&ns, 
besides Gakhars, not included in any of the three races. 
Further, the family of Umarkot in bind is stated by Tod 
(. Rajasthan , i. 92, 98) to be Pram&r (or Pow&r), while the 
Emperor Ilum&yfln’s chronicler talks of the followers 
(i.e. brethren) of that chief as basing J&ts. (Memoirs of 
Humayan „ p, 45). The editors of the Journal of the Geo- 
graphical Society (xiv. 207 ft.) derive Jat from the Sanskrit 
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Jyesl'ha , old, ancient, and so make the term equivalent to 
aborigines ; but this etymology perhaps too hastily sets 
aside the sufficiently established facts of Otaeund Yuechi 
emigrations, and the circumstance of Taimur's warfare with 
Jettehs in Central Asia. 

Some of the most eminent of the JAl subdivisions in the 
Punjab are named Sindhu, Chinch, Varaiteh, Chattheh, 
Sidhu, KurrTal, dondul, &c. For some notices of the Jilts 
of the. Indus by early Muhammadan writers (about a.ik 977 
and 1100) see 'Sir II. M. Klliot., Historian s of India , pp. 09 
and 270. 


APPKXDIX II 

PKOPOKTlONS OK PACKS AND KAITIIK : POPULATION OK 
INDIA 

OrT of 1,030 villages lying here and there between the 
Jumna and Sutlej, and which were under British manage- 
ment in 1 8-14, there were found to be forty-one different 
tribes of agriculturists, in proportions as follows, after adding 
tip fractions where any race composed a portion only of the 
one village. 

ViJliigcM. 

443 

194 

109 

17 

25 

8 

5 

28 

0 

47 

19 

12 

n:i 

Dogras (Muhammadans clninnngjKslmttriyu origin) 28 

KalAls 5 

(■nsain religionists ...... 8 

BairAgi religionists 2 

2 1 iniseellaneous tribes occupying equal to . . 40 

Total Um 

A classification of the tribes of India according to position, 
origin, and faith is much wanted, ami is indeed necessary 


wnoic community oi any 


Jilts 
BfijpfUs 
( injurs . 

Saiyids . 

Shaikhs 
PathAns 
Mughals 
BrAhmans 
Kshattriyas . 
Bains (or Arums) 
Kambos 
MAlTs . 

Bors 
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to a proper comprehension of the history of the country. 
The Revenue Survey, as conducted in the upper provinces 
of the Ganges, enumerates several castes, or at least the 
predominant ones, in each village, and the lists might easily 
be rendered more complete, and afterwards made available 
by publication for purposes of inquiry and deduction. 

The Sikli population of the Punjab and adjoining districts 
has usually been estimated at 500,000 souls in all (cf . Eurnes, 
Travels , L 289 ; and Elphinstone, History of India , ii. 275 /*.), 
but the number seems too small by a half or a third. There 
are, indeed, no exact data on which to found an opinion ; 
but the Sikh armies have never been held to contain fewer 
than 70,000 fighting men ; they have been given as high us 
250,000, and there is no reason to doubt that between the 
Jhclum and Jumna they could muster nearly half the latter 
number of soldiers of their own faith, while it is certain that 
of an agricultural people no member of some families may 
engage in arms, and that one adult at least of other families 
will always remain behind to till the ground. The gross 
Sikh population may probably be considered to amount to 
a million uud a quarter or a million and a half of souls, men, 
women, and children. 

The proportion of Hindus to Muhammadans throughout 
India generally has been variously estimated. The Emperor 
Jahangir ( Memoirs , p. 29) held them to be as five to one, 
which is peri laps more unequal than the present proportion 
in the valley of the Ganges. Mr. Elphinstone (History of 
India , , ii. 238 and notes) takes the relative numbers for 
tile whole country to be eight to one. From p, 169 of 
the Statistics of the NW. Provinces, printed in 1848 and 
published in 1849 by the Indian Government,, it appears 
that out of a population of 23,199,088 dwelling between 
Ghiizlpur and I lard war, and in the direct or active occupation 
of about 72,000 square miles of country, there are 19,452,040 
Hindus and 3,747,022 Muhammadans, ‘and others not 
Hindus 1 — the others forming, doubtless, a fraction so small 
that they may be here disregarded. 

This gives somewhat more than five Hindus to one 
Muhammadan, and so differs but little from the estimate of 
the Emperor Jahangir above quoted, and which probably 
had reference to the same tract of country. The revenue of 
the Upper Provinces amounts to about £4,' 700,000, which 
gives a taxation of about five shillings a head. Throughout 
India the state of industry and the system of revenue is 
nearly the same ; unci t aking the gross income of the whole 
country at forty millions sterling (22 British and 18 native 
princes), it will result that the population amounts to 
two hundred millions in all, or double what it is commonly 
believed to be. The calculation, however, is borne out by 
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the analogous condition of affairs in Germany. In Prussia 
the taxation is about eleven shillings a head, and the pro- 
portion seems to hold good in the other component states 
of the empire. 

[The Census of 1011 shows Hie imputation and proportion 
as follows. A total imputation of 23,807 ,730, distributed in 
the following proportions: 

Muhammadans roughly one-half. 

Hindus „ three-eight hs. 

Sikhs ,, one-eighth. En.| 


APPENDIX III 

THE KHHATTRTYAS AND AIIOBAS OK Til K PUNJAB 

Tim K .shat hit jus of the Punjab maintain the purity of 
their descent, aii<I the legend is that they represent, those of 
the warrior race who yielded to Paras Ham ami were spared 
by him. The tribe is numerous in the Upper Punjab and 
about Delhi and Hurd war. Kslmttriyas are found in towns 
along the (hinges as far as Benares ami Patna; hut in 
Bengal, in Central India, and in the Deeean they seem to he 
strangers, or only to he represented by ruling families 
claiming a solar or lunar origin. In the Punjab the religious 
capital of the Kshat t ri> as seems to be the ancient DTpiUpur* 
The Kshat triyas di\ide themselves into three principal 
e lasses : (1) I tie Charjftlis, or the four elans : (2) the Bum- 
jilt is, or the twelve elans ; mid (3) the Bawnnjais, or ilfty- 
two elans. The VI irtrjfltiH arc*, 1st, the* Seths; 2nd, the 
Merliotas ; 3rd, the* Khan mis ; and 4th, the Kapftrs, who 
are again divided, the lirst into two, and the others into 
three classes. Tin 1 prineipal of the ttflmjAti stthdi visions are 
Chopra, Tulwar, Tumiuhn, Seiglml, Kfikar, Mahta, &e. 
Some of the Hdwmnais are us follow s ; Bliundari, Mahendro, 
Sethis, Sfiri, SJlhni, Anurni, Bimsin, Sodhi, Bedi, Tiltan, 
Bhnllah, &e. 

The.4ror«#e!aim to be the offspring of Kshat triya fathers 
and of Vaisya or Sfidrn mothers, and their legend is that 
they were settled in numbers about Eeh. when tlie Kshat- 
triyas, being expelled from Delhi, migrated to Tntta and 
other places in Sind, and subsequently to MultAn. During 
their wars the* Kstmtlriyus asked tin* aid of the Arnras, 
hut they were refused assistance. The Kslmttriyas in con- 
sequence induced the* Brahmans to debar the Arums from 
the exercise of religious rites, and they thus remained pro- 
scribed for three* hundred years, until ’Siclla Bhojn and Sidh 
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Sifuna of DTpG.lpur readmitted them within the pale of 
Hinduism. The Hindu bankers of Shikarpur are Aroras, 
and the Hindu shopkeepers of Khorasan and Bokhara are 
likewise held by the people of the Punjab to be of the same 
race. The Aroras divide themselves into two main classes : 
(1) Utrarli 9 oT of the north, and (2) Dakhni, or of the south, 
and the latlcr lias likewise an important subdivision named 
Duhnni. 

1 n the Lower Punjab and in Sind the whole Hindu trading 
population is included by the Muhammadans under the 
term 6 Kiriir \ In the Upper Punjab the word is used to 
denote a coward or one base and abject, and about Multan 
it is likewise expressive of contempt as well of a Hindu or 
a trallicker. In Central India the Kirars form a tribe, 
but the term there literally means dalesmen or foresters, 
although it has become the name of a class or tribe in the 
lapse of centuries. Professor Wilson somewhere, I think, 
identifies them with the Chirrhadae of the ancients, and 
indeed Ken U is one of the five Prasthns or regions of the 
1 lindus, these being Chin Prasth, Yavan Prasth, Indr Prasfch, 
Dakshan Prasth, and Korfit Prasth, which last is under- 
stood by the Indians to apply to the country between Ujjain 
and Orissa, ((if. Wilson, Vishnu Puran , p. 175 for the 
Keratas of that book). Further, the Brahmanical Goads of 
t he Norbudda arc styled 4 Itaj Gonds while those who have 
not adopted Hinduism continue to be called 4 Kirria Gonds 
a term which seems to have a relation to their unaltered 
condition. 


APPENDIX IV 

CJANTK JN INDIA 

Tin*; system of cattle* as it has become developed in India, 
as it obtaiued in Egypt and in Persia, as it* was exemplified 
in an ancient 4 Gens ’ with its separate religious rites and 
hereditary usages, as it partially obtained in Europe during the 
Middle Ages, and ns it exists even now, is worthy of an essay 
distinguished by tins ripest scholarship, and by the widest 
experience of life and knowledge of the human mind. In 
Tndia it has evidently been an institution of gradual progress 
up to the pernicious perfection of later days, and in early 
times the bounds were less markedly defined, or less carefully 
observed, than during the last, few hundred years. The 
instance of Viswiim lira's acquisition of Brahmanhopd is 
well known, aft is ViknunajlFs almost successful desire of 
attaining to the same eminence. Vyasa likewise raised a 
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Sudra to an equality with the priestly class, and his descen- 
dants are still looked upon as Brahmans, although inferior 
in degree. (Wind, The Hindus, i. 85; and see Munu, JTw- 
stitutes, chap. x,42 72, &t\, for admissions that merit could 
open the ranks of caste.) Even in the present generation 
some members of the Jut Sikh family of Sindhianwala, 
related to that of Ranjlt Singh, made an attempt to be 
admitted to a participation in the social rites of Kshattriyas; 
and it may be assumed as certain that had the conquering 
Muglials and Pathfms been without a vivid belief and an 
organized priesthood, they would have, adopted Veclism and 
have become candled among the Kshattriyas or ruling 
races. , , , 

Perhaps the reformer Kainanand expressed tin*, original 
principle of Indian saeerdotal caste when ho said that Kabir 
the weaver had become a Brahman by knowing Bruhni or 
(Jod. (The DabisUin, ii. 188.) 

Tim Muhammadans of India fancifully divide themselves 
into four classes, after the maimer of the Hindus, viz, 
Saiyids, Shaikhs, Muglials, and Pat bans. All are noble, 
indeed, but the former two, as representing the tribe of 
Muhammad and the* direct progeny of All bis son-in-law, 
are pre-eminent. It. is likewise a fact, at. least in the north- 
west, that a Kslmttriya convert from Hinduism, or any 
convert from Sikhism, is st>led u Shaikh, and that converts 
of inferior races are classed as Muglials and Pathuns, 
Doubtless a Brfihman who should become a Muhammadan 
would at once be classed among the Saiyids. 

Mr. Hodgson {Aborigines of India, p. lit) shows that the 
Koch princes of Assam were admitted to be Kajpfits on 
embracing Hinduism, although they are of the Tamil and 
notofthc Arya race; bid even the Jewswerr not altogether 
inflexible in former times, and Itossuet not iees the conversion 
of t he hlumaeans and Philistines, and sees their change of 
faith foretold by the prophets (I'nmrml History, Transla- 
tion of 1810, pp. 1 12 and lot). 

(Possibly in his reference to Soeiet> in mediaeval Europe 
the author has not laid sutlieient stress upon t lie rigid nature 
of what has been called the * horizontal ' division of Society 
during that period. The caste barrier that separated the 
knight, from the merchant of his own country was a very 
real thing, Eii.J 
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THE PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS OP THE INDIANS 

Tiie six orthodox schools will bo found, among them, to 
partially represent the three great philosophic systems of the 
Greeks — the ethical, the logical, and the physical ; or to be 
severally founded, in more modern language, on revelation 
nr morality, reason, and sense. Thus the first and second 
MTmfunsfi, being based on the Vedas, correspond in a measure 
with tiie school of Pythagoras, which identified itself so 
closely with the belief and institutions of the age. The 
Nyjiya unci Vaiseshika systems of Gautama and Kanadin, 
which treat primarily of mind or reason, resemble the dia- 
lectics of Xenophanes, while the Sankhya doctrines of Kapfil 
and Patanjali, which labour with the inertness and modifica- 
tions of matter, correspond with the physical school of 
Thales, as taught by Anaxagoras. Mr. Elphinst.onc (History 
of India , i. 234) has some good observations on the marked 
correspondence of the Indian and Greek metaphysics, and 
Mr. Ward (Hindus, ii. 113) attempts a .specific comparison 
with a series of individual rensoners, but too little is yet 
known, especially of Hrahmanical speculation, to render 
such parallels either exact or important. 

The triple division of the schools which is adopted by 
the Indians themselves may here be given as some help to 
a better understanding of the doctrines of the modern 
reformers. They separate the systems into Arumbwad, 
Purnamwful, and Vlvurtwiid, or the simple atomic, the 
modified material, and the illusory. The * Arumbwad 7 
includes the first MTmfunsa,thc Nyiiya, and the Vaiseshika, 
and it teaches the indestructibility of matter, while it leaves 
I he atoms without any other inherent quality, and attributes 
I heir various shapes and developments to the exercise of 
God’s will. The " Purnamwad ’ includes the Siinkhyu and 
Yoga systems, and teaches that matter has not only a power 
of resistance, but a law of aggregation or development, or 
that it can only have forms given to it by God in accordance 
with its inherent nature. The modern Vaishnavas are 
mostly adherents of this doctrine, but they somewhat 
modify it, and say that the sensible world is God, so imbued 
with matter that he is himself manifest in all things, but 
under such varying forms and appearances ns may suit his 
design. The 1 VTvurtwfid \ or the second Mlmiimsfi., which 
is orthodox Vcdnntisin, or the system of Shankar Aehiirj, 
teaches that God changes not his shape, but is himself at 
hnce both spirit and matter, although to the sense of man 

z 
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he is variously manifested by means of 6 Maya his power 
or essence, his image or reflection — -under the guise of the 
heavens and the earth, or as inorganic rocks and as sentient 
animals. 

Another division of the schools is also made into ‘ Astik 
and c Nastik or deist and atheist, so as to include doctrines 
not Briihmanical. Thus the Astik comprehends all the six 
‘Dursuus and some modern reasoners further admit 
Muhammadanism and Christianity, considered as specula- 
tive systems, into this theistie or partially orthodox pale. 
The Nastik comprehends primarily the Buddhist and Jain 
systems, with the addition sometimes of the Chfirvak, 
which has never been popularized ; hut I Jindu zealots make 
it secondarily to include not only Muhammadanism and 
Christianity, but also l lie sects of Gorukh, KabTr, and 
Nfinak, as being irrespective of or repugnant to tin* Vedas, 
while similarly they place I he Poorv and Utur MmiiiniKa 
above the mere deism of reason, as being the direct revelation 
of God. 

The Buddhists are subdivided into four schools- - the 
Sautrantik, the Waibhushik, the Yogachiir, and the Madia- 
mil. All agree in compounding animal existence of live 
essences or qualities: (1) independent consciousness, or 
soul, or self ; (2) perception of form, or of external objects ; 
(3) sensation, pleasure, or pain -l he action of matter on 
mind ; (t) understanding or comprehension* the reaction 
of mind on matter, or mind pervaded with the quulilics of 
matter; (5) passion, volition, action, or mind, vital ami 
motive. Scholars thus consider the present subjection of 
mutter to mind as the -great est, happiness of which man is 
capable, and they declare death to be the utter dissolution 
of the individual ; while the Buddhas of vulgar adoration 
become simply revered memories or remembrances wit h (he 
learned. The first section holds that intelligence, or the joint, 
perception of the object and subject, is (lie soul or distin- 
guishing charnel eristic, of humanity ; lint second gives the 
preference to simple consciousness ; the third prefers 
objective sensation, and t lie fourth teaches that the fuel 
or the phenomenon of the assemblage of the component 
qualities is the only spirit ; or, indeed, that there is naught 
permanent or characteristic save nonentity, or the void of 
non-being. This last evidently merges into the CliArvftk 
school, ami it is also called the Slumyabad * system, or the 
doctrine of vacuity or non-existence, and an attempt was 
recently made to popularize it in Upper India, by one 
Bakhtftwur, and his patron, the Chief of lint trass (Wilson, 
Ait, xvii. 305) ; nor is it dlftlcult to perceive that 
practically it would resolve itself into the principle of self- 
reliance, or perhaps the ‘ know-thysell' 1 of the Greek sage. 
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The Jains base human existence on the aggregation of 
nine phenomena, or principles, one of which, Jiv, vitality, 
may by merit become a Jin, or an immortal spirit. The two 
great divisions, £ Swetambar % the white clothed, and 4 Digam- 
bar the naked, seem to have few important metaphysical 
differences, except that the latter refuses emancipation to 
the Jiv, or vital power, in woman, or denies that woman has 
a soul capable of immortality. 

The six heretical systems of Indian speculation thus 
comprise the four Buddhist and two Jain schools ; or, if the 
Jain l)e held to be one, the sixth is obtained by including 
the Charvak. 

The tendency of Indian speculation lies doubtless towards 
materialism, and the learned say the mind cannot grasp that 
which is without qualities, or which has force without form, 
and is irrespective of space. In how much does the philo- 
sophy of Humboldt differ from this, when he says he confi- 
dently expects what Socrates once desired, 6 that Reason 
shall be the sole interpreter of Nature * V ( Kosmos , Sabine’s 
trails., i. 15 k) 


APPENDIX VI 

ON THU! MAYA OK THE INDIANS 

Tiik Maya of the Hindus may be considered under a three- 
fold aspect, or morally, poetically, and philosophically. 

Morally , it means no more than the vanity of Solomon 
(Ecclesiastes i and ij), or the nothingness of tins world ; and 
thus KabTr likens it to delusion or evil, or to moral error 
in the abstract. (Ah. /to., xvi. 1 01 .) The Indian reformers, 
indeed, made a use of Maya corresponding with the use 
made by the Apostle Saint John of the Logo# of Plato, a# 
Mr. Milman very judiciously observes. (Note in Gibbon, 
Ui8tory y iii. 312.) The one adapted Maya to the Hindu 
notions of a sinful world, and the other explained to Greek 
and Roman understandings the nature of Christ's relation 
to God by representing the divine intelligence to be mani- 
fested in tlie Messiah. 

Poetically , Miiyii is used to denote a film before the eye# 
of (rod# and heroes, which limit# their sight or sots bounds to 
their senses (Ileeroen, Asiatic Nations , iii. 203) ; and simi- 
larly Pallas dispels a mist from before the eyes of Diorncd, 
and makes the ethereal forms of divinities apparent to a 
mortal. ( Iliad, v.) The popular speech of all countries 
contains proof of the persuasion that the imperfect powers 
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of men render them unable to appreciate the world around 
them. 

Philosophically , the Maya of Hie Vedant system (which 
corresponds to a certain extent with the Prakriti of the 
Sankliya school, and with the Cosmic substance of Xeno- 
phanes, or more exactly with the Play of the Infinite Being 
of Heraclitus), seems identical with the idealism of Berkeley. 
The doctrine seems also to have had the same origin as 
the ‘Idola’ system of Bacon ; and thus, as an illusion or 
a false appearance, Maya is the opposite of Plato’s ‘Idea’ 
or the True. Ordinarily, Maya is simply held to denote the 
apparent or sensible in opposition to the real, as when, accord- 
ing to the common illustration, a rope is taken for a snake, 
while in another point of view it is regarded as the. Agent or 
Medium of (*od’s manifestation in the universe, either as 
merely exhibiting images, or as really and actively mixed up 
with the production of worlds. 1 1 is curious t hat in England 
and in India the same material argument should have been 
used to confute Berkeley's theory id* dreams and the 
Brfthmunical theory of illusion. An elephant, was impelled 
against Shankar Aehfirj, who maintained the unreal nature 
of his own body and of all around him ; and Dr. .Johnson 
considered that he demolished Urn doctrine when, striking 
a stone with his foot, lie showed that In* recoiled from it. 
But. Shankar Acliarj had a readier wit than the supporters of 
the bishop, and he retorted upon his adversaries when they 
ridiculed his nimble steps lo avoid tin* beast, that all was a 
fancy ; there was no Shankar, no elephant, no flight all was 
a delusion. (l)ahistdn H ii. 103.) 

Mault may also bo said to be used in a fourth or political 
sense by the Indians, as in the Sill lit. or Niti section of the 
* Arth Sinistra 1 , or fourth c Upved\ which treats, among 
other tilings, of the duties of rulers, it is allowed us one of 
the modes of gaining an end. But Milyii, in the science in 
question, is used to signify rather secrecy, or strategy, or 
dexterous diplomacy, than gross deceit ; for fraud and 
falsehood are among the prohibited ways. Mayii, it is said, 
may be. employed to deltaic an enemy or to secure the 
obedience of subjects* Socrates admits' that, under similar 
circumstances, such deceit would be fitting and proper, or 
that in his scheme it would comet under the category of 
justice. (Memorabilia, book iv, chap, ii.) 
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THE METAPHYSICS OF INDIAN KEKORMBKH 

What has been said in the text about l he modern re- 
formers relates chiefly to the popular theology. Some of 
them, however, likewise philosophized or speculated on the. 
origin of things, and thus the fc l 'tar Mlmainsfi 1 school is 
sometimes subdivided into several branches, known (1) as 
the ‘Adweit’, or pure system of Shankar; and (2) as the 
b Madlmvadweit \ the * Vusishl-adwcit \ and the ‘ Shud- 
adweil \ or modified systems of Unity of Murihuv, Itamunuj, 
and Vallabh respectively. Shankar Aehiirj taught that 
(hid is the original of all things, and is in reality unchange- 
able in form ; wherefore, when oblivious (aghUut) of himself, 
lie variously becomes manifest as vitality and matter, he 
does so as 1 Maya \ or as Images, or as the mirror rejecting 
all things, yet remaining itself the same. Idle and the Soul 
are one in this system, and salvation becomes absorption, 
while, as a proof that the same vitality may put on different 
shapes, he quotes the instance of the caterpillar, the 
chrysalis, and the butterfly. Madhav holds Life to be 
distinct from Spirit, and with him the purified soul dwells 
with (hid without being absorbed, but he gives prominence 
to 1 Maya 1 as coexistent with (hid, or as the moving and 
brooding spirit which gives form to matter; and thus the 
followers of Kftnmituj extend Madhav 1 )* notion, ami talk of 
(hid, Milyil, and Life, as well as of Atoms. Vallabh ami the 
Vishnuswamis or the Hhudadwcifs likewise maintain the 
distinct nature of Life or of the human Soul, and make, 
salvation a dwelling with (hid without liability to reappear- 
ance ; Iml the doctrine of * MftyiL ’ is almost wholly rejected 
in favour of a Material Pantheism, as that the light which 
illumines a room is the same with the illuminating principle 
of the transmitting flame, and hence, that what man per- 
ceives is actual and not illusory. For some partial notices of 
these reasonings see Wilson, Ah . /ft#., xvi. ;jt, HO. and lot; 
and they may be perused at length in the Pominenturies 
of the several speculators on the ‘ iiiuigavadglta \ in the 
* Urth Punchuk 1 of Itilmftnuj, and in (he 1 Dasha Slfik * of 
VislmuNwami. 
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APPENDIX VIII 

NANAIS PillLOSOPinCIAL ALLUSIONS POPULAR OR 
MORAL RATJl UR THAN KCIBNTIWO 

PnoFicsROR Wilson (As. lies., xvii. 233, and continuation 
of Mill’s History of India , vii. 101, 102) would appear to 
think slightingly of the doctrines of Nfumk, us being mere 
inetapliysicnl notions founded on the abstractions of 
Sufism and Lite Vcdant philosophy ; but it is difficult for 
any one Lo write about the omnipotence of God and the 
hopes of man, without laying himself open to a charge of 
belonging to one speculative school or another. Milton, 
the poet and statesman, indeed, may have had a particular 
leaning, when he thought of * body working up lo spirit’ 
(Paradise Loaf, v) ; but is St. Paul, the reformer and enthu- 
siast, to be contemned, or is la; lo be misunderstood when 
he says, * It is sown a natural body, and is raised a spiritual 
body ’ V (1 CorinlhiaiiK xv. 41). Similarly such expressions 
as ‘Doth not the Lord fill heaven and earth V (Jeremiah 
xxiii, 21), t (hid, in whom wo live and move and have our 
being 1 (Acts xvii. 2H), and fc Of him, and lo him, and 
through him are all things 1 (Homans xi. 30), might be used 
to declare the prophet and the apostle to be Puntheisls or 
Materialists ; but it nevertheless seems plain that Jeremiah 
and Paid, and likewise Niinak, had another object in view 
than scholastic dogmatism, and that they simply desired 
to impress mankind with exulted notions of the greatness 
and goodness of (hid, by a vague employment of general 
language which they knew would never mislead the 
multitude. 

Professor Wilson (As, Res., xvii. 233, 237, 238) and 
Mulish! Paid (thtbisU 7w, ii. 203, 270, 285, 280) may be 
compnred together, and the Star ul Mutakharin (i, 1 10) may 
be compared with both, with reference to the contradictory 
views taken of the similarity or difference ’respectively 
between Sikhism and Hrfihinnnism. Kach is right, the one 
with regard to the imperfect faith or the corrupt practices, 
especially of the Sikhs in the Gangclic provinces, and the 
other with regard to the admitted doctrines of Nfinak, as 
they will always be explained l>y any qualified person. 

It is to be remembered that the Sikhs regard the mission 
of N&nuk and Gohind us the consummation of oilier dis- 
pensations, including that of Muhammad ; and their talk, 
therefore, of ttrilhnia and Vishnu and various heavenly 
powers is no more unreasonable than the deference of 
Christians to Moscm and Abraham ami to the archangels 
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Michael and Gabriel. Such allusions arc perhaps, indeed, 
more excusable in the Sikhs than k that singular polytheism 1 
of our mediaeval divines, which they fc grafted out he language 
rather (indeed) Hum on the principles oi* Christianity’. 
(Ilallam, Middle Ages, iii. JUG.) 

For an instance of the moral application which Xfuiuk 
was wont to give to mythological stories see Ward, Hin- 
dus, iii. 405. Xfuiuk, indeed, refers continually to Hindu 
notions, but he was not therefore an idolater ; and it should 
further be home in mind that, as St. John could draw illus- 
trations from Greek philosophy, so could St. Paul make an 
advantageous use of the Greek poets, as was long ago 
observed upon in a right spirit by Milton (Speech for the 
Liberty of unlicensed Printing). In the early ages of 
Christianity, moreover, the sibylline leaves were referred 
to as foretelling the mission of Jesus; but although the 
spuriousness of the passages is now admitted, the lathers 
arc not accused of polytheism, or of holding Amaltliuciu 
the nurse of Jupiter, to be a real type of the Virgin Mary ! In 
truth, all religious systems not possessed of a Iiody of litera- 
ture or philosophy proper to themselves seek elsewhere for 
support in sueh matters. Thus the Chevalier Bunsen 
WfiUpt* h MM*, &«.) observes that the early Christians were 
even desirous of reconciling Scripture with Greek history; 
and 1 1 anke (///,vh of the Popes, ed. Dm, p< 125) says that the 
Church, so late as the sixteenth century, was willing to rest 
its dogmas and doctrines on the metaphysics of the Ancients. 


APPKNDIX IX 

TUB TIC U MS UAJ AND <H ><{, I)Mti AND TfiGH 

Tiik warlike resistance of JIar Gnhittd, fir the arming of 
the Sikhs by that teacher, is mainly attributed by Malcolm 
(Sketch, pp. 3 t, 35) and Forster (Travels, i. UGH, 2MJ) to his 
personal feelings of revenge for the death of his hither, 
although religious animosity against Muhammadans is 
allowed to have laid Home share in bringing about the change. 
The circumstance of the Guru's military array does not 
appear to have struck Muhsin Filni as strange or tiuitsiml, 
anti his work, the Dahistdu, does not therefore endeavour to 
account for it# The Sikhs themselves connect the: modifica- 
tion of Nftuuk's system with the double nature of the 
mythological Janak of Mithlla, whose released soul, indeed, 
is held to have animated the body of their first teacher 
(DabisUln, ii. 2GH), and they have encumbered their ideal 
of a ruler with the: following pemmnl anecdote: The wife of 
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Arjun was without children, and she begun to despair of 
ever becoming a mother. She went toHhui Iluddha, the 
ancient and only surviving companion of Xiinnk, to beseech 
his blessing; but he, disliking the degree of state she 
assumed and her costly offerings, would not notice her. 
She afterwards went barefooted and alone to his presence, 
carrying on her head the ordinary food of peasants. The 
Bliai smiled benignly upon her, and said she should have 
a son, who would be master both of the Dc# and 777g/i ; that 
is, simply of a vessel for food and a sword, but typically 
of grace and power, the terms corresponding in significance 
with the ‘ Ilaj ’ and ‘Jog ’ of Janak, 1 the ‘ IMri ' and ‘ Miri * 
of Indian Muhammadans, and with the idea of the priesthood 
and kingship residing in Melchisedec and in the expected 
Messiah of the Jews. Thus liar (inbind is commonly said 
to have worn two swords, one to denote his spiritual, and 
the other his temporal power; or, as he may sometimes 
have chosen to express it, one In avenge his father, and the 
other to destroy Muhammadanism. (See Malcolm, Sketch, 
p. 35.) 

The fate of Arjun, and the personal character of his son, 
laid doubtless some share in leading the Sikhs to luke up 
arms; but the whole progress of the change is not yet 
apparent, nor perhaps do the means exist, of tracing it. 
The same remark applies to the curly Christian history, and 
we are left in ignorance of how that modification of feeling 
and principle was brought about., winch made those who 
were so averse to the business of war ami government 1 in 
the time of the [early! Caesars, (ill the armies of the empire 
in the reign of Diocletian, ami at last give a military master 
to the western world in the person of Constantine. (Cf. 
Gibbon, History, ed» 1838, ii. 325, 375.) 

1 * Raj men jog kumuio,' to attain immortal purity or virtue, or 
to dwell in grace while exercising earthly sway. If is an expression 
of not infrequent use, ami which occurs in tin* Adi Urunth , in the 
1 Hawayas *, by certain Bhuts. Thus one Uika says, Ram 1 >Ah (the 
fourth GurH) got the * Takht or throne, of • Raj * and 1 »J5g \ from 
Amar Das, ‘ Deg an above slated, means simply a vessel for food, 
and thence, metaphorically, nhnndnurv on earth, and orncr on the 
part of (toil. The two terms are clearly synonymous, and thus 
Thomson writes of the sun as the 

. . . ‘great delegated source 

Of light, and life, and gran\, and joy below.” 

Tit* Bwamonh Him wet* 
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APPENDIX X 
CASTE AMONG THE SIKHS 

It may nevertheless bo justly observed that Gobind 
abolished caste rather by implication than by a direct enact- 
ment, and it may be justly objected that tin; Sikhs still 
uphold the principal distinctions at least of race. Thus the 
Gurus nowhere say that Brahmans and Sud nut are to inter- 
marry, or that they are daily to partake together of the 
same food ; but that they laid a good foundation for the 
praetical obliteration of all differences will be evident from 
the following quotations, always bearing in mind the vast 
pre-eminence which they assign to religious unity and truth 
over social sameness or political equality : 

* Think not of caste; abuse thyself, and attain to salva- 
tion.’* Nanak, Sui'ang Rag. 

* God will not ask man of what race he is ; he will ask 
him whut has lie done V ’ - Nanak, RarbhnU Ragnh 

‘Of the impure among the noblest, 

Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised, 

Nanak will become the footstool.’ 

Nanak, Mnlhar Rag. 

‘All of the seed of Brahm ((hid) arc Brfihnums: 

Tiny say there are four races. 

But all are of the seed of Brnhui.’ 

Amah 1>as, Rhairav . 

‘ Kshatiriyu, Brahman, Sudra, Veisya, whoever remem- 
bers the name of God, who worships him always, Ac-., &e., 
shall attain to salvation.’” Ham Das, BilflwaL 

‘The four races shall be one. 

All shall call on the Guru.’ 

Gonisn, in the Rabat Sami 
(not in the (iranth). 

Compart* Malcolm (Sketch, p. 45 it.) for a saying attri- 
buted to Gobind, that the castes would become one when 
well mixed, ns the four components of the ‘ PAn-Supari \ 
or betel, of the Hindus, became of one colour when well 
chewed. 

The Sikhs of course partake in common of the Prasad 
(vulg. ParshAd) or consecrated food, which is ordinarily 
composed of dour, coarse sugar, and clarified butter. 
Several, perhaps all* Hindu sects, however, do the same. 
(See Wilson, Ah, Uch^ xvi, Ml n* t and xvih «.) 
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AFFKNDIX XI 

nri’RS OF INITIATION INTO SIKHISM 

Sikhs nix' 1 not ordinarily initialed until they reach the age 
of discrimination and remembrance, nr not, before they are 
seven years of age, or sometimes until I hey have attained to 
manhood. Hut there is no authoritative rule on the subject, 
nor is there any declaratory ceremonial of detail which can 
be followed. The essentials are (hat five Sikhs at least 
should he assembled, and it is generally arranged that one 
of the number is of some religious repute. Some sugar and 
water are stirred together in a vessel of any kind, commonly 
with a two-edged dagger, but any iriln weapon will answer. 
The noviciate stands with his hands joined in an attitude 
of humility or supplication, and he repeats after the elder 
or minister the main articles of his faith. Some of the water 
is sprinkled on his face and person ; ho drinks the remainder, 
and exclaims, lluil <*urfi ! and the ceremony concludes with 
an injunction that ho be true to Hod and to his duty as a 
Sikh. For details of particular modes followed, see Forster 
{Travel^ i. 207), Malcolm {SkvMu p. IH2), ami Frinsop’s 
edition of Murray’s Life of RunjH Singh (p. 217), where an 
Indian compiler is quoted. 

The original practice of using the water in which the feet 
of a Sikh had neon washed was soon abandoned, and the 
subsequent custom of touching the water with the toe seems 
now almost wholly forgotten. The first rule was perhaps 
instituted to denote the humbleness of spirit of the disciples, 
or both it and the second practice may have originated in 
that feeling of the Hindus which attaches virtue to water ifi 
which the thumb of a Hrahmnn has been dipped. It seems 
in every way probable that Hohind substituted the dagger 
for the foot or the lots thus giving further pre-eminence to 
his emblematic iron. 

Women are not usually, but they are sometimes, initiated 
in form as professors of the Sikl'i faith, in mingling the 
sugar and water for women, a one-edged, and not a two- 
edged, dagger is used. 
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APPENDIX XII 

THE EXCLAMATION WAH (SPlti; AND THE EXPRESSION 
DEO, TECH, PATH 

Turn proper exelanmlion of community of faith of the 
Sikhs as a sect is simply, 1 Wall Guru ! ’ tfiat is, () Guru ! or 
Iluil Guru ! The lengthened exclamations of ‘ Wah ! Guru 
ki Path ! ’ and 4 Wah ! Guru kn Khalsa ! ’ (Hail ! Virtue 
or power of the Guru ! or Hail ! Guru ami Victory ! and 
1 toil to the state or church of the Guru !) are not authorita- 
tive, although the former has become eustonmry, ami its 
use, as completing the idea embraced in fc Deg * and fc Tegh ’ 
(see ante. Appendix IX) naturally arose out of the notions 
diffused by Gohind, if he did not ordain it as the proper 
salutation of believers. 

Many of the chapters or books into whieh the Adi 0 ninth 
is divided, begin with the expression ‘ Kko I’nkur, Sat 
Guru Prasad \ whieh wtnv be interpreted to mean, The 
One God, and the grace of the blessed GunV. Some of the 
chapters of the Iktmvn Pudshnh kn (i ninth begin with * Kko 
Hnkar, Wah Guru ki Path \ that is, ‘The One God and the 
power of the Guru \ 

The Sikh author of the Our Itutnmvuli gives the following 
faneiful and trivial origin of the salutation Wall Guru 2 

Wusdev, the exclamation of t lie first age, or Satyug ; 

liar Hur, the exelamation of the second age; 

Gohind Gohind, the exelanmiioii of the third age ; 

Hfun Hum, the exelamation of the fourth age, or Kulyug; 
whence Wah Gurft in the fifth age, or under the* new 
dispensation. 


APPENDIX XIII 

THE SIKH DEVOTION TO STEEL. AND THE TERM 

‘SAonniA rAdshah ‘ 

For allusions to this devotion to steel see Malcolm, 
pp. 48 , 317 70, 

The meaning given in the text to the principle inculcated 
seems to be the true one. Throughout India the implements 
of any calling are in a maimer worshipped, or, in Western 
moderation of phrase, they are blessed or consecrated. This 
is especially noticeable aiming merchants, who annually 
perform religious ceremonies before a heap of gold ; among 
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hereditary clcTks or writers, who similarly idolize llieir ink- 
horn ; aiid among soldiers and military leaders, who on the 
festival of the Das-hara consecrate their banners and piled- 
up weapons. Gobind withdrew his followers from that 
undivided attention which their fathers had given to the 
plough, the loom, and the pen, and he urged them to regard 
the sword as their principal si ay in this world. The sentiment 
of veneration for that which gives us power, or safety, or 
our daily bread, may be traced in all countries. In our own 
a sailor impersonates, or almost deifies, his ship, and in India 
the custom of hereditary callings has heightened that feeling, 
which, expressed in the language of philosophy, becomes the 
dogma admitting the soul to be inereate indeed, but en- 
veloped in the understanding, which again is designed for 
our use in human affairs, or until our bliss is perfect. It is 
this external or inferior spirit, so to speak, which must 
devote its energies to the service* and contemplation of steel, 
while the inereate soul contemplates God. | Compare also the 
mediaeval ceremony of ‘ watching his arms’ regularly under- 
gone by the candidate for knighthood.- Kn,| 

The import of the term Sachcha PMshuh, or True King, 
seems to be explained in the same way. A spiritual king, 
or Gurft, rules the eternal soul, or guides it to salvation, 
while a temporal monarch controls our finite faculties only, 
or puts restraints upon the play of our passions and the 
enjoyment of our senses. The MuliaitimadauN have the 
same idea and a corresponding term, viz. Mfilik Ifuhiki . 


APPENDIX XIV 

1)INTIN(T1VK HHAGKH OF TIIK .SIKHS 

Tomsk ami many other distinctions of Sikhs may be seen 
in the Rehet and Tankha Nan ms of Gobind, forming part of 
Appendix XX of this volume. 

Unshorn locks and a blue dress, as the charact eristics of 
a believer, do not appear as direct injunctions in any extant 
writing attributed to Unbind, and they seem chiefly to have 
derived their distinction as marks from custom or usage, 
while Uu* propriety of wearing a blue dress is now regarded 
as Iokn obligatory than formerly. Roth usages appear to 
have originated in a spirit of opposition to Hinduism, for 
many BriUmnmietd devotees keep their heads careftilly 
shaved, and all Hindus are shaven when initiated into their 
religious duties or responsibilities, or on the death of a near 
relative. It is also curious, with regard to colour, that many 
religious, or indeed simply respectable Hindus, have still an 
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aversion to blue, so much so indeed that a Rajput farmer 
will demur about sowing his fields with indigo. The 
Muhammadans, again, prefer blue dresses, and perhaps 
the dislike of the Hindus arose during the Musalman con- 
quest, as Krishna himself, among others, is described as blue 
clothed. Thus the Sikh author, Bhai Gurdas Bhalla, says 
of Nanak, ‘ Again he wenb to Mecca, blue clothing he had 
like Krishna’. Similarly, no Sikh will wear clothes of a 
6 suh! ’ colour, i. e. dyed with safllower, such having long 
been the favourite colour with Hindu devotees, as it is 
gradually becoming with Muhammadan ascetics. As a dis- 
tinction of Tace, if not of creed, the unshorn locks of the 
Sikhs have a parallel in the long hair of the Frankish 
nobles and freemen. The contrasting terms 6 crinosus ’ and 
6 tonsoratus ’ arose in mediaeval Europe, and the virtue 
or privilege due to flowing hair was so great that Childebert 
talked of having his brother’s children cither cropped or 
put to death . (Hallam, Middle Ages , notes to Chap. II.) 

The Sikhs continue to refrain from tobacco, nor do they 
smoke drugs of any kind, although tobacco itself seems to 
have been originally included as snuff only among proscribed 
things. Tobacco was first introduced into India about 1(517* 
(M^ulloch, Commercial Dictionary , art. 6 Tobacco \) It 
was, I think, idly denounced in form by one of AkbaEs 
successors, but its use is now universal among Indian 
Muhammadans. 

Another point of difference which may be noticed is that 
the Sikhs wear a kind of breeches, or now many wear a sort 
of pantaloons, instead of girding up their loins after the 
manner of the Hindus. The adoption of the 6 lcachh \ or 
breeches, is of as much importance to a Sikh boy as was the 
investiture with the 4 toga virilis’ to a Homiui youth. 

The Sikh women are distinguished from Hindus of their 
sex by some variety of dress, but chiefly by a higher topknot 
of hair. 


APPENDIX XV 

ON THK UHM OK AKA 1110 AND SANSKRIT KOR TIIW 
1HIRPOSKS OK KDtJOATlON JN INDIA 

Ur to the present time England has made no great and 
lasting impress cm the Indians, except as the introducer of 
an improved and effective military system ; although she 
has also done much to exalt her character as a governing 
power, by her generally scrupulous adherence to formal 
engagements. 
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The Indian mind has not yot been suffused or saturated 
by the genius of the English, nor can the light of European 
knowledge be spread over the country, until both the 
Sanskrit and Arabic (Persian) languages are made the 
vehicles of instructing the learned . These tongues should 
thus be assiduously cultivated, although not so much for 
what they contain as for what they may be made the means 
of conveying. The hierarchies of ‘ Gynmosophists ’ and 
‘ Ulema ’ will the more readily assent to mathematical or 
logical deductions, if couched in words identified in their eyes 
with scientific research ; and they in time must of necessity 
make known the truths learned to the mass of the people. 
The present system of endeavouring to diffuse knowledge by 
means of the rude and imperfect vernacular tongues can 
succeed but slowly, for it seems to be undertaken in a spirit 
of opposition to the influent ial classes ; and it is not likely 
to succeed at all until expositions of the sciences, with ample 
proofs and illustrations, are rendered complete, instead of 
partial and elementary only, or indeed meagre and inaccu- 
rate in the extreme, as many of the authorized school-books 
are. If there were Sanskrit or Arabic counterparts to these 
much-required elaborate treatises, the predilections of the 
learned Indians would be overcome with comparative ease. 

The fact that the astronomy of Plolemy and the geo- 
metry of Euclid are recognized in their Sanskrit dress as 
text-books of science even among the Brahmans, should not 
be lost upon the promoters of education in the present age. 
The philosophy of facts and the truths of physical science 
had to be made known by Copernicus and Galileo, Bacon 
and Newton, through the medium of the Latin tongue ; and 
the first teachers and upholders of Christianity preferred the 
admired and widely spoken Homan and (-reek, both to the 
antique Hebrew and to the imperfect dialects of (hml and 
Syria, Africa, and Asia Minor. In either ease the language 
recommended the doctrine, and added to the conviction of 
Origcn and Irenaeus, TertuIIinn and Clement of Home, us 
well as to the belief of the scholar of more modern times. 
Similarly in India the use of Sanskrit and Arabic and 
Persian would give weight to the most obvious principles 
and completeness to the most logical demount rations. 

Thai in Calcutta the study of the sciences is pursued with 
some success through tint joint medium of the English 
language and local dialects, and that in especial the tact and 
perseverance of the professors of the Medical College have 
induced Indians of family or caste to dissect the human body, 
do not militate against the views expressed above, but rather 
serve as exceptions to prove their truth* In Calcutta English* 
men are numerous, and their wealth, intelligence, and politi- 
cal position render their influence overwhelming ; but this 
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menial predominance decreases so rapidly that il is unlelt 
in fair-sized towns within fifty miles of the capital, and is but 
faintly revived in the populous cities of Benares, Delhi, 
Puna, and Hyderabad. 


APPENDIX XVI 

ON THK LAXJVFAX IX INDIA 

Tins proportions of the land-tax to (he general revenues of 
British India are nearly as follows : 

Bengal, l ; Bombay, j ; Madras, ” ; Agra, 1. 

Average -a 2’ of the whole. 

In some European stales the proportions are nearly as 
below : 

England, ; France, | ; Spain, (perhaps some error) ; 

Belgium, ; Prussia, ; Naples, j ; Austria, 

In the* United Stales of America the revenue is almost 
wholly derived from customs. 

It is now idle to revert to the theory of the undent laws of 
the Hindus, or of the more recent institutes of the Mtiham- 
mudaiiN, although much clearness of view has resulted from 
the learned researches or laborious inquiries of Briggs and 
Munro, of Sykes and Ilalbed and Holloway. It is also idle 
to dispute whether t lie Indian farmer pays a A rent * or a Max * 
in a technical sense, since, practically , il is certain (1) that 
the government (or its assign, the jugirdar or grantee) gets 
in nearly all inslanees almost tin* whole- surplus produce of 
tin* laud ; ami (2) Hint the stale, if the owner, does not 
perform its duty by not furnishing from its capita! wells and 
other things, which correspond in dillieully of provision 
with burns amt drains in England. In India no one thinks 
of investing capital or of spending money on the improve- 
ment, of the land, excepting, directly, a few patriarchal 
chiefs through love of their homes and, indirectly, the 
wealthy speculators in opium, sugar, <fcc., through the love 
of gain. An ordinary village " head-man \ or (he still 
poorer fc ryot\ whether paying direct to government or 
through a revenue lurmer, has just so much of the produce 
left as will enable him to provide the necessary seed, his 
own inferior food, and (he most simple requisites of tillage; 
and as he has thus no means, he cannot incur the expense 
or run (he risk of introducing improvements. 

lienee it behoves England, if in doubt about Oriental 
‘socage 1 and ‘freehold 1 tenures, to redistribute her luxation, 
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to diminish her assessment on the soil, ami to give her 
multitudes of subjects, who are practically w copyholders \ 
at least a permanent interest in the land, as she 1ms done so 
largely by 4 customary 9 leaseholders within her own proper 
dominion. There should likewise he a limit to which such 
estates might be divided, and this could be advantageously 
done, by allowing the owner of a petty holding to dispose as 
he pleased, not of the land itself, but of what it might bring 
when sold. 

For some just observations on the land tenures of India 
see Lieut.-Col. Sleeman’s Rambles and Recollections of an 
Indian Official (Oxford, ISM 5), pp. 53, 501, 571 ; while, fora 
fiscal description of the transition system now in force in the 
Nor Lh- Western Provinces, the present Lieul.-Governnr\s 
Directions for Settlement Officers and his Remarks on the 
Revenue St/stem may he profitably consulted (18 Ml). 


APPENDIX XVII 

TUB API ORA NT OH IMItST HOOK: OH, TIIJW HOOK 
OK NANAK, TIMS KIIWT OWtl\ OH TKACH Kit OK TIIM 
SIKHS 

Noth. — The first Ora nth is nowhere narrative or histori- 
cal. Tt throws no light, by direct exposition, upon the 
political state of India during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, although it contains many allusions illustrative 
of the condition of soeiety and of the religious feelings of the 
times. Its teaching is to the general purport thut. God is to 
be worshipped in spirit and in truth, with little reference to 
particular forms, and that salvation is unattainable without 
grace, faith, and good works. 

The Adi Graft Ui comprises, first, the writings attributed 
to Nanak, and the succeeding teachers of the Sikh faith up 
to the ninth Gurfl, Tegh Bahftdur, omitting the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth, but with perhaps some additions and 
emendations by Gobind ; secondly, the compositions of 
certain 4 Bhagats or saints, mostly sectarian Hindus, and 
who are usually given as sixteen in number ; and, thirdly, 
the verses of certain 4 H hilts \ or rhapsodists, followers of 
Nanak and of some of his successors. The numbers, ami 
even the names of the * Bhagats \ or saints, arc not always 
the same in copies of the Oranth 5 and Unis modern compilers 
or copyists have assumed to themselves the iwwcr of reject- 
ing or sanctioning particular writings. To the sixteen 
Bhagats are usually added two 4 J)i>ms\ or chanters, who 
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recited before Arjiin, and who caught Home of his spirit ; 
and a Kabubi \ or player upon a stringed instrument, who 
became similarly inspired. 

The Uranth sometimes includes an appendix, containing 
works the authenticity of which is doubtful, or the propriety 
of admitting which is disputed on other grounds. 

The (Uranth was originally compiled by Arjfm, the fifth 
Guru ; but it subsequently received a few additions at the 
hands of his successors. 

The Uranth is written wholly in verse ; but the forms of 
versification are numerous. The language used is rather the 
Hindi of Upper India generally, than the particular dialect 
of the Punjab ; but some portions, especially of the last 
section, arc composed in Sanskrit. The written character 
is nevertheless throughout the PunjfibT, one of the several 
varieties of alphabets now current in India, and which, from 
its use by the Sikh Gurus, is sometimes called ‘Gurmukhr, 
a term likewise applied to the dialect, of the Punjab. The 
language of the writings of Nanak is thought by modern 
Sikhs to abound with provincialisms of the country south- 
west of Lahore, and the dialect of Arjfm is held to he the 
most pure. 

Tin? Uranth usually forms a quarto volume of ubout 
1,2:12 pages, each page containing 2L lines, and each line 
containing about 315 letters. Thu extra hooks increase the 
pages to 1,2 10 only. 


Contents of the Adi Uranth 

1st. The * Jttpji \ or simply the ‘ Jn/> \ called also Uuril 
Manlr, or the special prayer of initiation of the (bird. It 
occupies about. 7 pages, and consists of 40 sinks, called 
Pauri , of irregular lengths, some of two, and some of several 
lines. It means, literally, the remembrancer or admonisher, 
from jap, to remember. It was written by Nilnitk, and is 
believed to have been appointed by him to be. repeated each 
morning, as every pious Sikh now does. The mode of 
composition implies the presence of a questioner and an 
answerer, and the Sikhs believe the questioner to have been 
the dmeiple Angad. 

2nd. * Sudar Hah HOh * * the evening prayer of the Sikhs* 
It. occupies about pages, ami it was composed by Nftnak, 
but bus additions by ltftm lifts and ArjCln, and some, it is 
said, by Gurfl Unbind* The additions attributed to Gobind 
are, however, more frequently given when the Hah lifts 
forms a separate pamphlet or book. Sudar a partieu ur 
kind of verse $ Horn aamonisher ; Han, the expression used 
for the play or recitative of Krishna, it Is sometimes 

a a 
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corruptly called the 1 * 3 4 5 * 7 Itowh Ras \ from Roivh, the Punjabi 
for a road. 

3rd. 4 Kirit Scihila ’—a prayer repeated before going to 
rest. It occupies a page and a line or two more. It was 
composed by Nanak, but lias additions by Ram Das and 
Arjun, and one verse is attributed to Gobind. Kirit, from 
Sanskrit Kirti\ to praise, to celebrate ; and Sdhihi , a marriage 
song, a song of rejoicing. 

4th. The next portion of the (iranth is divided into 
thirty-one sections, known by their distinguishing forms of 
verse, as follows : 


1. Sri Rug. 

3. JYlaj. 

3. Gauri. 

4. Asa. 

Gujri. 

0. Dev Gandhari, 

7. Bihtigra. 

8. Wad Hans. 

0. Sorath (or Sort). 

10. Dhaniisri. 

11. JaitSri, 


13. Todi. 

13. Bairari. 

14. Tailang. 

15. Sudhi. 

10. Bilawal. 

17. Guund. 

18. Ham Kali. 

10. Nat Nurayan 

30. Mali Guuru. 

31. Marin 


33. Tukhari. 

38. Kcdfira. 

3 k Bhairon, 

35. Basant. 

30. Sarang. 

37. MuKluir* 

38. Kanhra. 

30. Kalian. 

30. Parbhiiti. 

31. Jai Jaiwanti. 


The whole occupies about 1,1 5 t pages, or by fur the 
greater portion of the entire (iranth, ~ Each subdivision is 
the composition of one or more Gurus, or of one or more 
Bhagats or holy men, or of a Gurfl with or without, the aid 
of a Bhugat. 

The contributors among the Gurfis were us follows: 


1. Nanak. 

3. Angad. 

3. Amur Dus. 

4. Ram Dus* 


5. Arjun. 

8. Tegh Bahadur (wit h, per- 
haps, emendations by 
Gobind). 


The Blmgals or saints, and others who contributed agree- 
ably to tlie ordinary copies of the ( iranth , are enumerated 
below : 


1. Kablr (the well-known 

reformer). 

3. Trilnchan, a Brahman. 

3. Beni. 

4. Kav Dfis, a Clummr, or 

leather dresser. 

5. Nftmdcv, a Chliipa, or 

(doth printer. 

0« Dhauna, a J&L. 

7. Shall Farid, a Muham- 
madan plr, or saint. 


8. Juidev, a Brahman. 

3. Biiikan* 

10. Sain, a barber. 

11. I'ipa (a JogiY), 

13. Sadhna, a butcher. 

18. R&miiimnd Bairagi (a 
well-known reformer). 
14* I’armammd. 

15* Sur Dlls (a blind man). 
18. Miriln Bid, a Blmgatni, 
or holy woman. 
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17. Balwund, and 10. Sundar Das, llababi, or 

18. Satta, 6 Dorns ’ or chan- player upon a stringed 

tors who reeited before instrument. He is not 
Arjun. properly one of the 

Bhagats. 

5th. The ‘Bhdg\ In Sanskrit this word means to enjoy 
anything, but it is commonly used to denote the conclusion 
of any sacred writing, both by Hindus and Sikhs. The 
Bhog' occupies about 00 pages, and besides the writings of 
Nanak and Arjiin, of Kablr, Shall Farid, and other re- 
formers, it contains the compositions of nine Bh&ts or 
rhapsodists who attached themselves to Amar Das, Ham 
Das, and Arjiin. 

The Bhog commences with 4 sldks in Sanskrit by Nanak, 
which are followed by 07 Sanskrit sldks in one metre by 
Arjfln, and then by 2-1 in another metre by the same Gurfi. 
There are also 20 sldks in Punjabi or Hindi by Arjun, which 
contain praises of Amritsar. These are soon followed by 
240 sldks by Kabir, and 180 by Shah Farid, and others, 
containing some sayings of Arjun. Afterwards tin* writings 
of Kali and the other Bhats follow, intermixed with portions 
by Arjiin, and so on to the end. 

The nine Blmts who contributed to the Bhog are named 
as follows : 

1. Bhikha, a follower of 5. Sail, a follower of Ar- 

Amar D&s. jfm, 

2. Kail, u follower of Ham 0. Nall. 

Dlls. 7. Mat lira. 

2. Kail Sahar, 8. Ball. 

4. Jalap, a follower of Ar- 11. Kirit. 
jfln. 

The names are evidently fanciful, and perhaps fictitious. 
In the book called the Ultra JtilflH eight Bhftis only arc 
enumerated, and all the names except. Ball arc different 
from those in the (Irunth. 


Supplement to the Urnutk 

0th. 6 BhOg Id Han't \ or Epilogue of the Conclusion. It 
comprises about 7 pages, and contains, first, some pre- 
liminary sldks, called 4 Sldk Mahal Pahla \ or Hymn of the 
first Woman or Slave ; secondly, N&nak’s Admonition to 
Malhftr IUja ; thirdly, the " Hulun Mala 4 of Nftmik, i.e. tike 
Rosary of Jewels, or string of (religious) worthies, which 
simply shows, however, what should be the true diameter- 
istics or qualities of religious devotees ; and, fourthly, the 
4 Ilakikat or Circumstances of Sivnfib, K8j& of Ceylon, 

A a 2 
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with reference* to a ‘Pothi’ or sacred writing known as 
‘Pran Sangli\ This lust is said to have been composed by 
one Bhai Bhunnu in the time of Gobiud. 

The Uatan Mala is said to have been originally written 
in Turkij or to have been abstracted from a Turk! original. 


APPENDIX XVIII 

TUB MtiWIX PADSIIAII AM GRANT!!, OK, BOOK OF THE 
TENTH KING, OR SOVEREIGN PC INTI EE, THAT IS, OB 
GUIU'r (JOIilNI) SIN(JU 

Noth. — Like the Adi ( iranth , the hook of Gobiud is 
metrical throughout, but the versification frequently \utfes, 
it is written in the Hindu dialect, aiul in the 'Punjabi 
character, excepting the. concluding portion, the language 
of which is Persian, while the alphabet continues the Gur- 
mukhi. The Hindu of Gobind is almost such as is spoken 
in the Gangctie provinces, and 1ms few peculiarities of the 
Punjabi dialect. 

One chapter of the Book of the Tenth King may be con- 
sidered to be narrative and historical, viz, the Vtvhltr Ndtak, 
written by Gobind himself; but the Persian llikayats, or 
stories, also partake of that character, from the circumstances 
attending their composition ami I fie nature of some allusions 
made in them. The other portions of this Uranth are more 
mythological than the first, hook* and it, also partakes more 
of a worldly character throughout, although it contains 
many noble allusions to the unity of the Godhead, and to 
the greatness and goodness of the Huler of the Universe, 
Five chapters, or portions only, and the commencement 
of a sixth, are attributed to Gobind himself ; the remainder, 
i.e. by fur the larger portion, is said to have been composed 
by four scribes in the service of the (bird ; partly, perhaps, 
agreeably to his dictation, The namcN of Shum and Him 
occur as two of the writers, but, in truth, little is known of 
the authorship of the portions in question. 

The Datnvin Padshah ka (iranth forms a quartet volume of 
1,0<W pages, each page consisting of 28 lines, and each line 
of from 88 to M letters. 


Contents of the Hook of the Tenth King 

1st. The k Jdpji\ or simply the * Jdp \ the supplement 
or complement of the Japji of Nftnak *a prayer to tie read 
or repeated in the morning, as it continues to he by pious 
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Sikhs, It comprises 108 distichs, and occupies about 
7 pages, the termination of a verse and the end of a line 
not being the same. The Jdpji was composed by Guru 
Gobind. 

2nd. 'AkOl Hint \ or the Praises of the Almighty — a hymn 
commonly read in the morning. It occupies 23 pages, anci 
the initiatory verse alone is the composition of Gobind. 

3rd. The Vichitr X dials', i.c. the Wondrous Tale. This 
was written by Gobind himself, and it. gives, first, the mytho- 
logical history of his family or race ; secondly, an account 
of his mission of reformation ; and, thirdly, a description of 
his warfare with the Himalayan chiefs and the Imperial 
forces. It is divided into fourteen sections ; hut the first 
is devoted to the praises of the Almighty, and the last is of 
a similar tenor, with an addition to the effect that he would 
hereafter relate his visions of the past and his experience of 
the present world. The Vichitr Sdtuk occupies about. 2 1* 
pages of the Oran ill. 

4th. fc Chandi ('haritr\ or the Wonders of ("handi or the 
Goddess. There are two portions called Clmndi (' haritr , of 
which tliis is considered the greater. It relates the destruc- 
tion of eight. Titans or Deityas by ('handi the Goddess. It 
occupies about. 20 pages, and it is understood to be the trans- 
lation of a Sanskrit legend, executed, some are willing to 
believe, by Gobind himself. 

The names of the Deityas destroyed are as follows : 

1. JVfadlui Kaitab. 0. Hukat Hij. 

2. Mali Khasur. 7. Nishumbh. 

3. Dhunmr Loehan, 8. Khumbh. 

4 and f>. < fraud and Muud. 

5th. '('handi C haritr 1 the lessor. The same legends us 
the. greater (frandi, narrated in a different metre* It 
occupies about 1 1 pages. 

0th. '('handi hi VarS A supplement to the legends of 
(frandi. U occupies about. 0 pages. 

7th. 'Cyan Prahodh or the Excellence of Wisdom. 
Praises of the Almighty, with allusions to ancient kings, 
taken mostly from the Mahubhilrat. ft occupies about 
21 pages. 

8th, ‘ Chaupayan ('hnubis Avataran Kian\ or Quatrains 
relating to the Twenty-four Manifestations (Avatars). 
These * (fraupays ’ occupy about 348 pages, arid they arc 
considered to be the work of one by name Sham, 

Tim names of ttie incarnations arc as follows : 

1. The fish, or Machh. 4. Narayan. 

2. The tortoise, or Kaehla 5. Malum L 

3. The lion, or Nur. (I. The boar, or Vurfth. 
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7. The man-lion, or Nur- 
singh. 

8. The dwarf, or Buwan. 

9. Paras Rain. 

10. Brahma. 

11. Rudr. 

12. Jalandhar, 
lft. Vishnu. 

14, No name specified, but 

understood to be a mani- 
festation of Vishnu. 

15. Arhant Dev (considered 

to be the founder of 
the sect of Saraugis of 
the Jain persuasion, or, 
indeed, the great Jain 
prophet himself). 


l(b Man Raja. 

17. Dhanantar (the doctor, 

or physician). 

18. The sun, or Suraj. 

19. The moon, or Chandar- 

ma. 

20. Rama. 

21. Krishna. 

22. Nar (meaning Arjfm). 

2ft. Bodh. 

21. Kalkx; to appear at 
the end of the Kalyug, 
or when the sins 
of men are at their 
height . 


9th. No name entered, but known as ‘ Mthdi Mir \ 
A suj)plement to the Twenty-four Incarnations. Mihdi, it 
is said, will appear when the mission of Kalki is fulfilled. 
The name and the idea are borrowed from the Shin Muham- 
madans. It occupies somewhat less than a page* 

10th. No name entered, but known as the 'Avatar* of 
Hr film a \ An account of seven incarnations of Brfthma, 
followed by some account of eight Hfijils of bygone times. 
It occupies about 18 pages. 

The names of the incarnations are as follows : 


1. Valkmik. 

2. Kusitap. 
ft. Slmkar. 
4, Hat cl toss. 


5. Vynsi. 

0. Khasld Rikhi (or the 
Six Sages). 

7, Haul Das. 


The kings are enumerated below ; 


1. Manu. 5. Mftndhfit. 

2. Prithu. 4. Dallp. 

ft. Sagar, 7. Itagli. 

4. mn. 8. Aj. 

11th* No name entered, but known as the 'AvaUlr* of 
Hndr or Siva \ It comprises 50 pages ; and two incarna- 
tions only are mentioned, namely, Dai and Pftnumftth. 

Pith# 1 Shantr Nam Mala \ or the Name-string of Weapons. 
The names of the various weapons are recapitulated, the 
weapons are praised, and Gobind terms them collectively 
ids GurQ or guide. The composition nevertheless is not 
attributed to Gobind. It occupies about 08 pages. 

18th, * Sri Mukh Vdk, Sttwaya Haiti* \ or the Voice of 
the Gurft (Gobiiul) himself, in thirty-two verses. These 
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verses were composed by Gobind as declared, and they arc 
condemnatory of the Vedas, the Purlins, and the Kuran. 
They occupy about 3] pages. 

14th. ' Hazara Shabd \ or the Thousand Verses of the 
Metre called Shabd. There are, however, but ten verses 
only in most ( 'irantha , occupying about 2 pages, Hazfir is 
not understood in its literal sense of a thousand, but as 
implying invaluable or excellent. They are laudatory of the 
Creator and creation, and deprecate the adoration of saints 
and limitary divinities. They were written by Guru Gobind. 

15th. ' Istri Charitr\ or Tales of Women. There are 
404 stories, illustrative of the character and disposition of 
women. A stepmother became enamoured of her stepson, 
the heir of a monarchy, who, however, would not gratify 
her desires, whereupon she represented to her husband that 
his iirst-born had made attempts upon her honour. The 
Raja ordered his son to be put to death ; but his ministers 
interfered, and procured a respite. They then enlarged in 
a series of stories upon the nature of women, and at. length 
the Rajii became sensible of the guilt, of his wife's mind, and 
of his own rashness. These stories occupy 440 pages, or 
nearly half of the Granlh. The name of Sham also occurs 
as the writer of one or more of them. 

10th. The * ItikayalH \ or Tales. These comprise twelve 
stories in 890 sinks of two lines each. They are written in 
the Persian language and Gunnukhi character, and they 
were eom|M)sed by Gobind himself as admonitory of Aurang- 
zeb, and were sent to the emperor by the hands of Duya 
Singh and four other Sikhs. The tales were accompanied 
by a letter written in a pointed manner, which, however, 
does not form a portion of t he Urnnih, 

These tales occupy about 30 pages, and conclude the 
timnth of Gurfi Gobind. 


APPENDIX XIX 

SOMK PHINHObRS OK UK UK I* 1 ANIi PUA< 'TICK, AS KXKM- 
I’MPIKI) IN THK OPINIONS OK TIIK SIKH GUR0S OK 
TKAOIIKKM 

With mi Addendum, showing (lie niochw in which tint mMoiis of 
Nannie and Gobind arc represented or regarded by the Sikhs. 

1. God- (hr Godhead 

Thk True Name is G<kI ; without fear, without enmity ; 
the Being without Death, the Giver of Salvation ; the 
Gurfi and Grace. 
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Remember the primal Truth ; Truth which was before the 
world began. 

Truth which is, and Truth, O Nanak ! which will remain. 

By reflection it cannot be understood, if times innumerable 
it be considered. 

By meditation it cannot be attained, how much soever the 
attention be fixed- 

A hundred wisdoms, even a hundred thousand, not one 
accompanies the dead. 

How can Truth be told, how can falsehood be unravelled V 

O Nanak ! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Gran 111 , Japji (commencement of). 

One, Self-existent, Himself the Creator. 

O Nanak ! one con tin noth, another never was and never 
will be. Nanak, Adi Granth, Gauri Rag. 

Thou art in each thing, and in all places. 

O (hid ! thou art the one Existent Being. 

Ram Das, Adi Granth , Asa Rag. 

My mind dwells upon One, 

He who gave the Soul and the body. 

Aiuun, Adi (iruuth , Sri Rag. 

Time is the only God ; the First and the Last, the Endless 
Being ; the Creator, the Destroyer ; He who cun make 
and unmake. 

God who created Angels and Demons, who created the Fust, 
and the West, the North and the South, how can He 
be expressed by words ? 

(itmiNi), UazAra Shahd . 

God is one image (or Being), how can He be conceived in 
another form V Gomni>, Vick Ur NAtuh. 


2, Incarnation #, Saints, and Prophets; the Hindu AvatArs, 
Muhammad , and Sulks, and Pirn 

Numerous Muhamnmds have t here been, and multitudes of 
Brahmas, Vislmus, and Rivas, 

Thousands of PTrs amt Prophets, ami tens of thousands of 
Saints and Holy men : 

But the Chief of Lords is the One Lord, the true Name of 
God. 

O Nanak l of God, His qualities, without end, beyond 
reckoning, who can understand V 

Nanak, Hatan Mala (extra to the Granth), 
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Many Brahmas wearied themselves with the study of the 
Vedas, but found not. the value of an oil seed. 

Iloly men and Saints sought about anxiously, but they were 
deceived by Maya. 

There have been, and there have passed away, ten regent 
Avatars and the wondrous Mahadcv. 

Even they, wearied with the application of ashes, could not 
lind Thee. Akjun, Adi Oranth, Sfihi. 

Surs and ttidhs and the Devtas of Siva; Shaikhs and PTrs 
and men of might, 

Have come and have gone, and others are likewise passing 
by. ArjOn, Adi Oranth, Sri Rag. 

Krishna indeed slew demons ; he performed wonders, 
and he declared himself to be Brahm ; yet he should not 
be regarded as the Lord. lie himself died ; how can he 
save those who put faith in him? How can one sunk in 
the ocean sustain another above the waves? God alone is 
ali-powcrful ; he etui create, and he can destroy. 

Gobixd, Hazard Shabrt. 

God, without, friends, without enemies. 

Who heeds not praise, nor is moved by curses, 

How could He become manifest as Krishna? 

How could He, without, parents, without offspring, become 
born to a ‘ Devki ’ ? Gonmn, Hazara Shahd , 

Ram and Rahim 1 (names repeated) cannot give salvation. 
Brahma, Vishnu and Siva, the Sun and the Moon, all are in 
the power of Death. Gowno, Hazara Shahd, 


lb The Sikh Curtin not to to. worshipped 

He who speaks of me as the Lord, 

Him will I sink into the pit of Hell! 

Consider mo as the slave of God : 

Of that have no doubt in thy mind. 

! am hut the slave of the Lord, 

Come to behold the wonders of Creation. 

Goiiind, Vichitr Ntitak . 


4. Images, and the Worship of Saints 

Worship not another (than God) ; bow not to the Dead. 

Nanak* Adi Oranth , Sorth Ragni. 


1 The Memful, i.e. the Cod of the Muhammadans, 
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To worship an image, to make pilgrimages to a shrine, to 
remain in a desert and yet to have the mind impure, is all 
in vain, and thus thou canst not be accepted. To be saved 
thou must worship Truth (God). — Nanak, Adi Granth , 
Bhdg ; in which, however, he professes to quote a learned 
Brahman. 

Man, who is a beast of the field, cannot comprehend Him 
whose power is of the Past, flic Present, and the Future. 

God is worshipped, that by worship salvation may he 
attained. 

Fall at the feet, of God ; in senseless stone God is not. 

Gow\i>, Vichitr Ndtal\ 


5. MiracU'x 

To possess the power of a Sidhi (or changer of shapes), 
To be as a Hidhi (or giver away of never-ending Mores), 
And yet to be ignorant of (kid, I do not. desire. 

All such things arc vain. 

Nanaic, Adi Granth , Sri Hag. 

Dwell thou in flames uninjured, 

Remain unharmed amid ice eternal. 

Make blocks of stone thy daily food, 

Spurn the Earth before thee with thy foot, 
Weigh the Heavens in a balance; 

And then ask of me to perform miracles. 

Nanak, to a challenger about miracles ; 
Adi Granth, Majh Var. 


(J. Tranmitfratfon 

Idfe is like the wheel circling on its pivot, 

O Niinak ! of going and coming there is no end* 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Asa, (Numerous 
other passages of a like kind might he 
quoted from Nftnak and his successors.) 

lie. who knows not the One God 
Will be horn again times innumerable, 

Goiuno, Mihdi Mir . 


7. Faith 

Eat and clothe thyself, ami thou mny'st be happy ; 
Hut without fear am! faith there is no salvation." 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Sohila Maru Hftg. 
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8. Grace 

O Nanak ! he, on whom God looks, finds the Lord. 

Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa Rag. 

O Nanak ! he, on whom God looks, will fix his mind on the 
Lord. Amab Das, Adi Granth, Bilawal. 


9. Predestination 

According to the fate of each, dependent on his actions, 
are his coming and going determined. 

Nanak, Adi Granth 9 Asa. 

How can Truth be told ? how can falsehood be unravelled ? 
O Nanak ! by following the will of God, as by Him ordained. 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Japji. 


10. The Vedas , the Purans , and the Kordn . 

Pothis, Simrats, Vedas, Purans, 

Are all as nothing, if unleavened by God, 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Gauri Rug. 

Give ear to Shastars and Vedas, and Kor&ns, 

And thou may’s! reach 4 Swarg and Nark \ 

(i. c. to the necessity of coming back again.) 

Without God, salvation is unattainable. 

Nanak, Uatan Mala (an Extra book 
of the Adi Granth ). 

Since lie fell at the feet of God, no one has appeared great in 
his eyes. 

Rain and Rahim, ^the Purans, and the Koran, have many 
votaries, but neither docs he regard. 

Simrats, Shastars, and Vedas, differ in many things ; not 
one docs he heed. 

O God ! under Thy favour has all been clone ; naught is of 
myself* Gobind, Rah Ran. 


11. Asceticism 

A householder 1 who does no evil, 

Who is ever intent upon good, 

Who continually exerciscth cliarity, 

Such a householder is pure as the Ganges. 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Ram Kali Riigni. 

1 i.o. in English idiom, one of tho laity ; ono who fulfils the 
ordinary duties of life. 
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Householders and Hermits arc equal, whoever calls on the 
name of the Lord, 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Asa Rfigni, 

Be 4 Udas* (i.e. disinterested) in thy mind in the midst of 
householdership. 

Amar Dam, Adi ( iranlh , Sri Rag. 


12. Caste 

Think not of race, abase thyself, and attain to salvation, 
Nanak, Adi Granth , Sarnng Rug. 

God will not ask limn of his birth. 

He will ask him what has he done, 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Parbhati Hagai, 

Of the impure among the noblest 
Heed not the injunction ; 

Of one pure among the most despised 
Nanak will become the footstool. 

Nanak, Adi Granth. MiilhftrlMg. 

All say that there are four races, 

But all are of the seed of Brahm. 

The world is but clay, 

And of similar clay many pots are made, 

Nanak says man will he judged by his actions. 

And that without finding God there will be no salvation. 
The body of man is composed of the five elements ; 
Who can say that, one is high and another low ¥ 

Amah Dam, Adi Granth , Bhairav. 

I will make the four races of one colour, 
l will cause them to remember the words, ‘ Wah Guru 1 . 
Godind, in the ltahat Kama, which, however, is 
not included in the Granth , 


Hi. Food 

O Nanak ! the right of strangers is the one the Ox, and the 
other the Swines 

Guriis and BIrs will hear witness to their disciples when they 
cat naught which had enjoyed life, 

Nanak, Adi Granth , Miij. 

An animal slain without cause cannot be proper food, 

O N&nak! from evil doth evil ever come, 

Nanak, Adi Granth % M&j, 
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U. Brahmans , Saints , <bc. 

That Brahman is a son of BrfUim, 

Whose rules of action are devotion, prayer, and purity ; 
Whose principles of faith are humility, and contentment. 
Such a Brahman may break prescribed rules, and yet find 
salvation. Nanaic, Adi Grant h, Bhog. 

The cotton 1 should be mercy, the thread contentedness, 
and the seven knots virtue. 

If there is such a 4 Janeu ’ of the heart, wear it ; 

It will neither break, nor burn, nor decay, nor become 
impure. 

O Nanak ! lie who wears such a thread is to be numbered 
with the holy. Nanak, Adi Granth, Asa. 

Devotion is not in the Ivinta (or ragged garment), nor in 
the Danda (or staff), nor in Bhusm (or ashes), nor in the 
shaven head (Mundi), nor in the sounding of horns (Singheh 
wcicli). Nanaic, Adi Granth , Sulii. 

In this age lew Brahmans are of Briilnn (i.e. are pure and 
holy). Amah Das, Adi Granth , Bilawal. 

The Sanyasi should consider his home the jungle. 

His heart should not yearn after material forms : 

Cyan (or Truth) should be his Gurii. 

His Bhabut (or ashes) should be the name of God, 

And he should neither be held to be 4 Sat-juni nor 4 Kaj- 
jtmi \ nor 4 Tamh-juni * (that is, should neither seem 
good for his own profit only, nor good or bad as seemed 
expedient at the time, nor bad that he might, thereby 
gam his ends). Go hind, Hazara Shabd . 


15. Infanticide 

— • - With the slayers of daughters 
Whoever lias Intercourse, him do I curse. 

And again — 

Whosoever takes food from the slayers or daughters, 
Shall die unabsolved. 

Gouxnd, Rahul Ndrna* (Extra to the Granth .) 


10* Satt 

They arc not Satis who perish in the flames. 

O NSnak ! Satis are those who die of a broken heart. 

1 Via;, the cotton of the Br&hmanical thread, or jaueii, 
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And again — 

The loving wife perishes with the body of her husband. 

But were her thoughts bent upon God, her sorrows would be 
alleviated. Amah Das, Adi Oranth , Suhi. 


Addendum 

Bhai Gurdds BhalUCs mode of representing the Mission of 
Ndnak 

There were four races and four creeds 1 in the world among 
Hindus and Muhammadans ; 

Selfishness, jealousy, and pride drew all of them strongly : 

The Hindus dwelt on Benares and the (hinges, the Muham- 
madans on the Kaha ; 

The Muhammadans held by circumcision, the Hindus by 
strings and frontal marks. 

They each called on Ram and Rahim, one nanus and vet 
both forgot the road. 

Forgetting the Vedas and the Korun, they were inveigled in 
the snares of the world. 

Truth remained on one side, while Mtilluh and Brahmans 
disputed, 

And Salvation was not at tained. 


God heard the complaint (of virtue or I ruth), ami Nftimk was 
sent into the worl<i. 

lie established the custom that the disciple should wash the 
feet of his Guru, and drink the water ; 

Par Briilim and Puran Rrfilmi, in this Kalyug, he showed 
were one. 

The four Feet (of the animal sustaining the world) were 
made of Faitli ; the four castes were made one ; 

The high and the low became equal : the salutation of flu* 
Icet (among disciples) he established in the world : 11 

1 Tho four races of tfaiyids, Slmikhw, Mughal*, mid lVtihihis are 
here termed as of four ckxkIh, and likened to t ho four castes or races 
of the Hindus, It is, indeed, a eonumm saying that such a thing in 
Juurum-i-uhilr Mazhab \ or forbidden among the four faiths or sect* 
or Muhammadans. Originally the expression had reference to the 
four orthodox sehoois of Kunnte, formed by the exjKmnder* Abu 
Jaamfa, Hannah Shafoi, and Mftiik, and it still has such an application 
among the learned, but the commonalty of India understand it to 
apply to tho four castes or races into which they have divided them* 

dOlVOHi 

a The Akalia still follow this custom! 
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Contrary to the nature of man, the feet were exalted above 
the head. . , . XT 

In the Kalyug he gave salvation : using the only true Name, 
he taught men to worship the Lord. 

To give salvation in the Kalyug Guru Nanak came. 

Note. — The above extracts, and several others from the 
book of Bhai Gurdas, may be seen in Malcolm s Sketch of the 
Sikhs, p. 152, &c . ; rendered, however, in a less literal manner 
than has here been attempted. 


The book contains forty chapters, written m different 
kinds of verse, and it is the repository of many stories about 
Nanak which the Sikhs delight to repeat. One of these is 
as follows : 


Nanak again went to Mecca ; blue clothing he wore, like 
Krishna; , ,, . 

A staff in his hand, a book by his side ; the pot, the cup, and 
the mat, he also took : , _ _ . 

He sat where the Pilgrims completed the filial act of then 

And when lieslept at night he lay with his feet towards the 

Jiwan struck him with his foot, saying, ‘ Ho ! wlmt infidel 

With his feet towards the Lord, like an evil doer? 

— Seizing him by the leg, he drew lnm aside; then Mecca 
also turned, and a miracle was declared. 

All were astonished, &c.> &c. 


(jura Gobvntfa mode of representing his Mission, {bum the 
Vichitr Nat ale , with an extract from the Twenty-four 
Incarnations, regarding the last Avatar and the succeed- 
ing Mihdi Mir.) 

Note. — The first four chapters are occupied with a mytho- 
logical account of the Sodhi and Bedl subdivisions of the 
Kshattriya race, the rulers of the Punjab at 
Kasfir, and the descendants of Lau and Ku«h tht »<>»« 
itam, who traced lus descent through Dasrath, Itaghu, 
Surah and others, to Katenin, a primaeval monarch, bo far 
as regards the present object, the contents may be summed 
up in the promise or prophecy, that in the Kalyug Nanak 
would bestow blessings on the Sfidhis, and would, on his 
fourth mortal appearance, become one of that tribe. 


4 Of. the translations given in Malcolm's tihficJi, p. 174, &o* 
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Chapter V (abstract),— The Brahmans began to follow 
the ways of Sudras, and Kshatt riya of Vaises, and, similarly, 
the Sudras did as Brahmans, and the Vaisas as Kshatt riyas. 
In the fullness of time Nanak came and established his own 
sect in the world. He died, but he was born again as Angud, 
and a third time as Amur Dfis, and at last, lie appeared as 
Itam Das, as had been declared, and the Guriiship beeame 
inherent in the Sodhis. Nanak thus put on oilier habili- 
ments, as one lamp is lighted at another. Apparently there 
■were four Gurus, but, in truth, in eaeh I wd.v there was the 
soul of Guru Nanak. When Ram Das departed, his son 
Arjfm became Guru, who was followed suecessively by 
Har Gobind, liar Itai, liar Kishau, and Tegh Bahadur! who 
gave Ills life for his faith in Delhi, having been put to death 
by the Muhammadans. 

Chapter VI (abstract).* In the Bhhn Khund, near the 
Seven Sring (or Peaks), wliere the Fundus exercised sove- 
reignty (the unembodied soul of) Guru Gobind Singh im- 
plored tlie Almighty, and beeame absorbed in the Divine 
essence (or obtained salvation without the necessity of 
again appearing on earth). Likewise the parents of the 
GurQ prayed to the Lord continually. God looked on them 
with favour, and (the soul of) Gobind was called from the 
Seven Peaks to become one of mankind. 

Then my wish was not to reappear, 

For my thoughts were bent upon the feet of the Almighty ; 
But God made known to me his desires. 

The Lord said, * When mankind was created, the Daituyas 
were sent fertile punishment of t he wicked, but t lie DaitaVas 
being strong, forgot me their God. Then the Devins were 
sent, but they caused themselves to be worshipped by men 
as Siva, and Briihma, and Vishnu. The Skills were after- 
wards born, but they, following different ways, established 
many seels. Afterwards Gorukhnuth appeared in the work!, 
and he, making many kings his disciples, established the 
sect of Joghis. Rfumimunl then came into the world, and 
lie established the sect of Buirfigis after bis own fashion. 
Muhadin (Muhammad) too was fjorn, and became lord of 
Arabia. lie established a sect, and required his followers 
to repeat his name. Thus, they who were sent to guide 
mankind, perversely adopted modes of their own, and 
misled the world. None taught the right way to tlu? igno- 
rant; wherefore thou, O Gobind! hast been called, that 
thou mayst propagate the worship of the One True God, 
and guide those who iiave lost, the road.’ lienee I, Gobind, 
have come into the world, and have established a seel, and 
have laid down Us customs ; but whosoever regards me as 
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the Lord shall be dashed into the pit of hell, for I am but 
as other men, a beholder of the wonders of creation. 

[Gobind goes on to declare that he regarded the religions 
of the Hindus and Muhammadans as naught ; that Jogi#, 
and the readers of Korans and Purans, were but deceivers ; 
that no faith was to be put in the worship of images and 
stones. All religions, lie says, had become corrupt ; the 
Sannyasi and Bpiragi equally showed the wrong way, and 
the modes of worship of Brahmans and Ksliattriyas and 
others were idle and vain. ‘'All shall pass into hell, for 
God is not in books and scriptures, but in humility and 
truthfulness.’ 

The subsequent chapters, to the 13th inclusive, relate the 
wars in which Gobind was engaged with the R&j&s of the 
hills and the imperial forces.] 

Chapter XIV (abstract). — O God ! thou who hast always 
preserved thy worshippers from evil, and hast inflicted 
punishment on the wicked ; who host regarded me as thy 
devoted slave and hast served me with ihine own hand, now 
all that I have beheld, and all thy glories which I have 
witnessed, will I faithfully relate. What I beheld in the 
former world, by the blessing of God will X make known. 
In all my undertakings the goodness of the Lord hath been 
showered upon me. Loll (iron) has been my preserver. 
Through the goodness of God have I been strong, and all 
that I have seen during the various ages will I put in a book ; 
everything shall be fully made known. 


Extract from the Ttvontyfour AvaUIrn 

Kalki (conclusion of). Kalki at last became strong and 
proud, and the Lord was displeased, and created another 
Being. Mihdi Mir was created, great and powerful, who 
destroyed Kalki, and became master of the world. All is in 
the hands of God. In this manner passed away the twenty- 
four manifestations, 

Mihdi Mir .- » fn such maimer was Kalki destroyed, but 
(hid manifests himself at all times, and at the end of the 
Kalyug, all will be his own. 1 When Mihdi Mir had vanquished 
the world he became raised up in his mind, ilc assumed to 
himself the erown of greatness and power, and all bowed to 
him. Ho regarded himself as supreme. He taught not of 
God, but eonsidered himself to be in all things and to exist 
everywhere. Then the Almighty seized the fool. God is One. 
lie is without a second. lie is everywhere, in the water ami 
under the earth. He who knows not the One God, will be 

1 JNflJ JOt, JOt mnnitn. 

B h 
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born again timcsdnnumcrable. in the end God took away 
the power of Mihdi Mir, and destroyed him utterly. 

A creeping worm did the Lord create ; 

By the car of Mihdi it went and stayed s 
The worm entered by his ear, 

And he was wholly subdued. 


APPENDIX XX 

THE ADMONITORY LETTERS OF NANAK TO THE FABU- 
LOUS MONARCH KARUN; AND THE PRESCRIPTIVE 
LETTERS OF GOBTND FOR THE GUIDANCE OF THE 
SIKHS 

Noth. — Two letters to Karim are attributed to NAnuk. 
The lirst is styled the * Nasihat Niinia \ or Letter of Admo- 
nition and Advice. The second is styled simply the * Reply 
of Nanak \ and professes to be spoken . Karim may possibly 
bo a corruption of Harun, the f Harun cl Ilaahid *of Euro- 
pean and Asiatic fame. Both compositions arc of course 
fabulous as regards Nanak, and appear to be the composi- 
tions of the commencement or middle of the last century. 

The two letters of Gohind are termed the fc Itahat Naina f 
and the ‘Tankini Naina % or the Letter of Rules and the 
Letter of Fines respectively; and while they arc adapted 
for general guidance, they profess to have been drawn up in 
reply to questions put by individuals, or for the satisfaction 
of particular inquirers* There is no evidence that they were 
composed by Gobind himself; but. they may be iu*l<i to 
represent his views and the principles of Sikhism, 

1. The Nattttial N<1 ma oj A 'flunk, or the Mter to Korun, the 

» . Prince, pimwitttg forty Capital (Wen repteninhetl 
eatmre . (Extracts from.) 

Alone man comes, alone he goes. 

When he departs naught will avail him (or heur him 
witness). 

When the reckoning is taken, what answer wilt he give? 

If then only he repents, he shall he punished. 


Karuu paid no devotions; he kept not faith : 

The work! exclaimed lie ruled not justly, 

lie wus called a Ruler, but lie governed not well, 
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For the pleasures of the world ensnared him. 

lit plundered the earth : hell-fire shall torment him. 


Man should do good, so that he he not ashamed, 
llopent — and oppress not. 

Otherwise hell-Ure shall seize thee, even in the grave. 


Holy men. Prophets, Shiihs, and Khilns, 

The mark of not one reinaineth in the world : 

For man is hut as the passing shade of the flying bird. 


Tliou rejoieest in thy Forty Treasures, 

See, oli people ! Karun utterly confounded. 

<) Xfinak ! pray unto God, and seek God as thy refuge. 


Si. The Reply of Xfinak to Karun, the fjord of Medina 

First, Xfinak went to Mecca ; 

Medina he afterwards visited. 

The lord of Mecca and Medina, 

Karun, he made his disciple. 

Wien Nanak was about to depart, 

Karun, the fortunate, thus spoke : 

Now thou art about to go. 

But when wilt thou return ¥ 

Then the Gurti thus answered : 

When I put on my tenth dress 
I shall be called Gobind Singh; 

Then shall all Singhs wear their hair ; 

They shall accept the * Pahal * of the two-edged dagger : 
Then shall the sect of the Khfilsa be established ; 

Then shall men exclaim, Victory, O Guru ! 1 
The four races shall become one and the same ; 

The five weapons shall be worn by all. 

In the Kalyug they shall array themselves in vestments of 
blue ; 

The name of the Khalsa shall be everywhere. 

In the time of Aurangzeb 
The wondrous Khalsa shall arise. 

Then shall battles be waged, 

Endless war shall ensue, 

And fighting shall follow year after year. 

They shall place the name of Gobind Singh in their hearts; 
Many heads shall be rendered up. 

And the empire of the Khalsa shall prevail. 

Bb2 
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First, the Punjab shall become the land of the Sikhs ; 
Then other countries shall be theirs ; 

Hindustan and the North shall be possessed by them ; 
Then the West shall bow to t hem. 

When they enter Khorasan, 

Kabul and Kandahar shall lie low. 

When Iran 1 has been laid prostrate, 

Mecca shall be beheld, 

And Medina shall be seized. 

Mighty shall be the rejoicing, 

And all shall exclaim, * Ilail, Guru ! ’ 

Unbelievers shall everywhere be destroyed ; 

The holy Khfilsa shall be exalted ; 

Beasts, and birds, and creeping tilings, shall tremble (in the 
presence of the Lord). 

Men and women shall everywhere call on God* 

The earth, the ocean, and the heavens, shall call on God. 
By calling on the Guru shall men be blessed. 

Kvery faith shall become of the Khfilsa ; 

No other religion will remain. 

6 Wtili Gurtt ’ shall everywhere be repeated. 

And Pain and Trouble shall depart. 

In the Kalyug shall the Kingdom be estsiblished 
Which Nanak received from the Lord. 

Worthless, I fall before God ; 

Nanak, the slave, cannot comprehend the ways of the Lord. 


3. The Unhat Ndma of Gtml UohiruL (Kxtraets from, and 
abstracts of portions.) 

Written for Danya! Udani, and repeated to Prohlatl Singh at 
Ajxshalrmgar (Nader on the < Jodavcry), 

The Gurii, being seated lit Apehnlmigur, snake to 1’ruhhld 
Singli, saying, that through the favour of Nilnnk then* was 
a sect or l'ailh in the world for which rules (rufml) should be 
established. 

A Sikh who puts a cap (topi)* on his head, shall die seven 
deaths of dropsy. 

Whosoever wears a thread round his neck is on the wav to 
damnation. 

1 Persia. 

a Referring jmrtieuhirly to Hindu AHeolun ; hut. j»'i'hu|iK, nltto to 
tho Midi um miulium, who formerly worn Hkull.eajm alone, uml now 
generally wind their 1 nrhmiM round a revering of the kind. The Sikh 
contempt for either kind of ‘ topi ’ him boon thrown into tlw ehede by 
their rcpugnnm-c, in emumon with nil other iudiiuw, to the Mn .iuii 
eap or hat. 
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[It is forbidden to take off the turban (pag) while eating, 
to have intercourse with Minas, Massandis, and Kurimars 
(children slayers), and to play at chess with women. 

No prayers are to be offered up without using the name of 
the Guru, and he who heeds not the Guru, and serves not 
the disciples faithfully, is a Mlechh indeed. 

A Sikh who does not acknowledge the Hhkamnama 
(requisition for benevolences or contributions) of the Guru 
shall fall under displeasure.] 

First the Gurfi (Granth or Book) and Khalsa, which I have 
placed in the world, 

Whosoever denies or betrays either shall be driven forth and 
dashed into hell. 

[It is forbidden to wear clothing dyed with safflower (i.e. 
of a 6 Suhi 5 colour), to wear charms on the head, to break 
the fast without reciting the Jap (the prayer of Nanak), to 
neglect reading prayers in the morning, to take the evening 
meal without reciting the Rah Ras, to leave Akal Purukh 
(the Timeless Being) and worship other Gods, to worship 
stones, to make obeisance to any not a Sikh, to forget the 
Granth , and to deceive the Khalsa. 

All Hukamnamas (calls for tithes or contributions) given 
by the posterity of Nanak, of Angad, and of Amar Das, 
shall be heeded as his own : whosoever disregards them shall 
perish. 

The things which he' had placed in the world (viz., the 
Granth and the Khalsa) are to be worshipped. Strange 
Gods are not to be heeded, and the Sikh who forsakes his 
faith shall be punished in the world to come. 

He who worships graves and dead men (‘ gor ’ and 6 murri 

temples (mosques) or stones (images), is not a Sikh. 

The Sikh who makes obeisance or bows down to the wearer 
of a cap (topi) is a resident of hell.] 

Consider the Khalsa as the Guru, as the very embodiment 
of the Guru : 

He who wishes to see the Guru will find him in the Khalsa. 

[Trust not Jogi or Turks. Remember the writings of the 
Guru only. Regard not the six Darsans (or systems of 
faith or speculation). Without the Guru, all Deities are as 
naught. The Image of the Almighty is the visible body 
(pragat deh) of the immortal Khalsa (Akal). The Khalsa is 
everything, other divinities are as sand, which slips through 
the fingers. By the order of God the Panth (or sect) of Sikhs 
has been established. All Sikhs must believe the Guru and 
the Granth . They should bow to the Granth alone. All 
prayers save the prayers of the Guru are idle and vain. 
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He who gives the 1 * * 4 PShal ’ to another shall reap innumer- 
able blessings. He who instructs in the prayers and scrip- 
tures of the Guriis shall attain salvation. Gobind will 
reverence the Sikh who chafes the hands ami the feet of the 
wearied Sikh traveller. The Sikh who gives fond to other 
Sikhs, on him will the Guru look with favour. 

Delivered on Thursday the 5th day of t lit** dark phase 
of the Moon of Magh in the Samhat year 1752 (beginning 
of a.d. 1696). He who heeds these injunctions is a Sikh of 
Guru Gobind Singh. The orders of the Guru are ns himself. 
Depend on God.] 


4. The Tankha Nfima, or Letter of Fine# or Restrictions on 
Sikhs. (Abstract of.) 

Written in reply to the question of Ulmi Xnnd Lai. w ho had usked 
Guru Gobind wlmt it was proper for a Sikh to do, and wlmt to 
refrain from. 

Nand Lai asked, <fce. : and the Guru replied that such 
were to be the acts of the Sikhs. A Sikh should set ids heart 
on God, on charity, and on purity (Kiln i, Dan, Ishimn), 
He who in the morning does not repair to some temple, or 
visit some holy man, is greatly to blame. He who does not 
allow the poor a place (in his heart) is to blame. Without 
the favour of God nothing can be accomplished. He who 
bows his head (i.e. humbles himself) afler having offered 
up prayers is a man of holiness. Charity (Karah Prnsttd, 
i.e. food) should be distributed in singleness of mind to all 
comers equally. Prasad should be prepared of equal parts 
of flour, sugar, and butter. The preparer slum Id first bathe, 
and while cooking it he should repeat 4 Wall (iurfl ’ con- 
tinually. When ready, the food should be put on a round 
place. 

The Sikh who wears the (written) charms of the Turks, or 
who touches iron with his feet, is to be condemned. He 
who wears clothing dyed with safflower (of the colour called 
Suhi), and he who takes snuff (nasw&r), is to be condemned.* 

He who looks lustfully upon the mother or sister of one of 
the brethren — he who does not bestow his daughter becom- 
ingly m marriage — he who takes to himself the projiertv of 
a sister or daughter— he who wears not iron in some shape 
—he who robs or oppresses the poor, and he who makes 
obeisance to a Turk, is to be punished. 

1 This is the only recorded prohibition against tobacco, to refrain 

fro . m ^u ic , h in ovory 8hapo “ now a rule * The Afghans of Peshawar 

and Kabul continue to take snuff, a practice but little known to Urn 

Indians. 
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A Sikh should comb his locks, and fold and unfold his 
turban twice a day. Twice also should he wash his 
mouth. 

One tenth of all goods should be given (in charity) in the 
name of the GurQ. 

Sikhs should bathe in cold water : they should not break 
their fast until they have repeated the Jap. In the morning 
Jap, in the evening, Rah Ras, and before retiring to rest, 
Sohila should always be repeated. 

No Sikh should speak false of his neighbour. Promises 
should be carefully fulfilled. 

No Sikh should eat flesh from the hands of the Turks. 

A Sikh should not delight in women, nor give himself up 
to them. 

The Sikh who calls himself a Sadh (or Holy man) should 
act in strict accordance with his professions. 

A journey should not be undertaken, nor should business 
be set about, nor should food be eaten, without first remem- 
bering or calling on God. 

A Sikh should enjoy the society of his own wife only, lie 
should not desire; other women. 

He who secs a poor man and gives him not something, 
shall not behold the presence of God. 

He who neglects to pray, or who abuses the; holy, or who 
gambles, or who listens to those who speak evil of the Gurus, 
Is no Sikh. 

Daily, some portion of what is gained is to be set aside in 
the name of the Lord, but all business must be carried on 
in sincerity and truth. 

Flame should not be extinguished with the breath, nor 
should lire be put out with water, a portion of which has 
been drunk. 

Before meals the name of the Guru should be repeated. 
The society of prostitutes is to be avoided, nor is adultery 
to be committed with the wife of another. The Gurtt is not 
to be forsaken, and others followed. No Sikh should expose 
his person ; he should not bathe in a state of nudity, nor 
when distributing food should he be naked . 1 * llis head 
should always be covered. 

He is of the KMlsa, 

Who speaks evil to none, 

Who combats in the van, 

Who gives in charity, 

Who slays a Kh&n, 

Who subdues his passions, 

Who bums the 4 Karins y 

1 The practices of many Hindu ascetics are mainly aimed ni. 

* i.o. who despises the ceremonial forms of the BriihmuiiH. 
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Who does not yield to superstitions, 1 
Who is awake day and night, 

Who delights in the sayings of the Gurus, 

And who never fears, although often overcome. 
Considering all as created by the Lord, 

Give offence to none, otherwise the Lord will Himself be 
offended. 

He is of the Khalsa, 

Who protects the poor, 

Who combats evil, 

Who remembers God, 

Who achieves greatness, 2 
Who is intent upon the Lord, 

Who is wholly unfettered. 

Who mounts the war horse, 

Who is ever waging battle. 

Who is continually armed, 

Who slays the Turks, 

Who extends the faith, 

And who gives his head with what is upon it. 

The name of God shall be proclaimed ; 

No one shall speak against Him ; 

The rivers and the mountains shall remember Him ; 

All who call upon Ilim shall be saved. 

0 Nand Lai ! attend to wiiaL is said ; 

My own rule will I establish, 

The four races shall be one, 

1 will cause all to repeat the prayer of 1 With Guru 

The Sikhs of Gobind shall bestride horses, and hour hawks 
upon their hands, 

The Turks who behold them shall fly, 

One shall combat a multitude, 

And the Sikh who thus perishes shall be blessed for ever. 

At the doorway of a Sikh shall wait elephants caparisoned, 
And horsemen with spears, and there shall be music over his 
gateway. 

When myriads of matches bum together, 

Then shall the Khalsa conquer East and West. 

The Khalsa shall rule ; none can resist : 

The rebellious shall be destroyed, and the obedient shall 
have favours heaped upon them. 

Hindi Aan, said to correspond with the moaning of the Arabic 
Aar — one who does not ailoot to ho in any way protected by saint h 
or others. The same term is applied to the brotherhood or mutual 
dependence of a chief and his followers, 

2 Literally, who resides in state, 
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A LIST OP SOME SIKH SECTS OH DENOMINATIONS 

(In which, however, Homo Names or Titles not properly distinctive) 
an Order are also inserted) 

1st. Udasi , — Founded by Sri Cham I, a son of Nanak. 
The Tdasis were rejected by Amar Das, as not being 
genuine Sikhs. 

2nd. BcdL — Founded by Lakshmi Das, another son of 
Nanak. 

3rd. Tehun . — Founded by Guru Angad. 

4th. Bh alia . — Founded by Guru Amar Das. 

5th. SOdhi , — Founded by Guru Ram Das. 

Noth. — The Bedis, Tihans, Blmllas, and Sodhis are rather 
Silchs of the subdivisions of Kshattriyas, so called (i.e. of 
the tribes of certain Gums), than distinct sects. 

Oth. Ham miy a, seeoders who adhered to Ram Uai when 
Tcgh Bahadur became Guru. They have a considerable 
establishment in the Lower Himalayas, near llardwur. 

7th. Banda-Panthi, i.e. of the sect of Banda, who suc- 
ceeded Gobind as a temporal leader. 

8tli. Masandi . — Masand is simply the name of a sub- 
division of the Kshattriya race ; but it is also specially 
applied to the followers of thorn* who resisted Gobind ; some 
say as adherents of ltam JLlai, and others as instigators of 
Hit* GuriFs son to opposition. The more common story, 
however, is tiiat the Masands were the hereditary stewards 
of the household of the several Gurfis, and that they became 
proud and dissipated, but nevertheless arrogated sanctity 
to themselves, and personally ill-used many Sikhs for not 
deferring to them ; whereupon Gobind, regarding them as 
irreclaimable, expelled them all except two or three. 

Oth. liangrheia, — Converts of the Sweeper and some oilier 
inferior castes am so called, (See note 4, p. 71 , ante,) 

10th. ItarndM* i.e. Ran or Uai Dasi.—Slkhs of the class 
of (Jhamilrs, or leather-dressers, and who trace to the Rao 
Das, or Rai DUh, whose writings are inserted in the Granth , 

11th. Mazhabi ,— Converts from Muhammadanism an* so 
called. 

12tli. Aknli . — Worshippers of Akal (God), the most 
eminent of the orders of Purists or Ascetics. 

13th. Nihang . — The naked, or pure. 

14th. Nirmale^ Tlxit sinless. One who has acquired 
this title usually administers the P&hal to others. 
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15th. Gyani . — The wise, or perfect. A term sometimes 
applied to Sikhs who are at once learned and pious. 

16th. Suthra Shahi . — The true, or pure : said to have 
been founded by one Sucha, a Brahman. (See ante, note 2, 

p. 62.) 

17th. Suchidari . — Likewise the true, or pure : the 
founder not ascertained. 

18th. Bhai. — Literally, brother. The ordinary title of 
all Sikhs who have acquired a name for holiness ; and it 
is scarcely the distinctive title of a sect, or even of an order. 

To these may perhaps be added bodies of men who attach 
themselves to particular temples, or who claim to have been 
founded by particular disciples of eminence, or by followers 
who obtained any distinctive title from a Gurfi. Thus 
some claim to represent Ram Das, the companion of Nannk, 
who lived till the time of Arjfin, and who obtained the title 
'of ‘ Budha % or Ancient. Also many hereditary musicians 
call themselves Rababi Sikhs , from the Kabuli, or particular 
instrument on which they play ; and these affect to regard 
Mardana, the companion or Nanak, as their founder. < )t hers 
are called Diwane , or the Simple or Mad, from one assiduous 
as a collector of the contributions of the faithful for the. 
service of the Gurus, and who, while so employed, placed 
a peacock’s feather in his turban. Another class is culled 
Musaddi (or, perhaps, Mutasaddi, i.e. the clerk or writer 
order), and it is -stated to be composed of devotees of the 
Muhammadan religion, who have adopted the "dap’ of 
Nanalc as their rule of faith. The Mtisuddis are further 
said to have Axed abodes in the countries westward of 
the Indus. 
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Si'iCnantl 
(‘ t’dam ’). 


LukHluni Pas 

Descendant h at 
N.lnak’s 
* Pehra *, on 
thi k Ravi. 


Angad. I (2) 


Dfitu 

(‘ Tikans ’). 
Peace ndanhs 
near Khadur. 


GENEALOGIGi j TAJBLE OF THE GURCS. 


Amar Das. (3) 


Note. The names of the Gurus are in- 
cluded in rectangles of continuous linaa • and 
the pretenders to apostolical succession to the 
present time are shown in rectangles of waved 


Mohrec 
(‘ BhcUas 
Descendants 
near Goindwal. 


Bh5ni 

(Daughter). 


=p 1 m Das- (4) 


OJ the « jSodhi 3 
tribt married the 
dau£ *sr o£ Amar 
DaJ 


(0) Arjfm 


Pirthi Chand. 


Mahade* 


liar Uobmd. 


(rimiitfa. 'IVgh Hahaclui'. (0) Mural. Singh. Ani Rai. Alai Rai, 


Meharban. 


(?J | liar itui. 


DUlmml. 


iWm iiat, liar Kfelmn. (H) J’ahAr ('hand. 


Oobind Singh. (10) 


Ajll. Singh. Jugliar Singh. Retell Sin i. Zorawlr Singh. 


NirJtmDftN, illmpu. 

Dhanpat. 

(luiaij Singh. 

Miulhit Singh. 
Alive 18 hi 
Of Knrtftrpur, 
near JuUunHur. 


Dlilp Ghand. 


jGrulab Rai. } Han Singh. 


Kurun Mull. Harp. Chatarbhi 

Descendants Descendants 

at Batala. Koihawala , i 

Sirhind, 

Har Gopal. 


TilukS gh. 


Nahar Singh. Uda Singh. Khem Singh. 

i Z i 


l Suraj Singh. » 

/ > 


Jai Singh. 


Ultam Singh. 


Didar Singh. / \ Diwan Singh. \ Kartar Singh. 


Alive 1846. 


Brij Indar Singh. 

Of Anandpur-MaJchawal. 


Shaxna. Jiwan. 


Har Suhai. 

Of Kot Ear Suhai , 
south of Ferozepore. 
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APPENDIX XXIII 

the TREATY WITH LAHORE OE 1800 

Treaty of Friendship and Unity between the Honourable East 
India Company and the Sardars Ranjit Singh and Fateh 
Singh. (1st January 1800.) 

Sardar Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh have con- 
sented to the following articles of agreement, concluded 
by Lieutenant-Colonel John Malcolm, under the special 
Authority of the Right Honourable Lord Lake, himself duly 
Authorised by the Honourable Sir George Hilaro Barlow, 
Bart., Governor-General, and Sardar Fateh Singh, as 
principal on the part of himself, and plenipotentiary on 
the part, of Ranjit Singh : 

Article 1. — Sardar Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwnlia, hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Rao 
llolkar to remove with his army to the distance of thirty 
cows from Amritsar immediately, and will never hereafter 
hold any further connexion with him, or aid or assist him 
with troop#, or in any other manner whatever ; and they 
further agree that they will not in any way molest such of 
Jaswant Rao Ilolkar’s followers or troops as are desirous of 
returning to their homes in the Deccan, but, on the contrary, 
will render them every assistance in their power for carrying 
Huoh intention into execution. 

Art iele 2. — The British Government hereby agrees, that 
in ease a pacification should not be effected between that 
Government and Jaswant R&o Holkar, the British army 
Khali move from its present encampment, on the banks of 
the river Biah, as soon as Jaswant Rao Holkar aforesaid 
Khali have marched his army to the distance of thirty coss 
from Amritsar; and that, in any treaty which may here- 
after be concluded between the British Government and 
Jaswant Rfio Holkar, it shall be stipulated that, immediately 
after the conclusion of the said treaty, Holkar shall evacuate 
the territories of the Sikhs, and march towards his own, and 
that he shall in no way whatever injure or destroy such parts 
of the Sikh country as may lie in his route. The British 
fJovernmctnt further agrees that, as long as the said Chief- 
tains, Runjjrt Singh and Fateh Singh, abstain from holding 
any friendly connexion with the enemies of that Government, 
or from committing any act of hostility on their own parts 
against the said Government, the British armies shall never 
cut er the territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British 
Government form any plans for the seizure or sequestration 
of their possessions or property. 

Dated 1st January 1806- 
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SIR DAVID OCHTERLONrS PROCLAMATION OP IN0» 

Precept or l Ittila Nama inuler the Seal of Central St. Leger y 
and under the Seal and Signature of Colonel Ochtertony ; 
written the Oth of February 1800, corresponding to the 
23 rd 7A Hijeh, 1223, IlijrL 

Tm British army having encamped near the frontiers of 
the Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, it has been thought proper to 
signify the pleasure of the British Government, by means of 
this precept, in order to make all the Chiefs of the Malmr&ju 
acquainted with the sentiments of the British Government, 
winch have solely for their object and aim to confirm the 
friendship with the Maharaja, and to prevent any injury to 
his country, the preservation of friendship between the two 
States depending on particular conditions which arc hereby 
detailed. 

The Thanas in the fortress of Kharar, Khfinpur, and 
other places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been 
placed in the hands of the dependants of the Mahflrftja, 
shall be rami, and the same places restored to their ancient 
possessors. 

The force of cavalry and infantry which may have crossed 
to this side of the Sutlej must be recalled to the other side, 
to the country of the Mahuriijft. 

The troops stationed at the Ghat of Philiuur must march 
thence, and depart to the other side of the river as described, 
and in future the troops of the Maharaja shall never advance 
into the country of the Chiefs situated on this side of the 
river, who have called in for their security and protection 
Thiinas of the British Government ; but if in the maimer 
that the British have placed Thanas of moderate number on 
this side of the Sutlej, if in like manner a small force by way 
of Thftna be stutioned at the Ghat of Phiflaur, it will not 
be objected to. 

If the Mahiiriijfi persevere in the fulfilment of the above 
stipulations, which he so repeatedly professed to do in 
presence of Mr, Metcalfe, such fulfilment will confirm the 
mutual friendship. In case of non-compliance with these 
stipulations, then shall it be plain that the Mahilrftjii has no 
regard for the friendship of the British, but, on the contrary, 
resolves on enmity. In such case the victorious British 
army shall commence every mode of defence, 

The communication of this precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to know 
those of the Mahflnljit. The British arc confident that the 
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Maharaja will consider the contents of this precept as 
abounding to his real advantage, and as affording a con- 
spicuous proof of their friendship ; that with their capacity 
for war, they are also intent on peace. 

Note. — The recorded translation of this document has boon pre- 
served, although somewhat defective in stylo. 


APPENDIX XXV 

THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OF 1809 

Treaty between the British Government and the Rajd of Lahore . 

(Dated 25th April 1809.) 

Whereas certain differences which had arisen between 
the British Government and the Raja of Lahore have been 
happily and amicably adjusted ; and both parties being 
anxious to maintain relations of perfect amity and concord, 
the following articles of treaty, which shall be binding on 
the heirs and successors of the two parties, have been con- 
cluded by the Raja Ranjit Singh in person, and by the 
agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the part of the British 
Government. 

Article 1. — Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : the latter 
shall be considered, with respect to the former, to be on the 
footing of the most favoured powers, and the British Govern- 
ment will have no concern with the territories and subjects 
of the Raja to the northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The Raja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej more 
troops than are necessary for the internal duties of that 
territory, nor commit or suffer any encroachments on the 
jiossessions or rights of the Chiefs in its vicinity. 

Article 8. — In the event of a violation of any of the pre- 
ceding articles, or of a departure from the rules of friend- 
ship, this treaty shall be considered null and void. 

■ Article 4. — This treaty, consisting of four articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th day of 
April 1809, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Raja of 
Lahore a copy of the same in English and Persian, under 
his seal and signature ; and the Raja has delivered another 
copy of the same under his seal and signature, and Mr. C. T, 
Metcalfe engages to procure within the space of two months 
a copy of the same, duly ratified by the Right Honourable 
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the Governor-General in Council on the receipt of which by 
the Raj&, the present treaty shall be deemed complete and 
binding on both parties, and the copy of it now delivered to 
the Raja shall be returned. 


APPENDIX XXVI 

PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO OW-SUTLKJ STATUS 
AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated 1801)) 

Translation of an 6 Ittila Noma % addressed to the Chiefs of 
the Country of Malwd and Sirhind , on this Side of the 
River Sutlej . (3rd May 1809.) 

It is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the 
existence of yesterday, that the marching of a detachment, 
of British troops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely 
at the application and earnest entreaty of the several Chief#, 
and originated solely from friendly considerations in the 
British Government, to preserve them in their possessions 
and independence. A treaty having been concluded, on" the 
25th of April 1809, between Mr. Metcalfe on the part of the 
British Government, and Maharaja Ranjit Singh, agreeably 
to the orders of the Right Honourable the Governor- Genera) 
in Council, I have the pleasure of publishing, for the satis- 
faction of the Chiefs of the country of Mfilwii and Sirhind, 
the pleasure and resolutions of the British Government, as 
contained in the seven following articles : 

Article 1. — The country of the Chiefs of M&lwii aiul 
Sirhind having entered under the British protection, they 
shall in future be secured from the authority amt inHuenee 
of MahSraja Ranjit Singh, conformably to the terms of (he 
treaty. 

Article 2. — All the country of the Chiefs thus taken under 
protection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute to 
the British Government. 

Article 3. — The Chiefs shall remain in the full exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the British . 
protection. 

Article 4. — Should a British force, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to march through the country of the 
said Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief 
shall, within his own possessions, assist and furnish, to the 
full of his power, such force with supplies of grain and other 
necessaries winch may he demanded. 
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Article 5. — Should an enemy approach from any quarter, 
for the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and 
mutual interest require that the Chiefs join the British army 
with all their force, and, exerting themselves in expelling 
the enemy, act under discipline and proper obedience. 

Article 6. — All European articles brought by merchants 
from the eastern districts, for the use of the army, shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Thanedars and Sardars of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation or the demand of duty. 

Article 7. — All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, 
the bringers of which being provided with sealed 6 Rahdaris ’ 
from the Resident at Delhi, or ofliccr commanding at Sirhind, 
shall be allowed to pass through the country of the said 
Chiefs without molestation or the demand of duty. 


APPENDIX XXVII 

PROCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated 1811) 

For the Information and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of 
the Plains between the Sutlej and Jumna . (22nd August, 
1811.) 

On the 3rd of May 1809 an e Ittila Numa’ comprised of 
seven articles, was issued by the orders of the British 
Government, purporting that the country of the Sardars 
of Sirhind and Malwa having come under their protection, 
RSjfi Hanjlt Singh, agreeably to treaty, had no concern 
with the possessions of the above Sardars ; That the 
British Government had no intention of claiming Peshkashs 
or Nazarana, and that they should continue in the full 
control and enjoyment of their respective possessions : 
The publication of the above e Ittila Nama • was intended 
to afford every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection 
of the country was the sole object, that they had no inten- 
tion of control, and that those having possessions should 
remain in full and complete enjoyment thereof.. 

Whereas several Zamindars and other subjects of the 
Chiefs of this country have preferred complaints, to the 
officers of the British Government, who, having in view 
the tenor of the above * Ittila Naina % have not attended, 
and will not in future pay attention to them ; for instance, 
on the 15th of June 1811, Dilawar All Khan of Samanii 
complained to the Resident of Delhi against the oflicers of 
naja Sahib Singh for jewels and other property said to have 
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been seized by them, who, in reply, observed that the 
6 Kasha of Humana being in the Amuldari of Raja Salii!> 
Singh, his complaint, should be made to him ' ; and also, 
on the 12th of July 1811, Dasmmdhn Singh and Gurmukh 
Singh complained to Colonel Oehterlnny, Agent to lh<* 
GovernoT-Gencral, against Sardar Clmrut Singh, for their 
shares of property, &c% ; and, in reply, it, was written on 
the hack of their ar/J, * that since, during the period of three 
years, no claim was preferred against Clmrut Singh by any 
of his brothers, nor even the name of any cut-partner men- 
tioned ; and since it- was advertised in the 4 Ittila Naum * 
delivered lo the Haidars, that every Chief should remain in 
the quiet and full enjoyment of his domains, the* petition 
could not be attended to,' - the insertion of these answers 
to complaints is intended as example's, and also that it may 
be impressed on the minds of every ftumitidnr and other 
subject, that, (he attainment of justice is to be expected 
from their respective Chiefs only, that they may not, in the 
smallest degree, swerve from the observation of subordina- 
tion,— It is, therefore, highly incumbent upon the Kfijits 
and other Haidars of this side of the river Sutlej, that they 
explain this to their respective subjects, unci court their 
confidence, that it may be clear to them, that complaints 
to the officers of the British Government will be of no avail, 
and that they consider their respective Sardars us the source 
of justice, and that, oft heir free will and accord, they obsme 
uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is 
not the intention of the British Government to interfere in 
the possessions of the Sardars of this country, it is neverthe- 
less, for the purpose of meliorating the condition of tin* com- 
munity, particularly necessary to give genera! information, 
that several Sardars have, since the last incursion of Rftjft 
ltanjTt Singh, wrest ed the estates of others, and depmed 
them of their lawful possessions, and that in the restoration, 
they have used delays until detachments of the British army 
have been sent to effect restitution, as in the ease of tlm 
Itanl of Tirah, the Sikhs of Chuliun, the Tnlukus of Karuulc 
and (Jhehloundy, and the village of Chiba ; anti the reason 
of such delays and evasions can only be attributed to the 
temporary enjoyment of the revenues, and subjecting the 
owners to irremediable losses, It is, therefore, by order of 
the British Government, hereby proclaimed tlmt if any on<* 
of the Sardars or ot tiers has forcibly taken possession of tin* 
estates of others, or otherwise injured the lawful owner*, 
it is necessary that, before the occurrence of any complaint, 
the proprietor should be satisfied, ami by no mruim to defer 
the restoration of the property, in which, however, should 
delays be made, and the interference of the British authority 
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become requisite, the revenues of the estate from the date 
of ejection of the lawful proprietor, together with whatever 
other losses the inhabitants of that place may sustain from 
the march of troops, shall without scruple ‘be demanded 
from the offending party ; and for disobedience of the 
present orders, a penalty, according to the circumstances of 
the ease and of the offender, shall be levied, agreeably to 
the decision of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XXVIII 

INDUS NAVIGATION TREATY OK IH3& 

Articles of a Convention established between the Honourable 
the blast India Company , and his Highness the Muhdrdja 
RanjU Singh, the Ruler of the Punjab , for the opening of 
the Navigation of the Rivers Indus and Sutlej . (Originally 
drafted 20th December 1832.) 

Bv the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble lies of friendship existing between the Honour- 
able the East India Company and his Highness the Mahfirajfi 
RanjTt Singh, founded on the auspicious treaty formerly 
concluded by Sir T. (!. Meloaife, Bart., and since confirmed 
in the written pledge of sincere amity presented by the 
Right Honourable Lord W. G. Bent inch, G.C.B. and G.C.1L, 
Go vernor-General of British India, at. the meeting at Rfipar, 
are, like the sun, clear and manifest to the whole world, unci 
will continue unimpaired, and increasing in strength from 
generation to generation -By virtue of these ilrmly 
established bonds of friendship, since the opening of the 
navigation of the rivers Indus proper (i. e. Indus below 
the confluence of the Panjnad) and Sutlej (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote 
the general interests of commerce), —has lately been effected 
through the agency of Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent 
at Ludhiana, deputed by the Right Honourable the Gover- 
nor-General for that purpose. The following Articles, 
explanatory of the conditions by which the said navigation 
is to be regulated, as concerns the nomination of officers, 
the mode of collecting the duties, ami the protection of the 
trade by that route, have, been framed, in order that the 
officers of the two States employed in their execution may 
act accordingly : 

Article 1. — The provisions of the existing treaty relative 
to the right bank of the river Sutlej mid all its stipulations, 
together with the contents of the friendly pledge already 

0 is 
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mentioned, shall remain binding' and a strict regard In 
preserve the relations of friendship between the two Slides 
shall be the ruling principle of action. In accordance with 
that treaty, the Honourable Company has not, nor will base 
any concern with the right bank of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2. — The tariff which is to 1m- established for I In- 
line of navigation in question is intended to apply c\c1um\ ely 
to the passage of inerehandise bv that mule, and not to 
interfere with the transit duties levied on goods proceeding 
from one bank of the river to tin* other, nor with the places 
fixed for their collection : they are to remain ns heretofore. 

Article 3.— Merchants frequenting the same route, while 
within the limits of the Maharaja's government, arc required 
to show a due regard to his authority, as is done by merchant s 
generally, and not to commit, any acts offensive to the ei\i! 
and religious institutions of the Sikhs. 

Article 4. -Any one purposing to go the said mult* will 
intimate his intention to the agent of either State, and apply 
for a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid down : lm\ ing 
obtained which, he may proceed on Ids journey. The mer- 
chants eonyag from Amritsar, and other parts on the right 
bank of thcnrlver Sutlej, are to intimate their intentions to 
the agent of the Maharaju, at Harike, or other appointed 
places, and obtain a passport through him ; and merchants 
coming from Hindustan, or other pari s on the left hank of 
the river Sutlej, will intimate Ihcir intentions lo the Honour 
able Company's agent, and obtain a passport through him. 
As foreigners, and Hindustanis, and Sardarsof Hie protected 
Sikh States and elsewhere, art* not in tin* habit of crossing 
the Sutlej without a passport from the MahurajiVs ollicers, 
it is expected that such persons will hereafter also conform 
to the same rule, and not; cross without the usual passports. 

Article 15.— A tariff slmll la* established exhibiting the 
rate of duties leviable on each description of merchandise, 
which, after having been approved by both (JovcrnmcuN 
is lo be the standard by which the superintendents and 
collectors of customs are lo he guided. 

Article Merchants an- invited to adopt the new route 
with perfect confidence : no one shall In* suffered to molest 
them or unnecessarily impede their progress, can* being 
taken that they are only detained for tin* collection of the 
duties, in the manner stipulated, at the established stations, 

Article 7. -Tin- officers who arc lo be entrusted with flic 
collection of the duties and examination of the goods on the 
right bank of the river shall be stationed at Millmnkot and 
Harike; at no oilier places hut these two slmll boats in 
transit on the river be liable to examination or stoppage. 
When the persons in charge of bouts stop of I heir own accord 
to take in or give out cargo, the goods will be liublc to the 
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local transit. duty of the Maharaja's government., previously 
to their being landed, as provided in Article 2. The superin- 
tendent stationed at Mitlmnkot, having examined the cargo, 
will levy the established duty, and grant a passport, with 
a written account, of the cargo and freight. On the arrival 
of the boat at Karike, the superintendent of that station 
will compare the passport with the cargo; and whatever 
goods are found in excess will he liable to the payment of 
the established duty, while the rest, having already paid 
duty at JVlithankot, will pass on free. The same rule shall 
l)e Observed in respect to merchandise conveyed from 
llarike by the way of Mu* rivers towards Sind, that what- 
ever may* be fixed as the share, of duties on the right bank 
of the river Sutlej, in right of the Maharaja’s own dominions 
and of those in allegiance to him, the Maharaja's officers will 
coital it at the places appointed. With regard to the security 
and safety of merchants who may adopt this route, the 
Maharaja’s officers shall afford them every protection in 
their power: and merchants, on halting for the night on 
either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to 
the treaty of friendship which exists between the two States, 
to give notice, and to show their passport to tin* Thanedar, 
or officers in authority at the place, and request protection 
for themselves: if, notwithstanding this precaution, loss 
should at any time occur, a strict inquiry will be made, and 
reclamation sought from those who are blameable. The 
article's of the present treaty for opening the navigation 
of the rivers above mentioned, having, agreeably to sub- 
sisting relations, been approved by the Iiight Honourable 
the Governor-General, shall be carried into execution 
accordingly. 

Dated at Lai tore the 2Mfh of December 1832. 

(Seal and signature at the lop.] 


APPKNWX XXIX 

SUIM'LKMHNTARY INDUS NAVIGATION Tit MAT V UP 1 834 

Draft af a Supplementary Treaty between the Hritinh Uttwm* 
-meat amt Mahflrfljfl tianjtt Singh for entail inking a Tall 
on the Intlm. (2Mh November 1834.) 

In conformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, 
as established and confirmed by former treaties, between 
the Honourable the Hast India Company and his Highness 
Maharaja Itanjit Singh ; and whereas in the 5th article of 
the treaty concluded at Lahore on the 28th day of December 

(1C 2 
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1832, it was stipulated that a moderate scale of duties 
should be fixed by the two Governments in concert, to be 
levied on all merchandise on transit up and down the rivers 
Indus and Sutlej ; the said Governments, being now* of 
opinion that, owing to the inexperience of the people of 
these countries in such matters, the mode of levying duties 
then proposed (viz. on the value and quantity of goods) 
could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings and 
reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these results, 
determined to substitute a Loll, which shall he levied on all 
boats, with whatever merchandise laden. The following 
articles have therefore been adopted as supplementary to 
the former treaty; and, in conformity with them, each 
Government engages that the toll shall be levied, and its 
amount neither be increased nor diminished except by 
mutual consent. 

Article 1* — A toll of 570 Its, shall be levied on all Ixmts 
laden with merchandise in transit on the rivers Indus and 
Sutlej between the sea and Rupar, without reference to 
their size, or to the weight or value of their cargo ; the nl>ove 
toll to be divided among the different Stutes in proportion 
to the extent of territory which they possess on the Imnks 
of these rivers. 

Article 2. — The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of 
these rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be 
levied opposite to Mithankot on boats coming from the sea 
towards Rupar, and in the vicinity of llurike-Puttun on 
boats going from Hfipur towards tint sea, and at. no other 
place : — 

In right of territory on the. In right of territory on the 
right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers 

Indus and Sutlej, 155 Rs. Indus and Sutlej, the Mu* 

4 ans. huroju'H share, of 07 Kh. 

15 ans. fipie. 

Article 3. — In order to facilitate the realization of the 
toll due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and 
satisfactory adjustment of any disputes which may arise 
connected with the safety of the navigation and the welfare 
of the trade by the new route, a British officer will reside 
opposite to Mithankot., and a native agent on the part, of 
the British Government opposite to Uarike*I > attan* These 
officers will be subject to the orders of the British agent at 
Ludhiana ; and the agents who may be appointed to reside 
at those places on the part of the other States concerned 
in the navigation, viz. Buhhwulpur and Sind, toget her with 
those of Lahore, will co-operaLe with them in the execution 
of their duties. 
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Article 4.— In order to guard against imposition on the 
part of merchants in making false complaints of being 
plundered of property which formed no part of their cargoes, 
they arc required, when taking out their passports, to pro- 
duce an invoice of their cargo, which being duly authenti- 
cated, a copy of it will be annexed to their passports ; and 
wherever their boats may be brought to for the night, they 
arc required to give immediate notice to the Thancdars or 
ofllccrs of the place, and to request protection for themselves, 
at the same time showing the passports they may have 
received at Mitlmnkot or liar ike, as the ease may be. 

Article 5. — Such parts of the 5th, 7th, 0th, and 10th 
articles of the treaty of the 20th of December 1832 as have 
reference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity of 
merchandise, and to the mode of its collection, are hereby 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their 
place, agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble 
the toll will he levied. 

jV.H.-A distribution of the shares due to the British 
protected Stales and the feudatories of the Maharaja on the 
left hank of the Sutlej will be determined hereafter. 


APPENDIX XXX 

THK TltlPABTITK TKKATY WITH IlANJtT NINdll AND 
SKI All Nil IMA OK l m 

Treaty of Alliance and Friendship between Maharaja It an jit 
Simh and Shah ShujdrinUMulkn with the approbation of 
ana in concert with the British Government, 

(Done at Lahore, 20th June 1838, signed at 
Simla, 25th June 1838.) 

VV uk iik ah a treaty was formerly concluded between 
Malulrtljil Kanjlt Singh and Slilili ShujiVul-Mulk, consisting 
of fourteen articles, exclusive of the preamble and l ho con- 
clusion i And whereas the execution of the provisions of 
the said treaty was suspended for certain reasons : And 
whereas at this time, Mr. W. II. Maenaghtcn having been 
deputed by the Right. Honourable fScorge, Lord Auckland, 
G.C.1L, (£>vernor-<ienemI of India, to the presence of 
Maharaja RanjTt Singh, and vested with full powers to 
form a treaty, in a manner consistent with the friendly 
engagements subsisting between the two States, the treaty 
aforesaid is revived, and concluded with certain modifica- 
tions, and four new articles have been added thereto, with 
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the approbation of and in concert with the British Govern- 
ment, the provisions whereof, ascertained in the following 
eighteen articles, will be duly ami faithfully observed : 

Article 1. — Shah Slmja-ul-Mulk disclaims all title on the 
parlof himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Saddozics, 
to all the territories lying on either bank of the river Indus, 
that may be possessed by the Maharaja, viz. Kashmir, 
including its limits, E., W.,N. ( S., together with the fort of 
Attock, Chach-Hazara, Khaim), Amb, with its dependencies, 
on the left bank of the aforesaid river, and on the right bank 
Peshawar, with the Usufznis territory, the Khatnks, Ilnshl- 
nagar, Aliehni, Kohat, Ilanggu, and all places dependent on 
Peshawar, as far as the Khaihar pass, Hamm, the VazirPs 
territory, JDnur-Tfuik, Gnraiig, Kalahagh, and Khushalgarh, 
with Lheir dependent districts, l)eni Ismail Khan, and 
its dependency, Kot Mitban, l r mar Kot, and their dependent 
territory ; Sanghnr, Ilarrand-Dajal, Hajipur, Hajanpur, and 
the three Kaches, as well ns Mankchra, with its district, and 
the province of Multan, situated on the left. bank. These 
countries and places arc considered to be the property, and 
to form the estate, of the Mahariijii : the KhAli neither has 
nor will have any concern with them ; they belong to tin* 
Maharaja and his posterity from generation* I o generation. 
p Article 2. The people of the country on the other side of 
Khaihar will not be suffered to commit robberies, or aggres- 
sions, or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter 
of either State, who has embezzled the revenues take refuge 
in the territory of the other, each party engages to surrender 
him, and no person shall obstruct tin* passage of thestreum 
which issues out of the Khaihar defile, and supplies the fort 
of Futehgarh with water according to ancient usage* 

Article 3. - As, agreeably to the treaty established 
between the British Government and the Maharaja, no 
one can cross from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej 
without a passport from the Mahariijii, the same rule shall 
be observed regarding the passage of the Indus, whose 
waters join the Sutlej, and no one shall be allowed to cross 
the Indus without the MahariljiVs permission. 

ArLiele 4..- -Regarding Shikarpur and the territory of 
Sind, on the right bank of the Indus, the Hlifth will agree 
to abide by whatever may be settled as right and proper, 
in conformity with the happy relations of friendship sub- 
sisting between the Brilish Government and the MnfiArftjil 
through Captain Wade.. 

Article 5,- -When the Shill i shall have established his 
authority in Kabul and Kandahar, la* will unmmllv send the 
Maharaja the following articles, viz. 55 high-bred horses 
of approved colour, and pleasant paces : ft Persian seime- 
tarn j 7 Persian jinnuirdN ; Bf> «o<ul mules ; fruits of various 
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kinds, both dry and fresh ; find Sard as or Musk melons, of 
a sweet and delicate flavour (to be sent throughout the year 
by the way of the Kabul river to Peshawar) ; grapes, 
pomegranates, apples, quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or 
chestnuts, sin abundant supply of each ; as well sis pieces of 
ssitin of every colour ; chogas of fur ; kimkliabs wrought 
with gold and silver ; and Persian earpets, altogether to 
the number of 101 pieces, — all these articles the Shah will 
continue to send every year to the Maharaja. 

Article 0. — Eacli parly shall address the? other on terms 
of equality. 

Article 7. — Merchants of Afghanistan who may be desir- 
ous of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or siny other parts of the 
Maharaja's possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on 
their way ; on the contrary, strict orders shall be issued 
to facilitate their intercourse, and the Maharaja engages to 
observe the same line of conduct on his pnrt, in respect to 
traders who may wish to proceed to Afghanistan. 

Article 8. — The Maharaja will yearly send to the Shall the 
following articles in I he way of friendship: 55 pieces of 
shawls : 25 pieces of muslin; II dupatfas ? 5 pieces of 
kumkluib ; 5 scarfs ; 5 turbans ; 55 loads of Bum rice 
(peculiar to Peshawar). 

Article 9. Any of the Mahfi raja’s officers, who may be 
deputed to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
business, as well us those who may be sent by the Shah into 
the Punjab, for the purpose of purelmsing piece goods, or 
shawls, &(?., to the amount of 11,000 rupees, will be treated 
by both sides wilh due attention, and every facility will be 
afforded to them in the execution oT their commission. 

Article 10. Whenever the armies of the two States may 
happen to he assembled at the same place, on no account 
shall the slaughter of kine be permitted to take place. 

Article 11. In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from l ho Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired 
from the Bfirak/nis in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, 
shall be equally divided bet ween the two contracting parties. 
If the Shall should succeed in obtaining possession of their 
property, without the assistance of the Maharaja's troops, 
the Shah agrees to send a portion of it by bis own agent to 
the Mululraja in the way of friendship. 

Article 12. An exchange of missions charged with letters 
and presents shall constantly lake place between the two 
parties, . . , . „ 

Article 13. Should the Mululraja require the aai of any 
of the Shah's troops in furtherance of the objects contem- 
plated by Ibis treaty, the Shall engages to send a force 
commanded by one of his principal oilicers : in like manner 
the Maharaja will furnish the Shah, when required, with 
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an auxiliary force, composed of Muhammadans, and com- 
manded by one of the principal officers, as far as Kabul, in 
furtherance of the objects contemplated by this treaty. 
When the Maharaja may go to Peshawar, the Shah will 
depute a Shalizada to visit him, on which occasions the 
Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
consideration due to his rank and dignity. 

Article 14. — The friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to say, the British and Sikh Governments, 
and Shall Shu jfi-ul-Mulk, shall bet he fnends and enemies of a II. 

Article 15.' — Shull Shuja-ul-Mulk engages, after I he 
attainment of his object, to pay without fail to Hie Maha- 
raja the sum of two lacs of rupees, of the Nanakshahi or 
KaldfiT currency, eale.ulat.ing from the date on which the 
Sikh troops may be dispatched for the purpose of reinstating 
his Majesty in Kabul, in consideration of the Maharaja 
stationing a force of not less than 5,000 men, cavalry and 
infantry, of the Muhammadan persuasion, within the limits 
of the Peshawar territory, for the supjwirl; of the Khfih, and 
to be sent to the aid of his Majesty, whenever the British 
Government, in concert and counsel with the Maharaja, 
shall deem their aid necessary ; and when any matter of 
great importance may arise to the westward, such measures 
will be adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and 
proper at the Lime to the British and Sikh Governments. In 
the event of the Maharaja's requiring the ah! of any of the 
Shah’s troops, a deduction shall be made from the subsidy 
proportioned to the period lor which such aid may be afforded, 
and the British Government holds itself responsible for the 
punctual payment of the above, sum annually to t heMulmriija, 
so long as Luc provisions of this treaty are duly observed. 

Article HJ. — Shah Shtija-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs, and successors, all claims of sttprenmey 
and arrears of tribute over the country now held by the 
Amirs of Sind (which will continue to belong to the AmTrs 
and their successors in perpetuity), on condition of the 
payment to him by the AmTrs of such a sum as may be 
determined under the mediation of the British Government ; 
3,500,000 of rupees of such payment being made over by him 
to Maharaja RanjTt Singh. Oil these payments being* com* 
plated, article 4th of the treaty of the 12th March 1833 1 will 
be considered cancelled, and Hie customary interchange of 
letters ami suitable presents between the Muhftrftjfi amt the 
AmTrs of Sind shall be maintained as heretofore. 

Article 17. — When Sliaili Shuja-ul-Mulk sbull have suc- 
ceeded in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, lie shall 
not attack or molest his nephew, the ruler of UerAt, in the 
possession of the territories now subject to his Government, 

1 Between Nhuh Shujil and Jtnnjit Singh. 
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Article 18. — Shah Shuja-ul-MuIk binds himself, his heirs, 
and successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations 
with any foreign State without the knowledge and consent 
of the British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any 
power having the design to invade the British and Sikh 
territories by force of arms, to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parties to this treaty, namely, the 
British Government, Maharaja It an jit Singh, and Shah 
Shuja-ul-Mulk, cordially agree to the foregoing articles. 
There shall be no deviations from them, and in that ease 
the present treaty shall be considered binding for ever, and 
this treaty shall come into operation from and after the 
date on which the seals and signatures of the three con- 
tracting parties shall have been aflixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 20th day of June, In the year of our 
Lord 3838, corresponding with the 35th of the month of 
Asarh 3805, era of Bikarmajit.. 

Ratified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General 
at Simla, on tlie 23rd day of July, a. i>. 1838. 

(Signed) Auckland. 

HanjIt Ssnoii. 

Sni:,rA-rn-Mri,K. 
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INDUS AND HUTLKJ TOLL AdltKKMKNT OF 1830 


Agreement entered into with the (Government of iMhore , regard* 
ing the Duties to he levied on the Transit of Merchandise 
by the Divers Sutlej and Indus, in modification of the 
Supplementary Artieles of the Treaty of 1832* (Dated 
10th May 1830.) 

Oiu notions having been urged against, the levy of the 
same duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and 
the merchants having solicited that the duties might be 
levied on the maundage, or measurement., of the boats, or 
on the value of the goods, it is therefore agreed, that here- 
after the whole duty shall he paid at one place, and either 
at Ludhi&na, or Kerozeporc, or at Mitimnkot ; and that tint 
duty be levied on the merchandise, and not on the boats, as 
follows : — 


Pnshmlna . . • per 

Opium .... 
Indigo .... 
Dried fruits 

Superior silks, muslins, broad- 
cloth, & c. - 

Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes 


maund 10 rupees. 
„ 7A rupees* 

,, 2J rupees. 

* 1 rupee* 

0 annas* 
,* 4 annas. 
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On Exports from the Punjab 

Sugar, ghi, oil, drugs, ginger, saffron, 

and cotton . , . per maund 4. annus. 

Madder .... „ 8 annas. 

Grain .... „ 2 annas. 


On Imports from Bombay 

All imports whatever . . per maund 4 annas. 


APPENDIX XXXII 

INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLD AGREEMENT OK (H40 

Treaty between the Lahore and British (governments, regarding 
the levy of Transit Duties on Boats navigating the Sutlej 
and Indus . (Dated 27t,h June 1840.) 

Fohmkrly a treaty was executed by the Right Honour- 
able Lord W. Cavendish Rent hick, the Governor-General of 
India, on the 14th of Pus Sambat 1889 (corresponding with 
a. i). 1 832), through Colonel, then Captain, Wade, concerning 
the navigation of the Sutlej and the Kind rivers in the 
K balsa territory, in concurrence with the wishes of both 
the friendly and allied Governments. Another treaty on the 
subject was subsequently executed, through the same officer, 
in Sambat 1891 (corresponding with a. i>, 1884), fixing a 
duty on every mercantile boat, independent of t tie quantity 
of its freight and the nature of its merchandise. A third 
treaty was executed on this subject, in accordance with the 
wishes of both Governments, on the arrival of Mr. Clerk, 
Agent to the Governor-General at. the Durbar, in May 1889, 
adjusting the rate of duties on merchandise according to 
quantity and kind ; and it was also specified that no further 
reduction of those rates should be proposed between the 
two Governments. On the visit of that gentleman to the 
Khiilsa Durbar at Amritsar, in Jith Sambat 1897 (corre- 
sponding with May 1840), the difficulties and inconveniences 
which seemed to result to trade under the system proposed 
last year, in consequence of the obstruction to bouts for the 
purpose of search, and the ignorance of traders, and the 
difficulty of adjusting duties according to the different kinds 
of articles freighted in these boats, were all stated ; and that 
gentleman proposed to revise that system, by fixing a mile 
of duties proportionate to the measurement of bouts, and 
not on the kind of commodities, if this arrangement should 
be approved of by both Governments. Having reported to 
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liis Government the circumstance of the ease, lie; now drew 
up a schedule of the rate of duties on the mercantile boats 
navigating the rivers Sind and Sutlej, and forwarded it for 
the consideration of this friendly Durbar; the Khalsa 
Government, therefore, with a due regard to the established 
alliance, having added a few sentences In accordance with 
the late treaties, and agreeably to what is already well under* 
stood, has signed and sealed the schedule ; and It shall 
never be liable to any contradiction, difference, change, or 
alteration without, the concurrence and consent of both 
Governments, in consideration of mutual advantages, upon 
condition it does not interfere with the established custom 
duties at Amritsar, Lahore, ami other inland places, or the 
other rivers in the Khalsa territory. 

Article 1 . Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from duty. 

Article 2.* -With exception of the above, every commodity 
to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat. 

Article 3.-- Duty on a boat not exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Hupar, or 
Ludhiana to Mithunkot. or Kojhftu, or from Hojhfm or 
Mithankot to the. foot of the Hills, Hupar, or Ludhiana, will 
be 50 rupees ; viz. 

From the foot of the Mills to Fcrozepore, or back 20 rupees. 
From Fcrozepore to llahawalpur, or back „ 15 „ 

From llahawalpur to Mithankot or Hojluln, 

or hack . . . . . . 15 „ 

The whole trip, up or down 50 rupees. 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but not exceeding 
500 maunds : from the foot of the Hills, Hupar, or Ludhiana 
to Mithunkot or Kojhfm, or from Kojhfm or Mithankot to 
the foot of the IJills/lirtpar, or Ludhiana, will be 100 rupees, 
viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Fcrozepore or back 40 rupees. 
From Fcrozepore to llahawalpur or back . 30 „ 

From Hahftwalpur to Mithunkot or Hojhan, or 

buck 30 „ 

The whole trip, up or down 100 » 

Duty on nil boats above 500 maunds will be 150 rupees, 
viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Fcrozepore, or 

back ....... 00 rupees. 

From Fcrozepore to llahawalpur, or buck . 45 

From Hahftwalpur to Mithankot or ftojliftti, 

or back „ 

The whole trip, up or down 1 50 rupees. 
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Article 4.— Boats to be clamed 1, 2, or 3* and the same to 
be written on the boat, and every boat to be registered. 

Article 5.-—' These duties on merchandise frequenting the 
Sutlej and Sind are not to interfere with the duties on the 
banks of other rivers, or with the established inland custom- 
houses throughout the Khalsa territory, which will remain 
on their usual footing. . 

Dated 33th Asut Sambat 1807, corresponding with 
27th June 18 M). 


APPENDIX XXXIII 

BKHLAKATION Ob’ WAR OK 18 M 

Proclamation by the Governor- Gen era! of India* 

Camp, Lnshkari Khan ki Sarai, 
December 131 h, 1815. 

Tun British Government has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship with that of the Punjab, 

In the year 1800, a treaty of amity and concord was 
concluded between the British Government and the late 
Maharaja Ran jit Singh, the conditions of which have always 
been faithfully observed by the British Government, and 
were scrupulously fulfilled by the late Maharfijil. 

The same friendly relations have been maintained with 
the successors of Maharaja Hanjlt. Singh by the British 
Government up to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Mahariijil Slier Singh, the 
disorganized state of the Lahore Government has made if 
incumbent on the Governor-Genera! in 4 Council to adopt 
precautionary measures for the protection of the British 
frontier : the nature of these measures, ami the cause of 
their adoption, were, at the time, fully explained to the 
Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized sfate of I he Lahore 
Government during the last two years, and many most 
unfriendly proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the? 
Governor-General in Council has continued to evince ids 
desire to maintain the relations of amity and concord which 
had so long existed between the two States, for the mutual 
interests ami happiness of both. He. has shown, on every 
occasion, the utmost, forbearance, from consideration to the 
helpless stale of Hat infant Maharaja Dulip Singh, whom 
the British Government had recognized as the successor to 
the late Maharaja Slier Singh. 

The. Governor-General in ('ouiiciJ sincerely de.dred hi sen 
a strong Sikh Government re-cstnl dished in the Punjab, able 
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to control its army, and to protect its subjects ; he had not, 
up to the present moment, abandoned the hope of seeing 
that important objegt effected by the patriotic efforts of 
the Chiefs and people of that country. 

The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards 
the British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the 
Durbar, for the purpose of invading the ‘British territory. 

The Governor- General's agent, by direction ol* the Gover- 
nor-General, demanded an explanation of this movement, 
and no reply being returned within a reasonable time, the 
demand was repeated. The Governor-General, unwilling to 
believe in the hostile intentions of the Sikh Government, to 
which no provocation had been given, refrained from biking 
any measures which might have a tendency to embarrass 
the Government of the Maharaja, or to induce collision 
between the two Slates. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for ex- 
planation, while active military preparations were continued 
at Lahore, the Governor- General considered it necessary to 
order the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce 
the frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
effectually protecting the Britisli provinces, for vindicating 
the authority of the British Government, and for punishing 
the violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public 
peace. 

The Governor-General hereby declares the possessions of 
Maluirnjn DalTp Singh, on the left or British bunk of the 
Sutlej, confiscated and annexed to the Britisli territories. 

The Governor-General will respect the existing rights of 
all Jaglrdfirs, ZamTndurs, and tenants in the said posses- 
sions, who, by the course they now pursue, evince their 
fidelity to the British Government. 

Tile Governor-General hereby culls upon all the Chiefs 
and Sardurs in the protected territories to co-operate cordially 
with the British Government for the punishment of the 
common enemy, and for the maintenance of order in these 
States. Those of the Chiefs who show alacrity and fidelity 
in tlie discharge of this duty, which they owe to the pro- 
tecting power, will hud their interests promoted thereby ; 
and those who take u contrary course will be treated as 
enemies to the Britisli Government, and will be punished 
accordingly. 

Tlie inhabitants of all the territories on the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their 
respective villages, where they will receive efficient pro- 
tection by tlie Britisli Government. AH parties of men 
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found in armed bands, who can give no satisfactory account, 
of their proceedings, will be treated as disturbers of the 
public peace. „ 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adherence to the British Government, may be liable 
to sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their 
just rights and privileges. 

On the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue in the service of the Lahore State, and 
who disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning 
to their allegiance, will be liable to have their property on 
this side the Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to 
be aliens and enemies of the British Government. 


APPENDIX XXXIV 

FIRST TREATY WITH LAHORE OK 18-19 

Treaty between the British Government and the State of 
Lahore , concluded at Lahore , on March 0/A, 18 Mb 

Wiikheas the treaty of amity and eoncord, which was 
concluded between the British Government and the late 
Maharaja ItanjTt Singh, the ruler of Lahore, in 1800, was 
broken by the unprovoked aggression on the British provinces 
of the Sikh army, in December last : And whereas, on that 
occasion, by the proclamation dated the 13th of December, 
the territories then in the occupation of the Malmrajfi of 
Lahore, on the left or British bank of the river Sutlej, were 
confiscated and annexed to the British provinces ; and, 
since that time, hostile operations have been prosecuted by 
the two Governments, the one against the other, which have 
resulted in the occupation of Lahore by the British troops : 
And whereas it lias been determined that, upon certain 
conditions, peace shall be re-established Iwtween the two 
Governments, the following treaty of peace between the 
Honourable English blast India Company, and MaharAjii 
Dallp Singh Bahadur, and his children, heirs, and successors, 
has been concluded, on the part of the Honourable Company, 
by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Right I louourable Sir 1 Ionry Hardman. 
G.C.Ib, one of Her Britannic Majesty 7 # most honourable 
Brivy Council, Governor-General, appointed Ivy the Honour- 
able Company to direct and emit ml all l heir affairs in the 
East Indies ; and, on the part of his Highness the MahArikjft 
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Dfillp Singh, by Bhai Ram Singh, Raja Lai Singh, Sardar 
Tcj Singh, Sardar Chattar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor 
Singh Majithia, Dlwan Dina Nath, and Fakir Nur-ud-dln, 
vested with full powers and authority on the part of his 
Highness. 

Article 1.— There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and 
Maharaja Dallp Singh, his heirs and successors, on the 
other. „ _ . 

Article 2. — The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for him- 
self, his heirs and successors, all claim to, or connexion 
with, tiie territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, 
and engages never to have any concern with those territories, 
or the inhabitants thereof. 

Article 3. — The Maharaja cedes to the Honourable Com- 
pany, in perpetual sovereignty, all his forts, territories, and 
rights, in the Doab, or country, hill and plain, situate be- 
tween the rivers Reas and Sutlej . 

Article 4. — The British Government having demanded 
from the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses 
of the war, in addition to the cession of territory described 
in Article 3, payment of one and a half crores of rupees ; 
and the Lahore Government being unable to pay the whole 
of this sum at this time, or to give security satisfactory to 
the British Government for its eventual payment ; the 
Maharajil cedes to the Honourable Company, in perpetual 
sovereignty, as equivalent for one erore of rupees, all his 
forts, territories, rights, and ini crests, in the hill countries 
which are situate between the rivers Belts and Indus, in- 
cluding the provinces or Kashmir and Hazara. 

Article 5.— The Maharaja will pay to the British Govern- 
ment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the ratifica- 
tion of this treaty- 

Article 0. —The Mahfiriija engages to disband the mutinous 
troops of the Lahore army, taking from them their arms ; 
and his Highness agrees to reorganize the regular, or Ain, 
regiments of infantry, upon the system, and according to 
the regulations as to pay and allowances, observed in the 
Lime of the late Mahfiriija Hanjlt Singh- The Maharaja 
further engages to pay up all arrears to the soldiers that are 




Article 7. --The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth lie limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 bayonets each, with 12,000 cavalry s this number at 
no time to be exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
Government* Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special cause, that this force should be increased, the cause 
shall be ftilly explained to the British Government ; and, 
when the special necessity shall have passed, the regular 
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troops shall be again reduced to the standard specified in 
the former clause of this article. 

Article 8. — The Maharaja will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, which have 
been pointed against the British troops, and which, having 
been placed on the right bank of the river Sutlej, were not 
captured at the battle of Sobraon. 

Article 9. — The control of the rivers Beils and Sutlej, 
with the continuations of the latter river, commonly called 
the Ghara and Fanjnad, to the oonllucnc.e of the Indus at 
Mithankot, and the control of the Indus from MiMiankot 
to the borders of Baluchistan, shall, in respect to tolls and 
ferries, rest with the British Government. The provisions 
of this article shall not interfere with the passage of boats 
belonging to the Lahore Government on the said rivers, for 
the purposes of tralfic, or the conveyance of passengers up 
and down their course. Regarding the ferries between the 
two countries respectively, at the several ghats of the said 
rivers, it is agreed that the British Government, after 
defraying all the expenses of management and establish- 
ments, shall account to the Lahore Government for one-half 
of the net profits of the ferry collections. The provisions of 
this article have no reference to the ferries on that part of the 
river Sutlej which forms the boundary of Bahilwalpur and 
Lahore respectively. 

Article 30, —If the British Government should, at any 
time, desire to pass troops through the territories of his 
Highness the Maharaja for the protection of the British 
territories, or those of their allies, the British troops shall, 
on such special occasions, due notice being given, be allowed 
to pass through the Lahore territories. In such ease, the 
olheers of the Lahore Stab* will afford facilities in providing 
supplies and boats for the passage of rivers ; ami the British 
Government will pay the full price of all such provisions 
and boats, and will make fair compensation for all private 
property that may be endamaged. The British Government 
will moreover observe all due consideration to the religious 
feelings of the inhabitants of those tracts through which the 
army may pass. 

Article 11.- The Mahariiju engages never to lake, or 
retain, in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of 
any Kuropcuu or American State, without the consent of 
the British Government. 

Article 12.- -In consideration of the services rendered by 
Kiijti Guliib Singh of Jamiufi to the Lahore State, towards 
procuring the restoration of the relations of amity between 
tlm Lahore and British Governments, the Mnhftrftjft hereby 
agrees to recognize the independent sovereignty of Hiijft 
Gulfib Singh, in such territories and districts in the hills iih 
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may bo made over to the said Raja Gulab Singh by separate 
agreement between himself and the British Government, 
with the dependencies thereof, which may have been in 
the RajiVs possession since the time of the late Maharaja 
Karak Singh : ami the British Government, in consideration 
of tiie good conduct of Raja Gulab Singh, also agrees to 
recognize his independence in such territories, and to admit 
him to the privileges of a separate treaty with the British 
Government. 

Article 28.— In the. event of any dispute or difference 
arising between the Lahore Slate and Raja Gulab Singh, 
the same shall be referred to the arbitration of the British 
Govern men l ; and by its decision tile Maharaja engages 
to abide. 

Article 14. — The limits of the Lahore territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the concurrence, of the 
British Government* 

Article 15. —The British Government will not exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Lahore 
Stale ; but. in all cases or (pieslions which may be referred 
to the British Government, the Governor-General will give 
the aid of his advice and good offices for the furtherance 
of the interests of llm Lahore Government. 

Article Id. The subjects of either Stale shall, oil visiting 
the territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects 
of the most favoured nation. 

This treaty, consisting of sixteen articles, has been this 
day Nettled by Frederick Currie, Ksq., and Brevet-Major 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence* acting under the directions 
of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Ilardingc, G.C.B., 
Governor-General, on the part of the British Government ; 
and by Bhai Uilm Singh, mijit Lai Singh, Sardar Tcj Singh, 
Sardar Chat tar Singh Atariwala, Sardar Ranjor Singh 
Majithia, 1)1 wan Hina Nath, and Fakir Nur-ud-dTn, on the 
part of the Maharajti DulTp Singh ; and the said treaty 1ms 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B., Governor-Ckmeral, and by 
that of his Highness Maharaja DfilTp Singh* 

Done at. Lahore, this 8th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord IHM, corresponding with the 10th day of lUibi-ul- 
uwal 1202, Ilijri, and ratified on the same day. 
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APPENDIX XXXV 

SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES TO FIRST TREATY WITH 
LAHORE OF is to 

Articled of Agreement concluded hetnrcu the Jiritish (imrrnmenf 
<md the Lahore Durbar , on the 11 th tif March is ML , 

Whereas the Lahore Governmeid has solicited the 
Govcriinr-Gcncral to leave a British Torn* at Lahore, for 
the protection of the Maharaja's person and of tin* capital, 
till the reorganization of the Lahore annv, according to 
the provisions of Article <> of the treaty of Lahore, dated 
(he 9th instant: And whereas tin* Governor-General has, 
oil certain conditions, consented to the measure: And 
whereas it is expedient that certain matters concerning the 
territories ceded by Articles !t and 1 of the aforesaid treaty 
should he specifically determined ; the following eiglil 
articles of agreement have this day been concluded bet ween 
the afore-mentioned contracting parties. 

Article 1 . The British Government shall leave at Lahore, 
till the close of the current year, a. d, IhHS, such force as 
shall seem to tin* Governor-General adequate for the purpose 
of protecting the person of tin* Maharaja, and the inhabi- 
tants of the city of Lahore, during the reorganization of the 
Sikh army, in accordance with the pro\isions of Article <1 
of the treaty of Lahore ; that force to be withdrawn at any 
convenient time before the expiration of the \enr, if the 
object to be fulfilled shall, in the opinion of the Durbar* 
have been obtained ; but flu* force shall not be detained at 
Lahore beyond the expiration of the current year* 

Article *2, The Lahore Government agrees ‘that tin* force 
left at Lahore, for the pur|wtse specific! in the foregoing 
article, shall he placed in full possession of the fort and the 
city of Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall la* removed 
from within the city. Tim Lahore Government t images to 
furnish convenient quarters for the ollierrs and men of the 
said force, and to pay to the British Government nil the 
extra expenses, in regard to tin* said force, which may be 
incurred by the British Government, in consequence of their 
troops being employed away from their own cantonment * 
and in a foreign territory. 

Article R. The Lai a Ire Government engages to nppl> 
itself immediately and earnestly to the reorganization of its 
army, according to the prescribed conditions, and to com- 
municate fully with the British authorities left at Lahore, 
as to (he progress of such reorganization, and ns to the 
location of (he troops. 
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Article 4. — If the Lahore Government fails in the perfor- 
mance of the conditions of the foregoing article, the British 
Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force from 
Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the period 
specified in Article 1. 

Article 5. — -The British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights oft hose Jaglrdars within the territories 
ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated 
9th instant, who were attached to the families of the late 
Maharaja Ranjit Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh ; 
and the British Government will maintain those Jaglrdars 
in their bona fide possessions, during their lives. 

Article 6. — The Lahore Government shall receive the 
assistance of the British local authorities in recovering the 
arrears of revenue justly due to the Lahore Government 
from their Kardars and managers in the territories ceded 
by the provisions of Articles 3 and 4 of the treaty of Lahore, 
to the close of the Kharlf harvest of the current year, viz > 
1902, of the Sambat Bikarmajit. 

Article 7 . — The Lahore Government shall be at liberty 
to remove from the forts in the territories specified in the 
foregoing article, all treasure and state property, with the 
exception of guns. Should, however, the British Govern- 
ment desire to retain any part of the said property, they 
shall be at liberty to do so, paying for the same at a fair 
valuation ; and the British oflicers shall give their assistance 
to the Lahore Government, in disposing on the spot of such 
part of the aforesaid properly as the Lahore Government 
may not wish to remove, and the British officers may not 
desire to retain. 

Article 8. — Commissioners shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to settle and lay down the boun- 
dary between the two States, as defined by Article 4 of the 
treaty of Lahore, dated 9th March 1846. 


APPENDIX XXXVI 

TREATY WITH GUL&B SINGH OF 1846 

Treaty between the British Government and Maharaja Guldb 
Singh, concluded at Amritsar, on 16 th March 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part, 
and Maharaja Gulab Singh of Jammu on the other, con- 
cluded, on the part of the British Government, by Frederick 
Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry Montgomery Law- 
rence, acting under the orders of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s 
D d 2 
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most Honourable Privy Council, Governor-General, appoin- 
ted by the Honourable Company to direct, and control all 
their affairs in the Hast Indies, and by Maharaja Gulub 
Singh in person. 

Article 1.- -The British Government transfers and nrnkcH 
over, for ever, in independent possession, to Maharaja 
Gulab Singh, and the heirs nude of his body, ah the hilly or 
mountainous country, with its dependencies, situated to 
the eastward of the river Indus, and westward of the river 
Ravi, including Cimmba and excluding La 1ml. being purt of 
the territory ceded to the British ( Government by the Lahore 
State, according to the- provisions of Article i of the treaty 
of Lahore,' dated Mil March 1HML 

Article 2. The eastern bnundarv of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing article to Maharaja Gulfdi Singh shall be 
laid down by commissioners appointed by the British 
Government and Muharaja Gtdfth Singh res|H*eti\ely, for 
that purjm.se, and shall la* defined in a separate engagement, 
after survey* 

Article !$. In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing articles. 
Mululrftjn Gulftb Singh will pay to the British Government 
the sum of seventy -live laes of rupees (NYmukslmhi), fifty 
lues to be paid on ratifleatioii of this treutv, mid twenty-five 
lues on or before the 1st of October of the enroot year, 
A. n. 18 Mb 

Article %, The limits of the territories of Maharaja Gulub 
Singh shall not be at any time changed without the con- 
currence of the British Government. 

Article 3. MahArfijA, Gulftb Singh will refer to the arbi- 
tration of the Britisii Government any disputes or ipicstionH 
that may arise between himself and the Government of 
Lahore, or any other ncighlmurhtg State, and will abide by 
tile decision of the British Government. 

Article <1. Maharaja Gulftb Singh engages fot himself and 
lurirs, to join, with the whole of his militurv force, the British 
troops, when employed within the hilts, or in the tertitories 
adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. Mahftrajfi Gulftb Singh engages never to take, 
or retain, in his service any British subject, nor the subject 
of any Buropean or American State, without the consent of 
the British Government. 

Article 8* Maharaja Gulilh Singh engages to resjHTt, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the provisions of 
Articles 5, ti» and 7, of the separate engagement bet with 
the British Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated 
ilth March 18 Ml. 

Article ft. The British Government will give tin aid to 
MatinriUu Gulftb Singh, in protecting he, territories from 
external enemies. 
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Article 10. — Maharaja Gulab Singh acknowledges^ the 
supremacy of the British Government, and will, in to&eft.of 
such supremacy, present annually to the British Government r 
one horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (Six 1 
male and six female), and three pairs of Kashmir shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles, has been this day 
settled by Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet-Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the 
Right Honourable Sir Henry Hardingc, G.C.B-, Governor- 
ueneral,on the part of the British Government, and by 
Maharaja Gulab Singh in person ; and the said treaty lias 
been this day ratified by the seal of the Right Honourable 
Sir Henry Hardinge, G.C.B., Governor- General. 

Done at Amritsar, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding with the 17th day of Rabl-ul- 
awwal, 3262, IlijrL 


APPENDIX XXXVII 

HlfffOND TREATY WTTIT LAHORE OF 1K40 

Foreign Department, Camp, Bhyrowal Ghat, on the 
left Bank of the Boas, the 22nd December 1840, 

Tins late Governor of Kashmir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Shaikh Iiiulm-ud-dln, having resisted by force of arms 
the occupation of the province of Kashmir by Maharajfi 
Gulitb Singh, the Lahore Government was called upon to 
coerce their subject, and to make over the province to the 
representative of the British Government, m fulfilment of 
the conditions of the treaty of Lahore, dated 0th March 
1840. 

A British force was employed to support and aid, if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Maharaja 
Gulab Singh in the above operations. 

Shaikh Im&m-ud-dln intimated to the British Government 
that he was acting under orders received from the Lahore 
Durbar in the course he was pursuing ; and stated that the 
insurrection had been instigated by written instructions 
received by him from the Wazlr Uaj& Lai Singh. 

Shaikh Imam-ud-dln surrendered to the British agent on 
a guarantee from that olHcer, that if the Shaikh could, as lie 
asserted, prove that his acts were in accordance with his 
instructions, and that the opposition was instigated by the 
Lahore minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to 
inflict upon him, either in his person or his property, any 
penalty on account of his conduct on this occasion. The 
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British agent pledged his Government to si full mid impartial 
investigation of the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced by 
Shaikh Imiim-ud-din, and it was fully established that. Biijfi 
Lfd Singh did secretly instigate the Shaikh to oppose flic 
occupation by Maharaja (iuUlb Singh of Hie province of 
Kashmir. 

The CJovomor-Oeneral immediately demanded that the 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose mid 
exile to the British provinces the Wa/.Tr Raja Lfd Singh. 

Ilis Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Baja 
Lfd Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the 
treaty by the secret, ini rigues and machinal ions of t he Wa/.Tr. 
It was not proved that the oilier members of tin* Durlmr bad 
cognizance of the WazTr's proceeding)* ; mid the eonduet of 
tins Sardars, and of the Sikh army in the lute operations 
for quelling the Kashmir insurrection, and removing the 
obstacles to the fulfilment of the treaty, proved that I lie 
criminality of the Wa/.Tr was not. participated in hy the Sikh 
nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs unanimously decreed, and 
carried into immediate effect, the deposition of tin* Wazfr. 

After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the means of 
forming a government at. Lahore, the remaining members 
of the Durbar, in concert with all the Sardars and (‘hicls of 
the State, solicited the interference and aid of the British 
(government for the maintenance of an administration, and 
the protection of the Maharaja DalTp Singh during the 
minority of his Highness. 

This solicitation by the Durlmr and Chiefs has led to the 
temporary modification of the relations fa* tween the British 
(Government. and that of Lahore, established by the treaty of 
the Dili March of the present year. 

The terms and eondi lions of this modification are set 
forth in the following articles of agreement. 


Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Uuvernmnd 
and the UUu>re lhirhnr an U\th Deeemher IMMh 

Whereas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 
Sardars of the State have, in express terms, communicated 
to the British (Government their anxious desire that the 
(Governor^ General should give his aid and his assistance to 
maintain the administration of the Lahore State during the 
minority of Muhiiriijft DalTp Singh, and have declared this 
measure to he indispensable for the maintenance of the 
government : And whereas the (Governor-* General has, under 
certain conditions, consented to give the aid ami assistance 
solicited, the following articles of agreement, in modification 
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ol‘ the articles of agreement executed at Lahore on the 11th 
March last, have been concluded, on the part of the British 
Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq., Secretary to the 
Government of India, and Lieutenant- Colonel Henry Mont- 
gomery Lawrence, C.B., Agent to the Governor-General, 
North-West Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that effect 
vested in them by the Right Honourable Viscount Hardingc, 
G.C.B,, Governor-General, and on the part of his Highness 
Maharaja Dallp Singh, by Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Sher 
Singh, Dlwan Dina Nath, Fakir Nfir-ud-dln, Rai Kishan 
Chand, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majitliia, Sardar Atar Singh 
Kaliwala, Bliai Nidhan Singh, Sardar Khan Singh Majitliia, 
Sardar Shamsher Singh, Sardar Lai Singh Muraria, Sardar 
Kehar Singh Sindhiauwala, Sardar Arjun Singh Rangran- 
glia, acting with the unanimous consent and concurrence of 
the Chiefs and Sardars of the Stale assembled at Lahore, 

Article 1. — All and every part of the treaty of peace 
between the British Government and the State of Lahore, 
bearing date Ihc 0Lh day of March 1846, except in so far as 
it may be temporarily modified in respect to clause 16 of the 
said treaty by this engagement, shall remain binding upon 
the two Governments. 

Article 2. — A British officer, with an efficient establishment 
of assistants, shall be appointed by the Governor- General to 
remain at Lahore, which officer shall have full authority 
to direct and control all matters in every department of the 
State. 

Article 8. — Every attention shall be paid, in conducting 
the administration, to the feelings of the people, to preserv- 
ing the national institutions and customs, and to maintain 
the just rights of all classes. 

Article 4.— Changes in the mode and details of admini- 
stration shall not be made, except when found necessary 
for effecting the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, 
and for securing the just dues of the Lahore Government. 
These details shall be conducted by native officers as at 
present, who shall be appointed and superintended by 
a Council of Regency, composed of leading Chiefs ami 
Sardars, acting under the control and guidance of the 
British Resident. 

Article 6.— The following persons shall in the first instance 
constitute the Council of Regency, viz., Sardar Tej Singh, 
Sardar Sher Singh Atariwula, Dlwan Dina Nath, Fakir 
Nfir-ud-dln, Sardar Ranjor Singh Majitliia, Bhai NidMn 
Singh, Sardar Attar Singh Kaliwala, Sardar Shamsher Singh 
Sindhiauwala ; and no change shall be made in the persons 
thus nominated, without the consent of the British Resident, 
acting under the orders of the Governor-General. 

Article 6. — The administration of the country shall be 
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conducted by this Council of Regency in such manner as 
may be determined on by themselves in consultation with 
the British Resident, who shall haw full authority to direct 
and control the duties of every department. 

Article 7. — A British force, of such strength and numbers, 
and in such positions, as the Governor-General may think 
lit, shall remain at Lahore for the protection oft he Maharaja, 
and the preservation of tlie peace of the country. 

Article 8. — The Governor-General shall lx* at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post iii the 
Lahore territories, the occupation of which may la* deemed 
necessary by the British Government for the security of tin* 
capital, or for maintaining tin* pence of the country. 

Article 0, — The Lahore State shall pay to the British 
Government, twenty- two lues of new Xunakshuhi rupees of 
full tale and weight per annum, for the maintenance of this 
force, and to meet tin* expenses incurred by the British 
Government; ; such sum to lx* paid by two instalment n. or 
13 lacs and 20,000 in May or dune, and H lacs and 80,000 in 
November or December of each year. 

Article 10. Inasmuch as it is fitting that her Highness the 
Mnhurani, the mother of Muhftraju DulTp Singh, should have 
a proper provision made for the maintenance of herself and 
dependents, the sum of 1 lac and 50,000 rupees shall he set. 
apart annually for that purpose, and shall be nl her High- 
ness’s disposal. 

Article 11.— The provisions of this engagement shall have 
effect during the minority of his Highness Maliarftjfi DulTp 
Singh, and shall cease and terminate on his Highness attain- 
ing the hill age of 10 yeats, or on the MU September of the 
year 1854; hut it Ntm.Il be competent to the Governor- 
General to cause the arrangement to cease, at nuv pcriiwl 
prior to the coming of age of his Highness, at which the 
Governor-General and the Lahore Durbar may be satisfied 
that the interposition of the British Government is no 
W* 1 necessary for maintaining the government of his 
Highness the. Mah&rajit 

This agreement, consisting of eleven articles, was settled 
and executed at Lahore, by the officers and Chief* and 
Sardars above named, on the Kith dav of December 1*WI. 
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APPENDIX XXXVIII 

REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB, AS ESTIMATED IN 1844 


TRIBUTARY STATES 

JRvjiera. Jiupcca. 

Biliispur. Tributo, 10,000. Under Laima 

Singh 70,000 

Sukot. Tribute, 525,000. Under Laima 

• Singh 70,000 

Chambii. Not known. Under Guliib Singh 2,00,000 

Rajiiuri. Not known. Under Guliib Singli 1,00,000 

Ladakli. Tribute, 42,000. Under Guliih 

Singh 1,00,000 

hkardu. Tribute, 7,000. Under Clulab 

Singh 25,000 

5,05,000 

Note.— All of thono States, excepting 
Biliispur, may be regarded rather as farms 
held by the Chiofs than as tributary princi- 
palities ; and, ordinarily, all the roBourcos 
of tho (Jhiefa being at iho disposal of the 
government representative, the probable 
revenues have therefore boon entered in 
full, instead of the more pecuniary payment. 


LAND REVENUE 
Farm. 

MantlT. Farm with the Raja of Mandi, who 
was allowed one lao out of tho four for 

his expenses 4,00,000 

Kullu. Tho mombors of the family had 

pensions 1,20,000 

Jaswan. Tho family had a JagTr . . 1,25,000 

Kangra. The family had a tfiiglr, not in- 
cluded in tho farm .... 0,00,000 

Kutlahar. The family had a JftgTr . . 25,000 

Siba. The family may almost bo regarded 
as Jagirdars for the whole estate : they 
served with horse .... 20,000 

Nurpur. The family had a rlagir . . 3,00,000 

Harlpur. Tho family had a Jiiglr . . 1,00,000 

Datarpur. The family had a Jiiglr . . 50,000 

Katlah. Tho family bad a Jiiglr . . 20,000 

Note. — T ho above wore all under Laima 
Singh Majithia. t 
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Land Revenue — Farms ( continued ) 

Bisohli. Family at large: was held by 
Raja Hlra Singh .... 
Kashmir. Shaikh Ghulam Muha-ud-dTn • 
Contract . . . 2 1,00, 000 

Troops . . 5,00,000 

Assignments . 4,00,000 


Chach-Hazara 
and Pakhli-j 
Dhamtaur. 


Muzaffarabad, &c. (Under Kashmir.) The 
Muzaffarabad Chief aJ ftglrdfir . 

Raja Giul fib Singh. The \ 
Gandghar and Tarnauli 
Chiefs have Jugirs ; but. 
they are almost indopeiv 
dont freebooters 
Rawalpindi. Diwan Hakim Rai 
Hasan Ah dal, ( Diwan Mul Raj* ho] 
Khatir, and i lately hold Cliateh -H a/.ara ]■ 

Ghipi. { also J 

I «<• <««,**. . 

Poshawar. Sardar Tej Singh. Tho Barak - 
ymh have Jagirs .... 
Tiink-Bannu. Diwan Daulai Rai. Tho 
Chief fled ; his brother a Jiigir . 

Dora Jsmail Khan. Diwan Daulat Rai, 
Chief a Jiigir .... * 

Contract . . IX >,00,000 

Troops . . 7,00,000 

Assignments, &e. 2,00,000 


Ramnagar, &e. Diwan Hawaii Mai . 
Mitta Tuwana. Tho lato Dhiau Singh 
Bhera Khushab. Raj ii ( 1 ulab Singh . 
Hind Durian Khan. Raja Gulab Singh 
Cujrut. Raja Gulab Singh 
WazTrabud, Sea. Tho lato Suchob Singh 
Sialkot. Raj & Gulab Singh 
Jullundur Doab. Shaikh Imam- ud -din 
Shokhupura, See. Shaikh Imam-ud-dln 
Cis-Sutloj farms .... 
Miscellaneous farms in tho Punjab . 


Hu pas. 
75,000 


110 , 00,000 

1,00,000 

1.50.000 

1 , 00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

10,00,000 

2.50.000 

4.50.000 


45.00. 000 
2,00,00(1 
1 , 00,000 
1,00,000 

50,000 ! 
3,00,000 
0,00, 0(H) 
50,000 
22,(KM)00 
2,50,000 
0,50,000 

15.00. 000 


Rupees 


I, 70, HO, 000 
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Land Revenue (continued) j Ihipcrx. 


Jiclitj fonts Grant# 

Hold by 1 Kndhu’ 

Hold by ‘ Bodis’ 

MiHe*c*lliuinouH ; viz. Akalw, Fakirs, ISriili- 
maiiH, and the lands attached to Amrit- 
sar, &c. &o. ..... 


0,00,000 

4 . 00 . 000 

11 . 00 . 000 


Rupees. 


20,00,000 


Hill JayTrti of the Jammu Raja#. 
doHrnta, &«. Hira Singh. Tlio Chief a Jnglr 
Bader, and other diH- ; niil -, «. 
tricts of Chamba. ( Oulab Singh 

Bhndarwa. Gulub Singh (in JagTr with 
uncle of Chamba Itaja) 

Mankot. The* late Suchot Smgh. Family 

aJilgir 

Bhaddu. The late Suchet Singh. Family 

a daglr 

Band nil ta. The* lute Suchet Singh. Family 

a.IagTr 

OhnninI (Bum- ( Gulilb Singh. Family a 
nagar). ) JagTr . 

flam mu and } < iuliib Singh. Family mostly 
Kinsi. \ refugee *h .... 
Samba. The late* Suehot Singh. Family 

extinct or Hod 

Kmhtwar. < iuliib Singh. Family refugees 
Akhnur, including] v 
< lhakkiinn, with , ( 1 ulfib Singh . Fami I y a 
Kesri Singh's Jiiglr . . 

family. 

Bhimbar. The late Dhiiin Singh. Some* 
mem hern of family JagTrs; otheTH 
refugees . . 

The Chibh- 1 Shati tribea. The late Dhian 
Singh. Family Jagu-s 
Kntli. The late* Dhian Singh. Family Jagns 
Kunaoh. The* late Dhifm Singh. Family 
porhapH rofugeoB .... 
Dangli, Khftnpur, &o. ( Julivb Singh. Some* 
members of family JagirR ; others 
prisoners ; others refugees 


1 , 215,000 j 

1 . 00 . 000 j 

00,000 1 
00,000 ] 
oo,o()o ; 

I 

1,20,1)00 ( 
00,000 j 

4 . 00 . 000 ! 

40,000 
l, no, ooo 

r>o,ooo 


1 , 50,000 

1,00,000 

150 . 000 

70.000 


1,00,000 


10 , 20,000 


JdyTr#. 

Various Jilglrw hotel by tho Jammu Ha jus 

(in the plains) 0,00,000 

The Kangra Raj&s (Kanbir^Chand, &o.) . 1,00,000 
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Land Revenue— Jitr/ir* (eoniianed). Hu /ms. Ru/mx. 

Sardar Lahna Singh Mnjithia , . . ,’*,/>< >,(H HI 

Sardar Nihal Singh Ahluwalia . . . 

Sardar Ktahan Singh (won of «l annular Khii- \ 

Bhal Singh I,20,(KH> 

Sardar Toj Singh j 00,000 

Sard are Sham Singh and Chatlar Singh , 

Atariwala . . . * . I,20,<HMi 

Sardar Shamahor Singh Sindh ianwala . 15,000 ; 

Snrdar Arjun Singh, and ol hor hoiih <»f Ifnrt ‘ 

Singh ! 15,000 | 

Kail war IVshaum Singh . . . .j 5,1 KKi . 

Kan war Tara Singh . . , , • 20,fKMI 

Snrdar Jawalmr Singh (mifh* of DnlipNingh) 1 50,000 

Sardar Mangal Singh . . . . 1 50,01 Ml 

Snrdar Fateh Singh Man. . . J*0,tHHI 

Sardar Attar Singh Kalanwala . , 50,000 * 

Sardar Hukam Singh Mulwai . . 50,000 . 

Sardar Jicla Singh Mokal. . . . 50,000 t 

Surd are Sultan Muhammad, Naiyiri Mu 

hammad, and PIr Muhammad Khfcnn . { 1,50, 000 

Sardar Jamal-ud-dtn KhUn , . .1 1,10,000 

Shaikh Ghulam Muhi-ud-din . , . 1 20,000 

Fakir Aziz-ud-clln and life brother# . . 1,00,000 ' 

l>iwan Hawaii Mai 20,000 

MiBflflllanoouH . . . , , • 50,00,000 

1 70,!;*, im 


CUSTOMS, 5r«. | 

Haiti Mimw. RAJA OuJfib Singh. , ,i 8,00,000 I 

Town Dutie«. Amritwir. Tim lata Oh ian ' 

Singh 5,50,000 1 

Town Dutifw. Lahore. The lain OhiAn 

Singh 1,50,000 

MiHcoIIanoou«T<iwn,I)utii’H . . . 1,00,000 

* Abkarl * (Kxni«o), &c. An, Lahore , . 50,000 

Tranwit Dutton. Ludhiana to Panhawar . 5,00,000 

‘ Mohur&na * (Stamps) . 2,50,000 

! 24,00,000 

Total ‘ :i.lS1.75 c fKH) 


Notk.- Aa noted in tlio Preface, the whole of the paper* of the 
adminfai ration of KimjTt Singh now under examination and wuh 
wqtinnt invoatigation may eonHhtomhlv modify Home of ilomo 
figured.* ■ Kd. 
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12 Kf 'AIMTrLATli »N 

Um> Kiev km K : 

Tributary Statin 

Ffirmn 

KlfwmoH t vnjir> 

.Tfigirn ... 
t'l HToMM, 


itUlH'M. 

5,115,000 

1,70,85,000 

2IMNMNK) 

05,25,000 

2t,«Ml,000 


Total 


5,24,75,000 
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TIIK AHMV OF HAH OHIO, AS KKCOKDEU TN 1844 


j Tin liryuhu' A nay. 

^ * 
SI 

^4 ! 

Z t 

I 

| oj < W/a, , 

1 llfuriittiioi ur Kan' oj Mtn. 

z . £ 

£.*! 


j Saoiitr *IVj Singh ♦ * 

Ulim. IN rtah Singh 1'ntti- 

Sikhn .... 

i 

■ i 

10 

1 wain . 

J (Si'ii, duwala Singh , 

i 

Sikhn .... 
ltd. Sikhn; Art. Sikhn and 

8 

0 

0 

Muhammadan** . 

2 I 

0 

1 4 

j Shaikh Iiwam-utl*tlitt 

Muhammadana . . I 

i 5 . 

0 

! 4 

i Knrtlnr Uhna Singh Maji- 
j thia . « < ■ 

| ch*n. ItiahiMi Singh . 

Inf. Sikhn; (hum, * ItiHly 
Sikhn .... 
Muhammadan* ; a fmv 

~ i 

i 

1 <* 

. 

! 

10 

Sikhn .... 

2 

0 

8 

Jlton, Ouhih Singh Fithu- 

8 Muhiimmadunw ; Ouiik, 




vimthia 

Sikhn & Muhammadana 

8* 

0 

U 

Own. Mahtah Singh Mtiji- 

Inf. Sikhn; Oav. mixi'ri ; 




thift .... 

Art. Sikhn ami Muham. . 

4 

i 1 

12 

Orn, Ourriut Singh Maji* 

1 al.i . 

/Inf. cdiiutly Sikhn; dunn, 

1 Sikhn A Muhammadan* 

8 

0 

0 

1 thin • . « 

, On!, John llolinoM . 

j Formerly undor dtmrral 

I Court . . . 

Hmduntunin ; a Sikhn, ! 

i ! 

0 

to 

(lino Dhauknl Singh 
< ’oU’ortlandt (di«t*hargud) 

2 

0 

0 

Inf. Sikhn & Hind . ; Oimn, 
Sikhn & Muhammadan* 

2 

0 

10 

i Shaikh OhuUm Muhi ud 

! ltd. Sikhn r (luiw, Sikhn 
and Muhammudann 




din .... 

1 

0 

0 


Cnrrind forward , 

33 

2 

88 


Heavy Gann, 

/•<«•/(/, I 1 


| (iarri* 
non. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


* Shaikh ImAiu nil din rainwl a fourth rcginumt. 
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Tuia Army of Lhiuiik (confunml) 


The Ktyulur Army. 




Comma Admits of Corps 

Dlwiin Adjudbitt Pursluid ; 
Guns under Ilahi Bakhsh, 
General 

Gen. Gulill> Singh Oalcuti a- 
wala (deceased) . 

Dlwiin Judha Rani . 

Urn. TCanli Singh Man 
Surdar Nihul Singh Ahlu* 
walia .... 
Dlwan Sa wan Mai . 

Raja IITra Singh 
Raja Gulilb Singh . 

Raja Sutthnt Singh (doc.) . 
Gapt. Kuldip Singh 
Commandant Bhag Singh 
OommandoxitShuv Ihirshad 
MiNHitr Lai Singh 
Sardar Kishan Singh 
(Ion. Kwh an Singh 
Sardar Sham Singh Alari- 
wala .... 
Mian Pirilil Singh , 

Gen. Mahwa Singh . 

(-ol. Amir Ohand 
Commandant Muzlmr AIT . 
Jitwiihir Mai Miritri (La* 
horn) .... 
Commandant Sukhu Singh 
(AmrltHiir) . 

Miseclhui. Garrison Guns . 


r.FjT.S 
**:• 5.1 js 5» 


Dm'nption or Km r of Mm. ^ 


I 'ruu 'i:r 


Brought forward . 
fnf. Mikhn; Art. Sikhs mid 
Muhammadans (Gen , 
Ventura) 

Sikhs .... 
Sikhs, Aluham., Hill mrii 
(Gen. A\ifahile) . 


.12 | 2 i 8U U , 2 

i 2 [ 11! 2i s | u 

4 1 Id 0 ! 0 

i i ’ 12 :t o 


Sikhs cSr. Muhammadans . 

I 

o ! 

10 

0 

0 

Inf, Sikhs & Muliam.; Art. 




1 


chiefly Muhammadans , 

1 

o > 

*1 

II 

0 

Muhium and sunn* Sikhs . 


0 ! 


0 

to 

Mill men, some Mu ha in., iVr. 

•» 

I i 

0 

0 


n ii a 

ft 

o ; 

1» 

0 

40 

if ii il 

2 

i 


0 

10 

Gurkhas 

I 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

Sikhs ami Muhammadans . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M « *1 » 

0 

0 ' 

s 

0 

0 

M M n • 

M iihaiii. ami Hindustani * , 

0 

0 i 

10 

0 

It 

0 

0 


0 

o 

Siklis and Miih.imiiiadan.<i . 

0 

0 

22 

<1 

0 

• i tf • 

Ghieily Muhammadans 

0 1 

0 

i 

0 1 

10 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

.MS ‘ 

0 

Sikhs mid Muhammadans . 

0 i 

0 

id 

1 lo > 

0 

Ghieily Muhammadans 

o 

1 0 


10 1 

0 

Muliam. and Hindustanis . 

’ 0 

0 

10 

, 0 , 

0 

Muhammadans ; a Jew 

1 


i 

i I 


Siklis . 

0 

0 

o ! 

20 

12 

Sikhs, and some Hindu* 



1 

1 


stanis .... 

o ! 

0 

o 1 

0 

10 



°| 

0 

o! 

0 

oO 

Total . ' 

no 

8 

22N 

IMS 

171 


AhtilroH uf thv irha/r dr;////. 

Sixty Rogimtmts Infanlry, at 700 . . <12,000 

Kamghfds, A kalis ..... o.OOO 
Irrog. Bovins, Garrison Companies, A<e. . 4.\000 

02.1 HJO infant iy. 

Eight Regiments Cavalry, at tioo . . f,SOO 

‘ GuurehnrhaH * ( Horne) . , . 12,000 

dagirdari Horse Ih.000 

•11,800 * 'a\alry. 

Field Artillery ,‘JHi Guns. 
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|Rv the courtesy of the Government of the Punjab I am 
enabled to mid to this appendix the statement recently 
compiled by L. Sit a Rain Kohly, M.A., who has been eon- 
d acting some researches into the A1S. records lying in the 
Punjab Secretariat. There are many hundreds of these 
records still to be examined, and further investigation will 
no doubt yield important results. In the meantime it may 
be of interest to the reader to compare the actual figures 
for 18 U, as obtained from these records, with those given 
by the author. ~Ki>.| 


VKAUeoMMBM ISO WITH KaTJK It tOO AN ll KNOZ.VII WITH HsTTJ ItMtl II.H. (a. I). 1 S44) 




Special Brigade: (ten. Vent um . 
lM»Aft Jodliii Kiini 


lien, thilnh Singh. net i?u» foi 
< dm, Court, 

Dhaiikiil Singh 

lien diuwdii Singh . . 

lien. J\ Tej Sliifrti . 


lien, KaiiIi .Sitijucli Man . 
lien MidiUtf Singh Mnjithin . 
Ren. I'crtsh Singh of rtimuh 
lieu. (Jurdit Singh Mnjit liiifc . 

< ini. Court lam It . . 

I ten. < viilnh Singh I'tihut imlliiii 
i inn. Bihmt Singh 
lien. Katina Singh 
ltiijii Him S11114I1 under Cn|, 
JnuiiL Singh 

Uni Kewri Mivigh of Xiitihtklm 
Cuutt, ftiniiarly ar. Hallway 
Hint ion. tgilmro . , . 

Htrdur Irfthna Singh Mnjit bin . 
Minna biil Singh \ . 
MiwctlnuroiH Compani*** mid 

HildieiM 


! 


/«/• 1 
hulls* 

(W. 

rojts. 

A Hill ny. 

To ful 
strength. ( 

Espruditurr. 

4 

2 

Belonging to 

4,415 

IU 

82, Of lit 

A. 

8 

r. 

it 

4 

1 

lllahi Baled* 
10 guns, 204 

4,27 1 

58,052 

12 

0 

4 

l 

men 

202 

2,882 

51,751 

4 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1,702 

22,150 

15 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1,811 

22,285 

12 

n 

4 

0 

2 Hold guiiH, 

2,002 

45,171 

12 

0 

4 

1 

202 men. . 
light artillery 
2D4 

4,154 

01,248 

0 

0 

4 

I 

200 

2,870 i 

i 50,582 

1 

ft 

:t 

2 

n 

250 

2.00f) ! 

22,742 

1 

0 

0 

lot 

: 2,872 

25,070 

7 

0 

2* 

0 

0 

1,008 

1 M.HKt 

14 

0 

4 

0 

2uo 

2,407 

1 48,27* 

0 

0 

2 

o 

0 

1,581 

i 10,101 
j 20,782 

8 

0 

T 

l 

407 

1,281 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 ,020 

1 20,7*72 

8 

0 

0 

1 

, HO 

441 

20, HIM 

0 

0 

I 

0 

' MO 

1,258 

n,Hitn 

14 

0 

RitTerent Companies 

202 

, I), 477 

0 

0 


17 Companion 

1,577 

18, UO 

n 

ft 


Tot ul No. of Battalions : 45. Hound No. 40,000 men, 

Hcmuii’ittri : II, Approx. No. 0,000 men. 

Art ; 101 + I2« 2»0. 

A iiuiuImt of wort ant and ('nmol Swivels are not included in 

thnHO CHIU pill 

* I'Iim 8th Company of Bumglmal Battalion, 
it nreiini that Ul Singh had to pay thews soldiww quartered on hw fani». 
Ho f uniird out certain dialrieH. 
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HISTORY OF THE SIKHS 


APP. XXXIX 


Year commencing with Katik 1900 and ending with Hhuj 1901 h.h. (a.d. 18*14) 

Artillery Corps 


Commandant. 


— ■* 

Its, 

Lill Jawuhir Mai in charge 
of Mistrl Kliana. 


I. M. Muzihr Ali Tiog. 

300 

2. 14 Ishwar Singh, Col. 

3. Mova Singh, Con. 

210 

100 

Sultan Muhd , Con. Com- 
manding heavy gunn. 

1 

1. Bakhtilwarkhan. 

105 i 

2. Muhammad Baksh,Col, 

3, 

205 ; 

\ 

lllahi Baksh Khan, flow. • 

i 

1 

1. M. lllahi Baksh . 

510 

2. iSikandar Khan, son of 
lllahi Haksh. 


3 Fateh Khan and 

125 ) 

Lahore* Singh. 

120 j 

Amir Ohand, Col. 


Anur Chand, Col. 

0 

Fateh Singh and Mubumk 
Khan. 


Fateh Singh. 

310 ) 

Mubarak JCkiin. 

210 \ 

i 

Total number of guns 


(inn 3. /Strength hspenth- , . Jugte 

tare, i assignments. 

It*. A . A’*. 

/Vr J'mr, 


-35 1,014 10,284 10 5,400 


— 25* I 022 I 0,0711 o 


-an* 1,020 10,842 4 


];» 4oo 3 ,i:m o ;i,04o 


i>l* 020 0,207 H 2,580 

' (made up of 

120 ! windier ah* 

HiinmiHitM,) 


IU A, t\ 

Infantry- Monthly expenditure . . . 4,4:1.892 14 0 

( Javalry. „ „ ... 1,02, HU 5 0 

Artillery. „ „ 07,0110 10 0 

OiiANii Total; 

(a) Annual land assignment to the military 

oiliooro 2,02,409 4 0 

(A) Cash disbursement 82,09,109 10 0 

85,71,448 14 0 

Total number of men, 51.050 . . . " u p IL "p 

Total numbor of guns, 280, not including 
mortars and swivels. 

Total ii’okthk Vkau 1, 00,94.970 7 ft 

* l*lua one mortar. 
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Abdul Aziz, 18(1. 

Abdus Samad Khun, *S7. 

Adam Hafiz, 04. 

.1 di'Granth, 40 n., 41 n. t 42 n., 
43 n. 9 44 40 n. 

Adtna Bog Khan, 94, 90; de- 
feats the Sikhs, 97 ; vi corny 
of tho Punjab, 97; supports 
Sikhs, 98 ; calls in tho 
Marathas, 99 ; death, 99. 
Afghans, 0, 8 ; as husbandmen, 
14; invade India, 31, 119; 
substantive power, 91 ; of Tak 
and Bannu, 200; and the 
Knglish, 200, 227. 

Afridis, 0. 

Agnikula, 20 a. 

Agra taken by Marathas, 121. 
Agriculture in Tibet, 2 ». 
Ahluwalia, 15, 107, 107. 

Ahmad Shall, 180 ; spread of 
his teaching, 187 ; cheeked at 
Ak&riv, 188; victories, 189; 
defeat and death, 190. 

Ahmad Shah Abd&li, 94, 95; 
defeats Mir Mannu, 90 ; fourth 
invasion, 97; fifth, 99; de- 
feats tho Sikhs, 101 ; seventh 
invasion, 103; final descent, 
112 . 

Ajlfc Singh, 79. 

A jit Singh Sindhianwala, 229, 
235, 255. 

Ak&lis, 110. 

Akamnath, 37 ». 

Akbar, 32, 49, 50, 75, 70, 

Akbar Khftn, 249, 251. 

Akftra, 188. 

Alam, Shah, 100, 121, 127, 

Alhil Singh, 102, 103, 107. 

All Masjid, 248. 

Allard, General, 109, 173, 189, 
Almora, 242. 

Amar Das, 49, 90 ; defines Sikhs, 
50. 

Amar Singh, 25 n,, 113,110,117* 


Amar Singh Thappa (Gurkha), 
134, 147. 

Amhorst, Lord, 183. 

Amir Khan, 81 »., 132. 

Amritsar, 3, 7 ; pool of immor- 
tality, 50; centre of Sikhism, 
51 ; Har Gobind wins battle 
near, 58 ; tomb of Atftl Rai, 
01 n, ; Sikhs again frequent, 93 ; 
fort near, 95 ; destroyed, 98 ; 
102; restored, 101, 104; 

taken by Ranjit Singh, 131 ; 
treaty between British and 
Ranjit Singh, 140. 

Anundpur-Makhowal, 77 ; Go- 
bind besieged in, 78 $ Knglish 
interfere with affairs of, 280. 

Angod (Angi-Khud), 47, 49, 52 //. 

Anrudh C'hand, 185. 

Appa Khando Rao, 122. 

Appa Sahib, 104. 

Arjun, 50 w., 51, 80, IK); ar- 
ranges the Uranth, 52. 

Army, Sikh, trained by Ranjit 
Singh, 173 ; constitution of a 
regiment, 174; relations to 
tho State, 239, 257 ; effective- 
ness of, 254, 288 ; in 1844, 413. 

Aroras, 0, 8, 9, 10, 334 ; traders, 
15. 

Aryavarta, 19. 

Asaf-ud-Daulu, 119. 

Asoka, 21. 

Atal Rai, 01 n. 

Atar Singh Sindhian wal.i, 232, 
257 ; attempt on the throne, 
259. 


Afctock, 4, 0; seized by the 
Mar&th&n, 99 $ Sikhs masters 
as far as, 110; occupied by 
Ranjit Singh, 152. 

Auckland, Lord, 252 m. 

Anrangzeb, 32, 61, 82, 91 ; and 
Tegh BahAdur, 64; Gobind 
and, <17 ; seizes the throne, 
75 ; and Gobind Singh, 78, 80. 

Avat&ra, 357, 367. 


fi O 2 
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INDKX 


Avitahile, Ornaral, 170, 1 74, 235, 
230, 240. 

Avans, 0. 

Ayfih, Shah, IB 7, 102. 
Aziz-ud-dln, 170, 273. 


Bahar, In, 40 70 , 02 . 

Halms, 10 . 

Baghfti Singh KrurnBinghia, 114 . 

110, 117, 121, 123. 

4 Bahadur \ 00 n, 

Bahadur Shiih, 78 , Hi ; emperor, 
80 f 87 . 

Bahawal Khan, 104 , 208 . 
Bahiiwnljmr, 2 7 n, 

Bahlopur, 70 . 

Bairfigis, 37 «. 

Hakala, 03 . 

Bala Hindhu, 40 . 

Haiti, t’hicfH of, 241 , 

Balurinn, 0, 7 //,, 14 ; imgratinii’/, 
17 ; and Hanjit Singh, 101 . 
HamhilK, 5 , 9 . 

Banda, sumwiftr of (Inland, 80 , 
80 ». ; war with thi* «*niiK'n»r, 
87 , 88 ; dnath, 88 
Banina, 8 . 

Bnnnu, 0, 200. 

f»mkMSH» a 148 , 137 , HU, 180 ; 

and tho English, Sim. 

Harlow, Bird., 137 a. 

B&ya»Jd Khftn, 87 , HH n, 

Bnaa, 317 . 

Bwiarw, 34. 

Bemgal, 2 «„ 10 ; «*itf|u<*ml hy 
Muhammadans, 31 . 

Bnntiwk, Lord William, 101, 
103, 210. 

Bhilg Singh, 123 , 127 , 128 , 120 , 
130 , 133 , 

Bhai Bhagtu, 02 a. 

Bhai Blr Singh, 257, 2tH>. 

Bhai (lurmukh Singh, 255 , 257 , 
Bhai I ml Singh. 127 . 

Bhai Taru Singh, 03 , 

Bhanga Singh, 127 . 

Bhangto, Htf. 113 ; powor at its 
Imight., 1 14 ; rv*du<’t'd hy 
Itanjft Singh, 131 . 

Bnhmb|>ur v 181. 

Bhartpur, 14 , 

Hhafinda, 7 . lo, 58 , 70 , 
Bhawalpur, 2 113 , 150 , 104 . 


■Rhllaft, 21 7i, t 23 jv. 

Bhimhar, 0, 

Bhim Chand, 78. 

Bhopal, 18 h„ 40 w. 

BhtttiH (Bhatia), 0, 7, H, 10. 
Biknri Khan, 08 n, 

Bir Siiigii, 03 n . 

Bir Singh, Baja <if Xurnur, 15, ■, 
105,1 00 w. 

Bokhara. 2 //. 

Bulu Mai. 15/i. 

Bminjuin, 124. 

Brahmanism, 0, 11, 17, 14;/.; 
growth ami i-xhuit of, 20, 
20 //.; NVtnnk ndiipfH thn 
phiinHr/phy, 43. 

Brahmans. 4. 8, 8 n, 11. i 
J Brnndfwd, Major, 238. 270. 

: 280 //. 

j Buddhism, 0,11; growth *4, 20, 
I 20//.; Ni’houls of, 338, 
Buddhist, 3, 0, 17. 

( llfldh Singh, 15! a. 

I Btihows, 0, 10. 

| Burnhda, 8. 

! Btmdrdkhaud, 7. 

1 Burniw, 102, 103. 203 . 

| Burmwf, M., fjit'itwl, 21 a, 


rnlwidar, 32. 

(Wi*. 335, 315. 
dhniun, 37. 

tlmmkaur, 77 ; (hihitul 1/nsmgnd 
at, 70. 

('hand Knur, 232; murdnrtKl, 
254. 

(flmmUi, 1 17. 
dhamlfl Ml, 15 a. 
timndfi Shah, 53. *m, 

('hangars, H, 

dharrat Singh, graiidfatlmr <4 
Ban jit Singh, 100, Ml, ||o, 

( Jharvak, 20, 20 a. 
dhuttar Singh Atariwala, 2M* 

< !h«nah, 0, 17, 05, 
dhal Singh, 225, 

CIuIjh, 0, 10, 
dhimw, ‘Jit ;/„ 213. 
dhohAns, 20 «, 

dhristianity, 12; loginning* <«f v 
t’nitijuind with Sikhism, 85, 
rhurriiH, 2 n. 
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Cis-Sutlej States, 128, 137, 280, 
382, 383. 

Clerk, Mr., 226, 240. 

Coinage (Sikh) struck, 98, 104. 

Combermero, Lord, 183. 

Cornwallis, Lord, 137. 

Court, General, 170, 174, 23/5. 

Customs duties, 228, 240. 

Bahia, 7 n. 

Dal, or army of the Khiilsa, 05. 

Ballp Singh, 233, 205; Ma- 
haraja, 250. 

Dallehwalas, 107. 

Bara Shikoh, 61, 117. 

Bardus, 5, 0, 9. 

Baudputras, 17, 113. 

Do'Boignc, 121, 172. 

Dohsu Singh, 110. 

Delhi, 1, 2 n., 9, 17, 19 ; Tegh 
Bahadur killed at, 00 ; plun- 
dered by Ahmad Shah, 97 ; 
occupied by the Maruthiis, 99 ; 
battle of, J27 ; invested, 128. 

Bern Ghaxi Khan, 114, 109, 103. 

J)era Ismail Khan, 159. 

Dosa Singh Majithla, 158, 173, 
179. 

BharmkOt, 301. 

Dhiiin Singh, 178, 180, 212, 223, 
220, 231 n.; unwilling to moot 
English, 253 ; conspiracy and 
murder, 200. 

Bhirmalis, 74. 

Dipalpur, 7, 9. 

Dissenting Sikh soots, 74. 

Biwfin Chand, 108, 179 n. 

Bogras, 7, 8, 10 ; migration, 17. 

Boat Muhammad Khan, 153, 
157, 162 7i., 230; masters 
Kabul, 108, 200 ; defeats 
Shah Shuja, 199; and the 
English, 207 j ‘Ghazi* and 
‘ amir % 208 ; war with Kan jit 
Singh, 200 ; release of, 201 ; 
and Peshawara Singh, 270. 

Hangars, 5. 

Durranis, 94; invasions, 94, 119; 
empire weakened, 132. 

Education, in India, 349. 

Ellonborough, Lord, 200 ; meet- 
ing with 81u*r Singh, 202. 


Eminabad, 93. 

English, masters of Bengal, 100 ; 
and Upper India, 119 ; at 
Belhi, 120 ; referred to m the 
Oranth , 120 n. ; agreement 
with Kanjit Singh, 129 ; and 
the Cis-Sutlej states, 130 ; 
fear of .French, Turkish, and 
Persian invasion, 137 ; mis- 
sions to various courts, 1 37 ; 
troops moved to Sutlej, 138 ; 
treaty with Ranjlt Singh, 140, 
140, 147, 149, 150, 100, 237; 
and tho southern Sikhs, 140, 
142 ; war with the Gurkhas, 
148, 155 ; and ex-Shah Za- 
man, 151 ; and Shah Shuja, 
104; Indian army, 172 n, : 
spread of their powor, 180 ; 
and tho Tibetans 183 n. ; 
anxiety about Kanjit Singh, 
191 ; open tho Indus to com- 
merce, 190 ; and Afghanistan, 
200 ; mediation between Sikhs 
and Afghans, 212, 217 ; com- 
mercial designs, 217 ; Afghan 
war, 218 ; army left in 
Afghanistan, 227 ; and Sikh 
disturbances, 237 ; at war 
with < Jhina, 243 ; retreat 
from Kabul, 240; and war 
with the Sikhs, 274; war 
breaks out, 280, 390; peace, 
398 ; position in India, 321. 

Eunus, son of Shiih Zainirn, 151, 


Kane, Sir Henry, 214. 

Farrukhsiyur, 87. 

FatehSb&a, 128. 

Fateh Khan, 148 ; alliance and 
war with Kanjit Singh, 152; 
put to death, 157. 

Fatoh Khan Tiwftna, 208, 205, 
270. 

Fatoh Singh Ahluw&lia, 129, 
185, 302; friendship with 
Kanjit Singh, 131, 179, 181, 
379. 

FoizuJapuriaa, 107. 

Ferozoporo, 17, 51 n. ; Kanjit 
Singes claim to, 184, 270; 
English in, 270 ; Sikhs ad- 
vauce on, 280. 
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INDEX 


Forozoshah ( P’hecrooshu hur. 

see 294 n.) t 294. 

Foulkos killed, 235. 

French, English fears of, 137-9, 
180, 213. 


Gaddis, 7. 

Gajpat Singh, 117. 
Gakhars, 0, 15, 113. 
Garhwal, 117, 118. 

Getao, 20. 

Ghamand Chand, 115, 118. 


Ghanaiy, 107. 

Ghanda Singh, 115. 

Ghazis, 187, 190. 

Ghazi-ud-dlu, 97; falls in the 
Marathas, 99; murders the 
emperor, 99. 

Ghazni, 10 w., 113, 113 u. 
Ghaznivides, 31. 

Ghoris, 31. 

Ghul&m KSdir, 121. 

Ghulam Muhammad, 119. 
Ghulam Muhl-ud-dln, 245. 
Ghulu Ohara, 101. 


Gilgit, 5, 9, 291. 

Gohind, Guru, founder of Sikh- 
ism, 1, 9, 13, 38, 90, 133, 
148 n. ; idea of Time, 42 jt. ; 
brought up in obscurity, 07 ; 
his teaching, 08, 82 ; war with 
Aurangzob, 78 ; joins the im- 
perial army, HI ; death, 82 ; 
and Banda, 89 n . ; founder of 
the Akalis, 110 ; and Kan jit 
Singh, 107 ; and war, 343 ; 
and caste, 345 ; and iron and 
steel, 340-7 ; the Oranth, 350 ; 
extracts from, 359, 372. 

Godavari, 81 7i. 

Goindwal, 49, 03. 

Conds, 18 n. 

Gorakhnaih, 35, 30 09, 338, 

Gough, Lord, 290, 290, 298 n. 

Granth, 52, 80, 352. 

Guga IGogal, 10 n. 

Gujar Singh, 118. 

Gujar Singh Mftjlthlii, 200, 

Gujara, 0, 8 ; on the land, 14. 

Gujrafc, 7, 19; taken by Mu- 
hammadans, 31. 

Gulab Hingh, 178, 201, 241 ; 
defeats Chinese, 245 restores 


t 


i 


order in Kashmir, 215; vetoed 
by the English, 240 ; called 
on for help, 249; position in 
the State, 257 ; designs against f 
207 ; and tie* English, 284, 
304, 308, 317 ; elmracter, 
320 71 . ; treaty with the 
English, 403. 

Gnrbakhsh Singh, 118, 174. 

Gar Das, 54. 

GurdiLspur, 87 ; siege of, 88, 

G unlit, 00. 

Gurkhas, 131, 171 ; advancu 
from Nepal, 134 ; siege of 
Kangra, 131, 140; and the 
English, 147, 148, 181. 

Gurumattn, 101, 105, 105 n., 
132. 

Gurus, 49; kingly power, 00; 
table of. 378. 

Gusams, 38. 

Gwalior, 7 »*, 57, 191. 


Hablb-ullah, 200. 

Haidar, Prince, 101. 

11 ansi, 7, 122. 

Hardinge, l^ord, 2181, 290. 

liar Gobimi, 48 #i„ 55, 9a 

Hariana, 58, 1 10. 

Har! Ghaml, 77, 148 w. 

Hari Hingh If hang!, 113, 114, 

Hari Hingh Nalwa, 15 179, 

181, 189, 192, 199,211. 

Har Kisltan, 02. 

liar Itai, 59. 

Herat, 157, 197. 

Himalayas, 2 3, 7 ; religion In 

the, 9, 19 ; and the Mughals, 
70. 

Hindur, 77. 

Hindus, 9; religion, U, 21s.; 
Natmk ami, 40 n, ; promotion 
of, in India, 333. 

Hindustan, 31, 275. 

Hinghan Khin, 101, 102. 

Hint Hingh, 185, 232, 250, 200. 

llissar, 7. 

Holkar, defeated, 100; de* 
feetimi, 103 ; endangers Hmd* 
Ida's inlluciice, 122 : invades 
Upjwr India, 127, 132; retreat 
before 1 <ord Lake, 128, 133 ; 
eomi's to terms, 129; men- 
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tioned in English treaty with 
Lahore, 379. 

Hyderabad, 15 n. 9 202. 


Ibak Turks, 31. 

India, peoples of, 331 ; creeds 
of, 332, 337 ; caste in, 335, 
345 ; education in, 349 ; 
land-tax in, 351. 

Indian races, distinction between 
fighting qualities of, 170. 

Indian troops, 172 n. 

Indus, 2 n., 3, 9 ; navigation of, 
193, 204, 228 ; navigation 
treaty, 385, 393. 

Initiation, 74, 117, 340, 353. 

Irrigation, 113 n. 

Iskardo, 5, 9, 17, 241. 

Islam, spread of, 5, 11, 17, 20, 
31 ; extent of, in the Punjab, 
9, 14 ; entrance into India, 31. 


Jabbftr Khan, 157, 138, 207, 208, 

211 . 

Jagadhri, 114. 

Jah&n Had Khan, 150, 158. 

Jahandlr Shah, 87. 

Jahangir, 53, 57, 75. ' 

Jahan Khan, 97. 

JahSn, Shah, 32 n., 75. 

Jai Singh, 03 n. 

Jai Singh, of the Kanhaya 
Misal. 114,, 115, 118, 175; 
grand-daughter married to 
Ranjlt Singh, 118. 

Jai Singh Atariwala, 157, 159, 

101 . 

Jains, 18 n., 21 n„ 25, 25 w., 
46 n„ 339. 

Jaipur, 7 n. t 63. 

Jalalabad, surrender of, 246 n. ; 
question of, 250. 

JaUa, 264, 200. 

Jammu, 7, 87, 118; tributary 
to the Sikhs, 114; Ranjlt 
Singh confers it on his favour- 
ites. 178, 185 ; Rajas reduoe 
Ladakh, 201 ; independent, 
223$ and Nan Nihal Singh, 
229. 

Jamrfid, batti* of, 

JanjQas, 0. 


Jassa Singh, the Carpenter, 97 ; 
leads the Sikhs, 98, 107 ; 
defeated, 115, 117; his 'son, 
135. 

Jassa Singh Kalal (Ahluwalia), 
95, 115. 

Jats, 331. 

Jats, 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 331 ; religion, 
9, 18 ; yeomen, 14 ; origin, 
20 n. ; Gobind intends to 
form a kingdom of, 76 ; rise 
of, 91 ; defeated, 103. 

Jawahir Singh, 257, 266 ; Wazir, 
268; execution, 272; intem- 
perance, 285 n . 

Jawala Singh, 255 n. 

Jhanda Singh, 114. 

Jhelum, 6, 7, 9, 

Jlnd, 123. 

Jindiala, 101. 

Jodh Singh Kalsia, 138, 142. 

Jodh Singh Ramgarhia, 135, 156. 

Jodhpur, 165. 

Jogis, 35. 

Johiyas, 7, 7 n., 113 n. ; migra- 
tion, 17. 

Jullundur Hoab, 15 w., 61 n* 9 94. 

Juns, 6, 10. 


Kabir, 36, 37 n., 336, 338, 339, 
Kabul, 2n., 3; taken by the 
English, 222 ; insurrection in, 
246 ; recapture, 250. 

Kabuli Mai, 102, 103. 

Kafirs, 17. 

Kahlfir, Raja of, 158. 

Kaithal, family, 62 ft. 

KaiabSgh, 6, 115. 

Kalhoras, 195, 202. 

Kamran, 157, 210. 

Kanauj, 31. 

Kandahar, IBS. 

Kanets, 7. 

Klugra, 115 ; obtained by 
Sansar Chand, 118 ? besieged 
by the Gurkhas, 134. 
Kanhayas, 107, 114, 181. 

Kanjar, 9. 

Karauli, 7 ft* 

Kamal retaken, 116. ' 
Kartarpur, 42 n., 61 ft 
Karon, 48 870. 

Kasauil, 01 n„ 301 n . 
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Kash [Katohl tribes. 5. 

Kashkar, 5. 

Kashmir, 2 to., 3, 4 to., 5, 9, 57, 
76, 87; annexed by Ahmad 
Shah, 96 ; Shah Shuja, a 
prisoner in, 150 ; Ranjlt Singh 
and, 154, 158 ; the English in, 
263 ; transferred to Gulab 
Singh, 319. 

Kashmira Singh, 258. 

Kashmiri, 8; mechanics, 15. 
Kasur, 7 to., 8, 102, 114, 135. 
Kathis, 6, 16. 

Katotch, 113, 115, 163. 

Kaura Mai, 94, 96 ; follower of 
Nanak, 95 to. ; killed, 96. 
Kelmaks, 20 to. 

Khaibar Pass, 1, 247. 

Khairabad, 157, 160. 

Khairpur, 164, 187. 

Khalils, 6. 

Khalsa, 13, 70 ; derivation, 
70 to. ; Gobind founds, 72, 82, 
90 to. ; army of the, 95 ; coin- 
age, 98 ; meetings of, 104; 
Ranjit Singh and, 168 ; army 
becomes the, 239. 

Kharak Singh, 146, 192; attacks 
Multan, 156 ; invasion of 
Kashmir, 158 ; friendly to 
KatOtch, 163; married, 170; 

20?; threat to Sindh, 2tof; 
proclaimed Maharaja, 224. 
Khattaks, 6. 

Khattars, 6. 

Khiljis, 31. 

Khorasan, 3 to., 277, 284 to. 
Khushab, 7. 

Khushal Singh, 178. 

Khusru, 53. 

Khwaja Obed, 100. 

KEratpur, 59, 61, 64. 

Kishtwar, 9. 

Kohat, 6. 

Koh-i-nur, 152, 153. 

Kohlfe, 7. 

Kot Kapura, inoident at, 280. 
Krishna, 7 to. ; the infant 
Krishna, 38. 

Krora Singhias, 107. 

Kshattriya race, 1, 4, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 25, 334; merchants, 15; 
generals and governors, 1 5 to, ; 


religion, 20 ; four tribes, 20 to.; 
Nanak born of, 39 ; Molikam 
Chand born of, 135. 

Kukas, 5, 9. 

Kurruls, 6. 


Labh Singh, 260, 266. 

Ladakh, 1, 5, 16 to., 167; reduced 
by the Jammu Rajas, 201, 
242 ; by Chinese, 244. 

Ladwa, Raja of, 300. 

Lahna (sea Angad), 41 to., 47. 
Lahna Singh MajlthEi, 253, 266. 
Lahna Singh Sindhian wala, 256. 
Lahore, 1, 19, 22 57, 58; 

Nanak, birth and death near, 
39, 42 w. ; wara near, 87, 93 ; 
Sikhs executed at, 93 ; an- 
nexed by Alnnad Hhfih, 06 * 
lost and reeoverwl by him, 
97 ; Sikhs in 98 ; Shah Zaumn 
enters, 119; Mr. Mooreroft- at, 
166; treaties of, 379, 381, 398. 
Lake, Lord, 62 to., 127, 128, 

129. 

Lakwa Dado, ManUhii chief, 123. 
Lai Singh, 266, 273, 285, 291, 
296, 304, 320 ; deposition, 
405. 

Lai Singh, of Kaithal, 128, 129, 

130, 

Land-Tax, 351. 

Langahs, 7, 113 to. 

Language, 349. 

Lassa, 201. 

Leh, 9, 17, 201, 242, 244. 

Lhasa, 244 ; Wazir seized, 244. 
Lingam, 26 to,, 35 to. 

Littler, Sir John, 291, 294, 295. 
Lodis, 31. 

‘ Loh *, virtues of iron, 80. 
Ludhiana, 2 to.; defeat of tho 
Sikhs near, 101 ; Thomas at, 
123 ; seized by Ranjlt Singh, 

1 33 ; station for British troops, 


Maonaghten, Sir William, 219, 

Madhagi Sindhia, 120. 

Madhav, 28, 38 n, 
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Mahan Singh, X 18 ; victories 
and death, 118. 

Mahoshwar, 35 n. 

Mahmud, Shah, 119, 191 ; moots 
Banjit Singh, 151 ; m Herat, 
182. 

Makhan Sail, 03 (16 ft. 

Makhowal, 04, 04 ft., 77 w., 97. 

Malor Kotla (Shah), 123. 

Malls, 14. 

MtLlwii, 8, 9, 10; history of 
Malwa Sikhs, 142. 

Manjha, 8, 9. 

Mail kora, 115, 159. 

Mansarawar, Lako, 20 ft. 

Mann, 20, 32, 40, 50. 

Marathas, 32 ft., 70, 80, 91, 170 ; 
overrun India, 99 ; defeated, 
100; at Panlpat, 100; and 
Durrani invasion, 119 ; power 
restored, 120 ; destroyed, 127, 
’ 205. 

Mardilna, 41 n. 

Markund, 30 «. 

Marwiir, 17. 

Marwiiri, 18 n. 

Masandis, 74. 

Miitabar Singh, 243 w. 

Mathura, 98. 

Maulai Ismail, 180 w. 

Maya, 30, 30, 339. 

Mazaris, 203. 

MazhabiH, 72ft. 

Mecca, 37 ft., 41 n. 

Midttab Kaur, 174, 

Mehtums, 17. 

Meru, 21 ft. 

Metcalfe, Mr., mission to Banjit 
Singh, 137, 140. 

Mian Singh, 241. 

Mina, 55 n. 

Minto, Lord, 137 ft. 

Mir Abdul Hassan, 153. 

Mir Mannu (Muln-ul-mulk), 04 ; 
defeats the Sikhs, 95; inde- 
pendent of Delhi, 90 ; de- 
feated by Afghans, 90 ; death, 
97. 

Mir Bustam Khan, 187. 

MErpur, 195. 

Mirza Shaft Beg, 117. 

Misal, 100, 133, 143, 107. 

Missar Boll Bam, 257, 

Mithankot, 195, 203. 


Mit’h Singh Behrania, 155, 179 n. 

Mobarik Khan, 114. 

Mohkam Chand, 15 ft., 135, 130, 
150, 152, 153, 154, 155 w„ 
179 ft., 281 7i. 

Mohmands, 6. 

Monson, Colonel, retreat of, 127. 

Moorcroft, Mr., 100. 

Moran, 262. 

Mudkl, battle of, 293. 

Mughal Empire, 74, 91. 

Mughals, 31, 275. 

Muhammad Akbar, 101. 

Muhammad Azmi Khan, 150, 
155, 157, 159 ; defeat of, 161 ; 
death, 102. 

Muhammad Khan, Sultan, 189, 
200, 210, 230, 245. 

Muhammadans, 4, 11; Shiah 
and Sunni, 9 ; invade India, 
31 ; influence on Europe, 33 ft. ; 
proportion of, in India, 333. 

Muhsin Film, 27 ft., 37 ft., 40 
42 n., 48 52, 53 ft., 54 w„ 

55 ft., 57 w., 59, 69?*., 342; 
end of his work 01 w. 

Muija Singh, 114* 

Mukhlis Khan, 58. 

Muktsar, 80, 301. 

Mfilraj, 269. 

Multan, 2, 3, 0, 7, 9, 113 ; ex- 
ports of, 2 7i. ; Nanak at, 41 ft. ; 
independence of Delhi, 90; 
annexed by Ahmad Shah, 90 ; 
by the Marathas, 99; at- 
tacked, 114; captured, 114; 
and Banjit Singh, 135, 149, 
150 ; and Shah Shuja, 150 ; 
governor of, assassinated, 269. 

Murray, Capt., 183. 

Muzaffar Khan, 149, 150, 167 ft. 


Nabha, 202. 

Nad3r (Apshalanagar), Gobind 
killed at, 83 ; religious estab- 
lishment at, 821 ft. 

Nadir, 91, 92, 94, 95, 

Nadir Shah, 94, U3 n. 


Nagpur, 164. 

Nahan, Chief of, 77. 
Naina, Gobind at, 09, 
Najlb-ud-dauia, 98, 
114; hU son, 119. 


99, 103, 
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Nakkais, 107. 

Nana Farnavis, 170. 

Nanak, Guru, founder of Sikh- 
ism, 1, 0, 13, 38, 80, 133, 338 ; 
Life of, 30, 30 h. ; descendants, 
42 n. ; his teaching, 42, 84 ; 
Cobind and, 07 ; inspires 
later Gurus, 73 ; in relation to 
Kanjlt Singh, 107; philoso- 
phical allusions, 342 ; hook of, 
352, 350 ; letters of, 370. 

Nanakputras, 42. 

Nanu Mai, 121. 

Napier, Sir Charles, 283 //., 284. 

Nasir Khiln, 04 u. 

Nau Nilifil Singh, 170, 100; 
throat to Sindh, 205; mar- 
riage, 214 ; succeeds Kanjlt 
Singh, 224; and the Kiijas of 
Jammu, 220; death, 231. 

Nawaz Khan, Shah. 03, 00, 

Nopal, intrigues of, 242; war 
with, 148, 155. 

Nesselrode, Prince, KWh 

Nihangs, 107. 

Nimbharak, 28 n. 

Nishanios, 107. 

Nizam-ud-din Khan, 120, 131, 
135. 

Noshahra, 101. 

Nflrpur, Kaja of, 155, 105. 


Ochtwlony, Sir David, 128, 
130 n., 281 ; advance towards 
Ludhiana, 138 ; proclamation, 
140, 143, 380; doubt of 
Kanjlt Singh, 140 ; guest of 
Kanjlt Singh, 140; Gurkhas 
propose alliance to, 147 ; 
Kanjlt Singh's proposals to, 
147. 140; opinion of Sikh 
soldiers, 171. 

Omiehand, 120. 


Palm!, 71, 72. 

Paiuda Khiln, 58. 

Pakhli, 0. 

Pakpattan, 7, 17*113/0, 114. 
learner, 5. 

Pa-nuh (Panelmyat), 230, 200. 


Pandits, 8 10. 

Paiilpat, I, 7, 87. 

Panjtar, I8H. 

Paras Kam, 35 //. 

Patanjal, 30 n. 

Pntlians, 8, 70, 114, 170, 171. 

Ptitiula, 102, 113, 121, 120; 
Kaja of, and his wife, 128, 
135 ; brotherhood with Kunjit 
Singh, 138, 107. 

Patna, 03. 

Paunta, 77. 

Perron, General, 121, 172//,; 
Thomas moves against, 124 ; 
agreement with Kanjlt Singh, 
124 ; eHcii|s*H to Rritish terri- 
tories. 125. 

Pertab Singh, 234, 230, 

Peshawar, I, 4, 0, 17 ; entered 
by Kanjlt Singh, 158, 100; at* 
tacked by Ahmad Shah, 1HH ; 
English projxma! to bestow it 
on Shah Shuja, 278. 

Peshawara Singh, 258, 205, 270. 

Peshwa, Ott. 

P’heerniwhuhur, 230, 204. 

Phillaur, post op] smite Ludhiana, 
140. 

Philosophies of India, 337. 

Phfda Singh, 100 a., 101, 102/;. 

Phfdkius, 107, 110, 107. 

Pirthl ('hand, 31 55. 

Pollock, General, 240, 

Pottinger, 103, 

Pow&rs (Prumilrs), 20 a, 

Punjab, races of, 1, 334 ; in- 
vade! by Muhamiuadaiis, 31 ; 
eustmus duties, 3; religions 
of, 332 ; revenues of, 400. 

Punjgurhias, 107. 

Pumiiiks, 42 ». 

Purilwlrs, 20 a. 


Kanes of the Punjab, 4, 334. 
Kaghuba, Oil, 

Itai Singh Khangl, 114, 121, 
Kajputana, 2 a., 18 n. f 180, 
lUjwfltH, 5, 7, 14, 170, 171, 332 ; 
of Kihon, 8 ; as imtuumts, 14; 
chief of Katoteb, 113, 

Raj warn, 10 a. 
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Rakhi, 105 n, 

Rama, 105. 

Ramanand, 34, 09; Kablr hi» 
disciple, 30. 

Ramanuj, 28, 28 m., 34 ; his 
sect, 34 n. 

Ram Das, 50. 

Ramgarliias, 107. 

Ram Rai, 02, 07, 74. 

Ram Rauni, 05, 107. 

Ram Saran, 148 n. 

Ram Singh, 03 n. 

Rangghar, 72 n. 

Ranjit Dev, 114. 

Ranjit Singh, 1 5 m.; his grand- 
father, 113; bom, 118; keeps 
aloof from Shah Zaman, 
120 ; gains Lahore, 120, 131 ; 
agreement with Perron, 124 ; 
and the British, 129, 133 ; rise 
of his power, 130; lives of, 
131 n. ; seises provinces, 132 ; 
idea of Sikh unity, 133 ; seizes 
Ludhiana, 133; and Patiala, 
135 ; and Sirhind, 130, 137 ; 
third raid across the Sutlej, 
138 ; treaty with British, 140, 
145, 147, 100, 165, 379, 381 ; 
obtains Kangra, 146 ; and tlio 
deposed Shah Shuja, 149 ; 
attaoks Multan, 149; and 
Fateh Khan, 152 ; attack on 
Kashmir, 155, 158 ; and Appa 
Sahib, 105 ; and tho Raja of 
Nurpur, 105 ; and Moorcroft, 
100 ; forms regular infantry, 
172; his marriage and mother- 
in-law, 174, 175 ; his character, 
178 ; favourites, 178 ; fame 
of, 190; British opinion of, 
191 ; and Shikarpur, 195 ; 
war with Dost Muhammad, 
209; attempts to please the 
English, 215; Afghan war, 
220 ; illness and death, 221 ; 
summary, 222 ; adopted sons, 
258 ; family, 417. 

Ranjor Singh, 300, 302. 

Ravi, 17, 93. 

Rawalpindi, 113* 

Reinhard, 122 n. 

Religion, 9 ; history of, in India, 

Rohiikhand, 91, 117, 119.* 


Rohillas, 91 n., 99 n. 

Rohtas, 113; taken by Shah 
Zaman, 119. 

Rojhan, 203, 206. 

Rupar, meeting of Ranjit Singh 
and Lord Wm, Bentinck, 192. 
Rurs, 8. 

Russia, 166, 191, 212, 217. 


Sabathu, 276. 

Sacae, 20, 20 n. 

Sada Kaur, 160, 175. 

Sadh, ‘ the perfect man,’ 36. 

Sadhu Singh, 156. 

Safdar Jang, 95. 

Saharanpur, 86, 117. 

Sahib Singh, 123, 129, 134. 

Sahiwal, 149. 

Sahsar Bahu, 35 n. 

Saivism, 21 m., 26 m„ 35 n., 38 m., 
42ti. 

Saktism, 21 n. 

Sakya, 11, 35. 

Samru, Begum, 122. 

Sankhya system, 42 n., 337. 

Sansar Chand, 118; and Lord 
Lake, 129 ; and Ranjit Singh, 
131, 150 ; and the Gurkhas, 
134, 140 ; called on by the 
English, 148 ; crosses the 
Sutlej, 158 ; death, 162 ; and 
Appa Sahib, 165 ; his family, 
185. 

Sarmor, 61. 

Sarup Chand, 86 n. 

SawanMal, 15 m., 179, 209. 

Sedasheo Rao, 100. 

Seharunpur, 103. 

Shah, the word, 53 m. 

Shahpur, 251 n. 

Sham Singh, 311. 

Shankar Aoharj, 25, 25 m., 26, 
28 m., 32 ; his sect, 34 m., 337. 

Shor Shah, 113. 

Sher Singh, 175, 189, 100 ; 
claims throne, 224, 232 ; 
Maharaja, 235; assists Eng- 
lish, 248, 284 ; proposed meet- 
ing with Lorn Ellenborough, 
252 ; murder, 256. 

Shikarpur, 162, 163, 164, 181, 
194, 203. 

Shujabad, 115. 
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Shuja, Shall, 132, 137, 148 ; and , 
Kan jit Singh, 140, 153 ; cam- 
paigns, 150 ; imprisonment, 
150; attempt to regain his 
crown, 103, 100, 207 ; ‘English 
propose to restore, 210 ; treaty i 
with, 389. 

ShujA-ud-daula, 100, 

Sifds, 0. 

Sikhism, founded, 1 ; description 
of, 13, 48 ; spread of, 40, 07 ; 
modification, 50 ; need and 
ritual, 73, 352, 350 ; |M*rse- 
euted, 80; summary, 80, 90; 
establishment, 104 ; position 
under Kan jit- Singh, 107, 222 ; 
the Umnfh, 352. 

Sikhs, country id, I, 7. 10 * 

4 disciples,* frumdetl, 1, 48; 
religion, 0, 13, 40 ; invasion 
by Muhammadans. 31 ; la*, 
ginning**, 40; divided from 
Ulaals, 50; payments in the 
< iuru», 52 ; under liar ( Jobind, 

50 ; form a separate body, 50 ; 
martial character, 05 ; Hobinri 
their Uurfi, 07; creed ami 
interest, 73; to 1 k» warriors* 

74 ; effect of (Jobind’s feneh* 
ing on, 84; persecuted, 87, 
89, 02 ; rise and defeat, 90, 

07 ; occupy Inhere, 08 ; 
coinage struck, 08 ; defeated 
by Ahmad Shah, 101 ; eon. 
quest of Sirhiml, 102; eon- 
fiulcraoioa, 107 ; strength, 100; 
attract Hastings’ notice, 120 ; 
propose alliance with English, 
125 ; chieftains and the Eng- 
lish, 128, 130, 230; national 
council, 133 ; expansion under 
KanjltHingh, 159,100; iwsition 
under him, 107 ; tut soldiers, 
170 ; Order of the Star, 214 ; 
jxmition under Hun jit Singh, 
222 ; aid English, 247, 274 ; 
war breaks out, 280, 30(1 ; 
proportion of, 334 ; distinctive 
usages, 348 ; scots, 377. 

Sikh War, 280. 

Simla, 301 n. 

Hind, 113; Kanjlt Singh, 102; 
Amirs of, and the Imlus, 103 ; 
ShFih ShujA’s attempt, on, 190 ; 


English treaty of navigation, 
202; jiwriuition between, and 
Kan jit Singh, 204. 

Sindhin, 121 ; tieneral Perron 
his deputy, 122; fewer shaken, 
124. 

Sindhianwala family, 232, 255, 
257, 284, 330. 

Singh, use of the name, 73 n, 
Singh purine, 107. 

Sirdar, 100. 

Sirhmd, HO, 91 ; destroyed, 103 ; 
Delhi I'Miirt attempt to recover 
proven e of, 1 10 ; British and 
the chiefs of, 130, 130* 137, 
270; fear of Kanjlt Singh. 
130; English supremacy in, 
1IO. 

Sirsa, 1 1 0. 

Siva, 27 ; adopted by t lorakh, 35. 

, Sivftji, 70. 

i Smith, Sir Harry, 301. 
j Kohntttfi, Battle of, 309. 

Bohan Singh, 200. 

; Hokpos, 20 w. 

1 StduiikooH, 20 ft, 

! Somnath, gates of, 190. 

Sri HiAiid, NVumk'sson, 42 s., 48, 
M). 

Nuchet Singh, 178, 237 ; attempt 
on the throne, 239; treasure, 

' 202 . 

I Sukerehukias, Jt*7, 113. 
j Stmam, 7, 10. 

Bumitt. 155. 

Hilraj Mai, 103. 

Sweepers, 00 7 1 s., 72 //,, 79 u, 


Taimtlr, son of Ahmad Shall, 97, 
98, 115, 

TAk, 2t8l. 

Taksivl (TttitgfuU), 01 w, 

TUpur, 195. 

Talwandi, 39 «. 

T#l#ik 0, 

Tlira Singh, 123, 130. 

TAra Singh (son of Kanjlt Hmgbj, 
175. 

Taxation of feudatories, 173 tt, 
Tcgh BahAdur, 03 ; death, 05, 
80 1 eharaeter, 05, 

Tehemn, English mission at, 
119, 
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T>*| smrti, 270, 2 h.\ 201 , ujw;, 

:tnt. 

THmgiina, 07. 

TtuwtMH.f leorgc, 122, 100, 172//.; 

Hurrcudcr and death, 121. 
TiIhH, 2 «. 

TiIh‘ 1, Little, 5. 212. 

TiMhiim, 0 ; religion of, U ; 
cultivator*. 15; and Kflniftki. 
*20 /i. : and Him Knglish, ISO n. 
Tughlak Shull, 02 w. 

TutfhlAkH, 01. 

Turkhriim, 5, 

TurkniiuuiM, 5, 20, 01. 


IVh. 7. 

IMivuh, 42 «.* Is, IS //„ 1*2//,; 

(Iin ided from Nikli *, >»o. 
r«mf/aiN, IHS. 
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WaiK fapf,, ]K 3 ( 101 • ro . 

moved, 225. 

War, Sikhs awl, 74. 

Waft uft, 7. 

Wnairnhaii, 140. 

Wazfria, 0. 

Wftzlr Khan, SH n. 

WelMey, Lord, 100, 107 n, 
Wljftdm, I HO, 175. 

Wimva* Kao, 100. 


Viitlu row, 4, 7 n. 

Ynrkuml, 2, 20?/. 

Var Muhammad Khan, 158, 1H0, 
188; flight of, liil ; Huhmits 
to Kanjit. Singh, il»2, 181; 
defeat and death, 1H1). 

Yog, 05. 

VfiRtifeai*, 5, 0* 


\ amhnavemi, Hu,, 21 0o/o, 

07 n. , OH w. 

\ nUnfih, 28 /!., 07, 45. 

Vcdiw, 22. 22 if. 

Ventura, General, MO, 170* 180, 
104, 220. 

VikramnjiL 20 n, 

Vinhmi, 27 i Katdr’a leaning 
toward*, OH. 

Yinlinu 8 warm, 28 n* • 

Vyann, 24, 24 /i,, 05, 44, 


XAhitft Khan, 1 10, 117; Mie- 
cmled )»\ hia huh, tlhulam 
Kudtr, 121. 

7a iin Klmn, I Ol, 102. 
tfakariya Khan, 02 00. 

XamAiip Nhfih, HO, 107; invcata 
lUnjlt Singh with Lahore, 
120; dejxmed, 102; cornea to 
l*horo, 151 ; to Ludhiana, 
154, 104 ; gum to Rahul, 205. 
Zoruwor Singh, 201, 242; de- 
feat and death, 240. 
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